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WHEN  WE  WERE  YOUNG. 

BY  THE   AUTnOE  OF   "  A  TP.AP  TO 
CATCH    A   SUNBEAM." 


WHEN  we  were  young!  "Who- 
ever utters  those  words  with- 
out a  sigh  ?  Not  because,  as  sOme 
tell  us,  those  days  were  the  happiest 
days  of  our  life,  perhaps  ;  but  more,  I  thiuk,  be 
cause  they  are  gone — they  "can  never  come  back 
again" — they  are  gone,  with  all  their  faults  an{^. 
follies,  to  swell  the  list  of  "  the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh"" 
— they  are  gone,  with  all  their  bright  hopes,  their  glad 
anticipations,  their  joyousness,  their  light-heartedncss, 
leaving   behind  them — what  ?      Why,    one   good    but 
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stern  old  friend,  wlio  "will  never  desert  us,  who  will 
go  Avith  us  to  the  grave,  who  is  the  best  friend  we 
ever  have,  if  we  only  profit  by  her  teaching.  You, 
who  are  young  now,  seek  her  for  yourselves  :  her  name 
is  Experience. 

"  Tell  us  about  when  you  were  young,"  asks  my  boy, 
witk  his  large,  wondering,  blue  eyes  fixed  on  mine. 
Axid  so  I  do,  in  soft  summer  evenings,  when  it  is  too 
dark  to  read,  too  warm  to  go  in-doors  and  have  candles, 
beneath  an  old  cedar  in  the  garden ;  or  in  the  winter 
evenings,  by  the  dreamy  fire-light,  I  go  back  long  yeai-s, 
and  recall  from  the  hidden  recesses  of  my  memory 
those  days  "  when  we  were  young." 

Memory,  with  her  magic  wand,  changes  the  glow- 
ing embers  into  which  I  am  gazing',  or  the  branches 
of  the  old  cedar,  into  a  large,  old,  rambling  farmhouse, 
and  I  see  a  room,  oak-pannelled,  carpetless;  the  boards 
of  oak,  too,  stained  in  places  with  ink ;  a  bay-window, 
with  deep  window-seat ;  a  table,  a  few  chairs,  and 
a  hanging  book-shelf,  containing  "  The  Child's  Fairy 
Library,"  "  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  "  Paul  and 
Virginia,"  "  The  Arabian  jSTights,"  and  several  other 
books,  all  well  worn  with  hard  reading ;  a  rocking- 
horse,  without  mane  or  tail,  its  origiual  colour  having 
become  an  entire  matter  of  speculation ;  a  box  of 
tools,  and  a  large  doll's  house,  to  let,  evidently  unfur- 
nished, for  not  a  vestige  of  table,  chair,  or  sofa  is  to  be 
seen  in  it — it  must  have  been  tenantless,  too,  a  long  time, 
for  it  is  sadly  out  of  repair.  On  the  table,  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  lie  in  admirable  confusion  paint-boxes  and 
pictures  in  sheets ;  with  red,  green,  and  blue  tinsel ;  a 
cup  full  of  water,  with  pens  and  paper,  pencils,  India- 
rubber,  and  string.     The  toys  are  the  sole  relics  left  of 
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the  nursery,  only  kept  for  old  acquaintance  sake.  The 
owner  of  the  doll's  house  is  a  grave,  meek-eyed,  little 
maiden  in  the  school-room  ;  the  l^old  rider  of  the  rock- 
ing-horse wears  the  Queen's  button,  and  rides  ov^r  the 
waves  of  the  broad  Atlantic.  There  is  no  need  of  a  nur- 
sery, so  this  room  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  play-room. 
Then  I  see  two  boys  in  that  room,  one  a  year  younger 
than  the  other,  sitting  in  that  window-seat,  talking — 
talking  as  eamesi'iy  as  though  they  were  deciding  the 
fate  of  a  nation ;  they  are  not  brothers,  but  they  love 
one  another  as  much  as  though  they  were.  One,  the 
elder,  is  tall  and  pa]e ;  the  other  short,  sturdy,  and 
ruddy.  I  think  I  can  even  hear  them  talk,  so  well  do  I 
remember  all  that  occurred.  It  was  summer-time,  late 
in  the  evening ;  the  day-light  was  beginning  to  fade,  and 
a  very  slight  breeze  was  whispering  among  the  trees ; 
the  boys  could  see  from  the  window  where  they  sat 
into  the  farmyard — see  the  farming-men  going  to  rack- 
up  the  horses,  turning  the  cows  out  fiom  the  shed, 
where  they  had  been  milked,  into  the  field  golden  with 
buttercups  beyond ;  hear  the  ducks  quacking  as  they 
waddled  along  home  in  one  long  line,  and  the  occasional 
cluck  of  a  hen,  who  cannot  settle  herself  comfortably 
on  her  perch.  Among  the  trees,  to  the  right  of  the 
farmyard,  they  could  see  the  tower  of  the  church, 
covered  with  ivy,  and  the  rooks  soaring  and  wheeling 
about  in  the  air  as  though  they  could  not  quite  make 
their  minds  up  to  go  to  bed  in  their  nests  among  those 
shining  ivy-leaves,  but  were  more  disposed,  like  dissi- 
pated rooks,  to  make  a  night  of  it. 

"  Bertram,"  said  the  younger  boy,  "  I  want  to  know 
what  you  call  being  a  coward." 

*'  AVhat  I  call  being  a  coward  ?"  answered  Bertram. 
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with  a  strange  smile,  wliicli  was  peculiar  to  Hm,  "  being 
afraid  when  there  is  no  danger." 

The  younger  boy  laughed  as  he  said,  "  Well,  Ber- 
tram, but  nobody  is  afraid,  then,  I  should  think." 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  are.  I  have  known  people  afraid  to 
go  in  a  churchyard  at  night  by  themselves,  to  stay  in  a 
house  or  room  by  themselves,  when  it  is  dark,  or  walk 
home  in  lonely  roads  alone  :  those  I  call  cowards.  Then 
there  are  fellows  who  are  afraid  to  do  right  for  fear  they 
should  be  laughed  at,  or  afraid  to  speak  the  truth  for 
fear  they  should  be  punished.  I'ear,  in  real  danger, 
seems  to  me  only  a  natural  feeling  given  us  to  preserve 
oiir  lives.     I  don't  think  that  is  cowardice." 

"Well,  then,  I'm  not  a  coward;  for  I  don't  beheve  I 
should  be  afraid  of  any  of  those  sort  of  things,  though 
I  don't  know  that  I  was  ever  tried." 

Bertram  smiled  again  as  he  said,  "  Will  you  go 
some  night  into  the  churchyard  alone,  Frank,  and 
bring  me  some  ivy-leaves,  as  a  proof  that  you  have 
been?" 

"  Yes,  that  I  will.  I'll  go  to-night  if  you  like,  if 
my  father  and  mother  will  let  me." 

"  Agreed  ;  we'll  ask  them,"  said  Bertram,  and  as  he 
spoke  the  door  opened,  and  the  little  grave  maiden  came 
in  to  say,  that  papa  thought  it  was  time  for  Frank  to  go 
to  bed.  The  boys  exchanged  glances  with  one  another, 
but  said  nothing,  only  followed  the  little  girl  into  the 
sitting-room. 

That  little  gu-1 !  let  me  pause  awhile  to  speak  of 
ner ;  that  Httle,  wise,  gentle,  loving  child,  whose  sweet 
face  and  pretty  ways — half-woman,  half-child — I  re- 
member better  tL  an  anything  besides;  who.  even  when 
years  had  passed  over  our  heads,  retained  the    same 
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Bweet  child-nature,  and  whose  simple  words  had  more 
power  over  me  than  the  strongest  eloquence  urged  by 
others.  Who,  that,  ever  knew  her,  could  forget  the 
earnest  blue  eyes,  the  masses  of  golden  hair  hanging  in 
rich  luxuriance  about  her  face,  the  irresistible  pleading 
manner  which  won  her  her  own  way  in  all  things  ? 
Sweet  sister,  true  friend,  I  owe  you  more  than  I  can 
ever  repay.  I  think  there  would  be  better  men  in  the 
world  if  they  had  all  such  sisters. 

The  boys  followed  her  into  the  sitting-room,  as  I 
have  said,  and  made  their  request  about  Frank's  visit  to 
the  churchyard. 

His  mother  said  it  would  be  very  little  merit  to  go 
when  all  people  were  awake  and  astii',  and  she  thought 
he  would  not  be  able  to  keep  his  eyes  open  much 
la'.er,  and  laughing  the  matter  off,  she  dismissed  him 
to  bed. 

And  now  I  see  a  little  room  with  a  white  tent-bed  in 
it,  and  a  window  where,  on  the  blind,  the  soft  moonlight 
makes  shadows  of  the  rose-leaves  which  cluster  so  luxu- 
riantly outside  ;  and  I  see  a  boy  creeping  softly  out  of 
that  bed,  dressing  himself  in  haste  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  and  creeping  down  stairs,  his  shoes  in  his  hand 
that  his  footfall  might  not  be  heard.  Oh,  little  Frank, 
what  errand  are  you  on  ?  He  had  gone  to  bed,  but  not 
to  sleep,  so  strong  was  the  desire  to  visit  the  church- 
yard and  bring  back  the  ivy-leaf  trophy,  proving  to 
Bertram  that  he  was  no  coward,  and  he  tossed  and 
turned,  and  turned  and  tossed,  and  finally  determined, 
as  soon  as  the  house  was  quiet  and  every  one  asleep,  to 
go  to  the  churchyard,  secui'e  the  ivy-leaf,  and  pi'esent  it 
in  triumph  to  Bertram  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
He  knew  that  he  could  easily  jump  from  the  play-room 
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wmciow,  and,  crossing  the  farm,  be  in  the  churchyard  iu 
a  few  moments,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  open  the  vria- 
dow  without  disturbing  the  house.  He  managed,  with- 
out making  the  least  noise,  to  feel  his  way  down  the 
stairs,  and  to  open  the  room  door,  but  he  had  forgotten 
that  the  shutters  would  be  shut,  and  therefore  there 
would  be  no  moonlight  to  guide  him  to  the  window ; 
however,  he  knew  in  which  position  it  was,  and  got 
safely  to  it-,  mei'ely  knocking  against  a  chair  once ;  but 
to  undo  the  baj*  of  the  shutter,  and  open  that  and  the 
window  noiselessly  was  a  more  difficult  task.  He  suc- 
ceeded though,  after  an  amount  of  perseverance  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  and  springing  lightly  off  the  window- 
sill,  stood  alone  out  in  the  silent  night.  His  heart  beat 
tni  he  could  hear  it,  and  after  all  he  had  a  great  mind 
to  jump  in  at  the  window  again  and  go  back  to  bed  ;  but 
still  the  anxious  desire  to  prove  his  braveiy  to  Bertram 
was  so  strong,  that  it  mastered  every  other  consideration, 
and  away  he  started,  running  as  fast  as  he  could  towards 
the  chm'chyard.  He  soon  reached  it,  thi-ew  open  the 
little  gate,  and  ran  up  the  path  that  led  to  the  porch  by 
which  he  knew  some  ivy  grew  that  he  could  reach. 

How  solemn,  yet  beautiful  it  all  looked.  The  strong 
shadows  of  the  gravestones  thrown  by  the  bright  light 
of  the  moon,  the  gKttering  of  the  windows  on  which 
the  bright  light  fell,  the  building  itseh",  so  dai'k  an«l 
grand,  standing  out  in  such  strong  relief  against  the 
clear  sky,  the  excessive  stillness  and  the  sense  of  entire 
solitude,  were  sufficient  to  awe  an  older  person  than 
the  little  boy,  who,  stretching  up  one  hand  to  pick  the 
ivy,  stai'ted  and  almost  screamed,  in  spite  of  aU  his 
boasted  courage,  as  he  heard  a  sHght  noise,  and  turning 
round  saw  a  figui'e  standing  by  the  church  within  two  or 
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tliree  yards  of  him.  Ho  stood  tiTiUS&xed  gazing  at  it, 
feeling  as  thougli  lie  could  not  more,  but  when  after  a 
second  it  moved  towards  him,  he  turned  round  and  flev>' 
rather  than  ran  towards  home.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  others  besides  himself  might  wish  to  come  in 
the  churchyard  at  night,  nor  did  he  stop  to  remember 
that  a  public  pathway  went  through  it,  and  probably 
some  one  was  returning  from  an  evening  visit  to  a  friend  ; 
he  stopped  to  think  of  nothing,  he  was  only  sure  of  one 
thing — that  it  was  a  stranger,  no  one  he  had  ever  seen 
before,  and  therefore  it  must  be  some  unearthly  being  ; 
and  so  the  poor,  foolish  child,  who  had  been  so  anxious 
to  prove  his  courage,  ran,  as  faGt  as  his  trembling  limb.s 
would  carry  him,  home,  fearing  to  look  behind  him,  and 
yet  fancying  himself  pursued — and  what  was  his  horror, 
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wlieu  he  readied  his  home,  to  find  the  window  closed 
and  fastened !  What  should  he  do  ?  Every  limb 
trembled  ;  he  felt  that  his  strength  was  failing  him  ;  he 
conld  not  be  alone  out  there  another  moment.  What 
shoidd  he  do  ?  in  despair  he  said  again  and  again.  He 
ihonght  of  his  sister's  room,  and,  stooping  hastily,  he 
picked  up  s%me  pebbles  and  thi'ew  them  up  at  the 
Avindow ;  but  he  had  to  repeat  it  several  times  before 
a  little  white -robed  figure  opened  the  window  and 
looked  out. 

"  Lucy,  dear,  come  down — it's  me  ;  come  and  let  me 
ID,  quick." 

The  little  figure  disappeai'ed  from  the  window,  and 
in  a  second  or  two  more  the  hall-door  was  opened  to 
receive  him ;  but  not  only  was  his  little  sister  there,  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  stood  his  father. 

'•  Frank,  what  do  you  mean  by  this  ?  You  it  was,  I 
suppose,  who  left  the  play-room  window  open  ?" 

Poor  Frank,  at  the  risk  of  your  calling  him  a  muff, 
I  must  own  the  truth,  and  candidly  state  that  he  burst 
into  a  passionate  fit  of  tears.  The  excitement  of  the 
last  half  hour,  and  his  disappointment  at  his  own  failnre, 
were  too  much  for  him,  so  !Mr.  Harvey  only  said, 
"  Gro  to  bed  now  at  once,  we  will  talk  this  matter 
over  in  the  morning.  And  you  too,  my  httle  girl,  go 
to  your  bed  as  quickly  as  you  can ;"  and  gently  push- 
ing his  children  before  him,  he  went  up  stairs  and 
into  his  own  room.  But  kind,  gentle,  loving  Lucy  could 
not  leave  her  brother  in  tears :  she  followed  him  into 
his  bed-room,  and,  when  he  threw  himself  down  on  the 
first  chau-,  still  sobbing  bitterly,  she  drew  his  head  down 
Tipon  her  bosom  and  stroked  his  hair,  and  murmured 
loving  words  to  liim,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  woman's 
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nature,  which  was  so  strong  in  her,  child  thongh  she  was  ; 
and  there  they  remained,  the  moonlight  streaming  on 
them,  his  head,  with  its  thick  brown  hair  and  his  sun- 
biimt  face,  resting  against  her  fair  soft  one,  the  big, 
strong  schoolboy  soothed  and  tended  by  the  little  being 
who,  as  that  silvery  moon  shone  upon  her,  upon  her  golden 
hair,  upon  her  arms  placed  so  lovingly  about  him, 
looked  like  a  little  angel ;  and  then  Frank  told  her  all, 
why  he  had  gone  out,  showed  her  the  leaf  which,  in  all 
his  finght,  he  had  kept  so  tightly  in  his  hand,  and  told 
her  how  the  figure  had  frightened  him, 

"Why,  Frank,  what  sort  of  a  figure  was  it:'"  she 
asked. 

"  An  old  man,  it  looked  like,  with  long  white 
feair." 
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"  Well,  perhaps  it  was  an  old  man,  dear.  Why 
should  you  be  afraid  of  him  ?  I  think  I  should  have 
been  glad  that  there  was  some  one  there,  and  that  I  was 
not  all  alone." 

"  But,  Lucy,  I  know  all  the  people  in  this  little 
village;  and  he  was  a  stranger  to  me.  I  am  sure  I  never 
saw  him  before,"  said  Frank,  earnestly. 

*' And  so,  I  suppose,  you  thought  it  was  a  ghost," 
said  the  little  maiden,  smiling  and  kissing  his  forehead 
as  she  continued,  "  I  think  you  were  a  goose  to  imagine 
such  a  thing.  I  thought  you  weren't  afraid  and  didn't 
beKeve  about  them." 

"  'No  more  I  do,  Lucy ;  but  still,  what  could  quite  a 
stranger  be  doing  there  at  this  time  of  night  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  because  he  2vas  a  stranger 
perhaps  he  had  come  to  see  the  church  by  moonlight, 
and,  I  dare  say,  he  wondered  what  you  were  doing." 

Frank,  in  the  safety  of  his  own  room,  listening  to 
his  sister's  quiet  reasoning,  began  to  recover  himself, 
and  think  how  foolish  he  had  been  ;  but  now  what  galled 
him  was,  that  he  could  no  longer  assure  Bertram  that  he 
was  no  coward";  how  he  would  laugh  at  him,  for,  of 
coui'se,  his  father  would  insist  on  knowing  the  truth  iu 
the  morning,  and  therefore  the  secret  could  not  bo  kept 
from  Bertram. 

His  sister  tried  to  console  him  on  this  subject  too, 
but  with  less  success,  and  finally,  his  sobs  being  stilled 
and  his  usual  composure  regained,  she  left  him,  begging 
him  to  try  and  go  to  sleep,  for  she  thought  papa  would 
not  be  very  angry,  and  Bertram  would  never  be  so  un- 
kind as  to  laugh  at  him.  And  Bertram  really  did  not 
laugh  at  him  ;  he  v/as  far  too  kind  to  laugh  at  any  one, 
though  he  Avas  always  ready  to  laugh  ivith  them.     His 
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father  did  laugh  at  him  a  little,  but  not  more  than  ho 
deserved,  and,  indeed,  Frank  thought  he  was  very  kind 
not  to  punish  him. 

"It's  very  well  I  didn't  shoot  you,"  he  said  ;  "  for 
■when  I  went  down  staii's  to  discover  what  the  noise  was 
I  heard,  and  found  the  play-room  window  open,  I  loaded 
my  gun.  However,  I  think  you  have  had  enough  of 
night  adventure  for  the  present,  and  so  we  will  say  no 
more  about  it."     And  thus  the  matter  ended. 

But  now,  I  think,  I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  the 
Bertram  that  Frank  loved  so  much,  and  whose  good 
opinion  he  so  much  coveted.  He  was  foui-  years  older 
than  Frank,  and  very  clever,  and,  what  is  somewhat 
uncommon  in  boys,  very  good  as  well  as  very  clever ; 
very  happy  and  cheerful  too,  would  enter  into  every 
game  or  amusement  heartily,  and  was,  in  short,  quite 
worthy  of  the  love  and  admiration  he  had  inspu'cd  in 
the  heart  of  Frank. 

He  had  come  to  live  at  the  old  farm  when  he  was 
quite  a  baby.  He  was  brought  there  by  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, who  stated  that  the  child  was  an  orphan  left  in 
his  charge  ;  that  he  knew  little  about  children,  and  cared 
less ;  that  the  boy  was  a  poor,  sickly  little  thing,  and 
wanted  »•  mother's  care  ;  that  he  would  pay  anything 
they  liked  for  him,  if  they  woTild  only  take  him.  The 
poor,  little,  wailing,  weakly-looking  child  touched  the 
"mother's  heart,  and  Mrs.  Haiwey  took  him. 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  him  till  he's  a  big  boy,"  said 
the  strange  old  man ;  "  then,  if  he's  good  and  a  gentle- 
man, I'll  take  him  ;  and  if  he  pleases  me,  he  shall  have 
my  money  when  I  die.  I  shall  pay  you  the  terms  you  ask 
through  my  lawyer  regulai-ly  every  quarter.  Here's  his 
address  J  ifjou've  any  communication  to  make  tome  write 
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tlirougli  him.  I  expect,  by  the  look  of  him,  your  first  com- 
inunication  will  be  to  bid  me  get  a  hatband,  as  I  presume 
that  would  be  considered  necessary,  as  I'm  his  grand- 
father. And  now,  good  day."  And  so  he  left  them, 
and  Bertram  had  been  there  ever  since,  growing  stronger 
each  day,  and  each  day  wanning  more  on  the  love  of 
those  he  lived  amongst.  Of  the  old  man  they  had  seen 
nothing  moi'e,  nor  heard  anything,  though  the  money 
was  always  regularly  paid. 


And  now  what  do  I  see,  still  gazing  into  the  glow- 
ing embers  or  the  branches  of  the  old  cedar,  with  the 
wondering,  eager  eyes  of  my  boy  still  fixed  on  me  ?  I 
see  a  wood,  with  thick  moss  at  the  feet  of  old  trees, 
and  wild-flowers  growing  in  abundance,  and  squirrels 
running  about,  and  birds  singing  overhead,  and  large 
butterflies  spreading  their  gorgeously-painted  wings  in 
the  beautiful  sunshine,  and  blue  di'agon-flies  darting 
about,  and  masses  of  ferns  and  underwood,  and  no 
sound  but  the  singing  of  the  birds,  and  occasionally  the 
fall  of  a  leaf,  or  the  sudden  rush  of  a  bird  from  among 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  And  I  see  one  particular  spot 
in  that  wood  where  some  trees  have  been  felled,  which 
serve  as  seats  for  four  children,  whose  meny  voices  and 
laughter  make  the  silent  wood  echo  again — Frank  and 
Berti'am,  Lucy  and  a  little  friend  of  hers,  whom  she 
loves,  as  Frank  loves  Bertram.  Bonny  May,  who  could 
ever  help  loving  you ;  who  could  help  laughing  when 
you  laughed,  or  could  help  feeling  brighter  from  your 
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brightness,  full  of  mii-tli  and  nuschief,  fun  and  fi'olic, 
playful  as  a  kitten,  but  harmless  as  a  dove ; — who 
could  help  loving  you,  Bonny  May  !  She  was  a  clergy- 
man's daughter,  a  child  bom  to  him  late  in  life,  and  now 
the  only  thing  he  had  left  to  love,  for  he  was  a  widower. 
And  how  he  loved  her  !  how  he  indulged  her,  and 
laughed  at  her  mischievous  tricks,  though  again  and 
again  he  told  her  she  was  not  fit  to  be  a  clergyman's 
daughter.  Every  one  indulged  her.  But  for  her 
oiVn  naturally  sweet  disposition,  she  must  have  been 
spoilt.  The  old  cook,  who  had  lived  with  them  for 
years,  never  could  scold  her,  though  she  was  most  fre- 
quently the  victim  of  her  tricks.  She  would  come 
sometimes  to  the  back-door,  dressed  up  in  an  old  bonnet 
and  cloak,  and  knock,  and  when  the  poor  old  body  had 
dried  her  hands,  and  hurried  as  quickly  as  she  could  to 
open  it,  she  would  drop  a  curtsey,  and  inquire,  gravely, 
if  "  the  cat  was  at  home  ! "  The  poor  old  woman  had  a 
perfect  horror  of  dogs,  and  May,  who  could  imitate  every 
animal  she  had  ever  heard,  would  hide  under  the  kitchen 
table,  just  as  the  old  dame  sat  down  to  have  a  rest,  and 
utter  a  low  growl  and  sharp  bark,  which  would  send 
the  poor  old  body  half  across  the  kitchen,  exclaiming, 
"  Drat  the  dog,  why  don't  they  keep  the  brute  tied  up  ? 
Mary,  Susan,  some  of  you,  drive  this  creatui-e  out !" 
And  when  her  calls  had  summoned  the  maids,  with 
brooms  and  other  implements,  to  drive  forth  the  offend- 
ing animal,  out  would  rush  May,  laughing  as  only  she 
could  laugh,  making  the  poor  old  cook  laugh  too,  in  spite 
of  her  wrath  at  being  so  deceived.  One  day,  finding  a 
bii'd-trap  set  in  the  field  near  their  house,  she  got  a 
dead  blackbird  and  placed  in  it,  shutting  down  the  tfap, 
as  though  it  had  been  caught,  and  remained  at  some 
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little  distance,  eagerly  watching  for  tLe  arrival  of  the 
children  who  had  set  the  trap — they  soon  came,  running 
home  from  school,  and  hastened  at  once  to  their  trap. 
"  Come  on,  boys,"  cried  the  first  who  canght  sight  of  it 
to  the  others,  who  loitered  a  httle  behind ;  "  come  on, 
we've  got  'nn — make  haste,"  he  said,  as,  kneeling  down 
by  the  trap,  he  laid  his  hand  on  it,  "  throw  your  hand- 
kercher  over  it — make  haste,  I  tcH'ee,  it  do  just  peck 


my  finger."  This  was  too  much  for  May,  who  burst 
into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter,  and  ran  home  as 
fast  as  she  could,  lest  the  boys  should  discover  that  she 
was  the  perpetrator  of  the  trick.  But  with  all  this  mis- 
chief and  fan  there  could  not  be  a  kinder  little  creature, 
with  a  more  loving  nature.  She  had  heaps  of  pets,  and 
might  be  seen  walking  about  the  garden  with  a  dove  on 
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her  slioiJder,  a  cat  in  her  arms,  and  followed  bj  a  dog, 
a  raven,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  pet  lambs,  for  she 
always  had  them  brought  to  her  if  they  lost  their 
mothers,  to  bring  them  up  by  hand.  Such  was  the 
merry  addition  to  the  wood  party,  so  you  may  guess 
how  it  did  ring  with  their  laughter. 

They  had  been  very  happy  for  some  houi's,  but  it 
was  getting  towards  tea-time,  and  they  thought  it  better 
to  retui-n  home  ;  so  they  began  to  pack  up  their  basket, 
which  had  contained  the  provisions  Mrs.  Haiwey  had  pre- 
pared for  them,  when,  all  at  once,  Frank  nttered  a  cry, 
and  seizing  Bertram's  arm,  said,  "  Look  there  !" 

Bertram  turaed  quickly,  but  saw  nothing.  "  What 
am  I  to  look  at  ?  "What  is  ifc  r"  he  asked.  "  Why,  how- 
white  you  look,  Fi'ank  !"' 

"  Oh  !  Bertram,"  he  said,  "  it  was  the  same  old  man 
I  saw  in  the  churchyard." 

"  Where,  boy  ?  where  ?" 

"  Why,  between  those  two  bushes  he  was  standing 
when  I  called  out ;  but  he  vanished  directly." 

"No  wonder,  poor  old  gentleman,"  said  Beriram, 
laughing;  "you  frightened  him.  However,  I'll  find 
liim,  and  apologize  to  him.     Which  way  did  he  go  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  Bertram,  don't  go  ;"  exclaimed  Frank,  and 
Lucy,  too,  for  though  not  at  all  afraid  herself,  she  thought 
Frank  would  rather  Bertram  stayed. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  May.  "  Do  you  want  to  catch 
that  old  man,  do  you  say  ?  Let  me  go ;  111  under- 
take to  catch  him.  I  saw  him  peeping  through  the 
bushes." 

"  There,  Bertram  ;  do  you  hear  that  ?  She  saw  liim," 
said  poor  little  Franlv,  stiU.  tightly  holding  Bei'tram's 
arm. 
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**  Well,  all  right ;  let  me  go  and  speak  to  Mm." 

"I'll  go,"  said  May.  And  before  they  conld  stop 
Tier  she  was  away  through  the  bushes  in  full  pursuit. 

"  Oh  dear  !  ^lay  should  not  have  run  off  like  that, 
when  it's  so  late,"  said  little  Lucy.  "  We  ought  to  bo 
going  home,  and  now  we  must  wait  for  her." 

Bertram,  who  had  been  standing  looking  at  Frank 
for  some  moments,  put  his  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder, 
and  said — 

"  Frank,  is  not  this  being  afraid  where  there  is  no 
danger  ?  Why  may  not  an  old  man  walk  about  in  the 
woods  as  well  as  us  r" 

"  But  why  does  he  always  come  when  I  go,  and  why 
do  we  not  see  him  in  the  day-time  ?"  asked  Frank,  "  or 
know  by  this  time  who  he  is  ?" 

"  Why,  because,  I  dare  say,  this  hot  weather,  he  pre- 
fers evening  walks  ;  and  we  don't  know  who  he  is, 
because  we  haven't  taken  the  trouble  to  ask.  I  am  sure 
I  have  never  thought  of  liim  agaia  since  you  said  you 
saw  him  in  the  churchyard.  "  Now  pray  let  us  think  no 
more  of  such  nonsense,  but  go  on  packing  up  the  things 
ready  to  go  home.  I  am  more  anxious  about  that  wild 
May  ininning  off  into  the  wood.  I  hope  she  will  soon 
come  back,  for,  as  Lucy  says,  it  grows  late." 

They  finished  packing  up  the  things  ;  Frank,  feeling 
vexed  and  ashamed  of  himself,  said  no  more.  Lucy 
and  Bertram  chatted  together  very  happily  for  some 
time  ;  but  May  did  not  return,  and  the  sun  began 
slowly  to  sink  down  in  his  bed  of  clouds,  changing  all 
things  to  a  bright  rose  colour.  The  birds  twittered 
and  bustled  about  in  the  trees,  and  flew  from  one  to 
the  other,  as  though  they  were  puzzled  to  find  their 
own  nests  ;    and  at  length  they,  too,  were  still,  and  the 
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bright  rose-coloured  light  faded,  and  still  May  did  not 
return, 

"  Let  us  all  go  the  -way  she  went,"  said  Bertram, 
"  and  try  to  find  her ;  perhaps  if  we  hollo  she  will 
hear  us.     I  fear  she  must  have  missed  her  way." 

Frank's  anxiety  for  May  had  now  mastered  his  fear 
of  his  mysterious  old  man,  and  he  willingly  agreed  to 
go  with  the  others  ;  and,  pushing  through  the  bushes, 
they  found  a  very  narrow  path,  in  which  there  was  room 
but  for  one  person  at  a  time  ;  and  so,  in  single  file, 
they  moved  along,  pausing  every  now  and  then  to 
call  May's  name  as  loud  as  they  could,  but  without 
success. 

"Itisveiy  strange,"  said  Bertram.  "  "WTiere  can 
she  be  ?  I  should  have  thought  she  could  scarcely  have 
got  out  of  hearing  by  this  time  ;  but  we  must  certainly 
return  and  go  home,  your  mother  will  be  so  anxious 
about  us." 

"And  leave  May  alone  in  the  wood!"  said  Lucy, 
the  tears  rising  into  her  soft  eyes. 

"  I  will  come  and  try  and  find  her  when  I  have 
taken  you  both  home." 

"  No ;  I  will  stay  in  the  place  where  May  left  us, 
and  you  had  better  go  home,  and  tell  mamma  where  I 
am,"  said  Lucy. 

"  No,"  answered  Bertram.  "  Let  me  stay,  and  you 
two  go  home  ;  it  is  not  far.  And  that  is  a  very  good 
idea  of  yours,  Lucy  ;  she  will  very  likely  come  back  to 
the  place  where  she  left  us.  Let  us  turn  at  once.  I 
•will  take  up  my  post  in  that  spot  when  we  reach  it,  and 
you  two  hurry  home  as  fast  as  you  can.  Hark  !  the 
church  clock  is  striking  eight.     Run  home  quickly." 

Frank  would  have  liked  to  offer  to  stay,  but  the 
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thought  of  the  mysterious  stranger  tied  his  tongue. 
He  felt  he  could  not  sit  alone  in  that  wood  with  the 
dread  of  seeing  him  again  ;  and  so,  drawing  his  sister's 
ai'm  through  his,  and  taking  up  the  basket,  they  ran 
off",  leaving  Bertram  seated  on  one  of  the  fallen  trees,  in 
the  spot  where  they  had  had  their  picnic.  As  soon  as 
they  reached  home  they  eagerly  told  their  mother 
that  May  was  lost,  and  Bertram  was  remaining  to  find 
her,  and  Mrs.  Harvey  at  once  ordered  one  of  the 
farm  laboui'ers  to  go  also,  and  sent  up  to  the  vicarage, 
to  let  the  vicar  know. 

"  We  need  not  go  to  bed  till  we  know  if  May  comes 
home,  dear  mamma,  need  we  ?"  asked  Lucy. 

"  ISTo,  dear ;  but  she  will  be  home  long  before  your 
bed-time,  I  trust.  After  you  have  had  some  tea,  we  will 
walk  out  again  in  that  direction,  and  meet  them.  I 
thought  you  were  all  lost." 

"  Yes,  dear  mamma,  we  are  late  ;  we  waited  so  for 
May.  There  are  no  wolves  in  our  woods,  are  there, 
mamma?"  said  Lucy. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Harvey,  smiling,  and 
kissing  the  little  anxious  face  held  up  to  hers  ;  "  neither 
May  nor  Bertram  will  be  eaten  up." 

The  children  did  not  mention  the  strange  old  man. 
Frank  was  ashamed,  and  Lucy  did  not,  because  she 
thought  her  brother  did  not  wish  her  to  do  so,  and  so 
they  sat  do^vn  to  their  tea,  at  every  sound  looking 
from  the  window,  to  see  if  May  and  Bertram  were 
coming.  But  the  meal  was  ended,  and  they  did  not 
come. 

And  what  of  Bertram  ?  Well,  he  sat  Avherc  they  had 
left  him,  endeavouring  to  amuse  himself  and  pass  away 
the  time  with  carving  a  piece  of  wood  with  his  penknife, 
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and,  presently  hearing  footsteps,  lie  holloed.  His 
shout  was  answered,  but  it  was  by  a  man — only  the 
man  whom  they  had  sent  to  help  in  the  search  for  May, 
He  told  him  he  had  better  hunt  the  wood,  while  he 
(Bertraru)  still  remained  where  he  w^as.  And  so  away 
he  went ;  and  the  time  wore  on  but  very  slowly,  till  at 
length  he  heard  the  distant  sound  of  the  church  clock 
striking  nine.  Another  footstep  !  Surel}''  this  is  May. 
The  bushes  part ;  he  springs  to  his  feet ;  and  before 
him  stands  Frank's  mysterious  old  man  !  But  instead 
of  inspiring  any  terror  in  Bertram's  mind,  he  was  glad 
to  see  him,  in  the  hope  of  his  furnishing  some  informa- 
tion of  May ;  and  he  eagerly  made  inquiry  of  him  if 
he  had  seen  a  little  girl  auj^where  in  the  wood.  No- 
thing could  be  more  gentle  or  less  alarming  than  the 
old  man's  voice,  as  he  answered — 

"  No,  my  boy,  I  have  not ;  but  I  have  not  wandered 
about  much,  I  have  been  sitting  close  by  here  reading  till 
I  could  see  no  longer.  I  found  quite  an  arbour  among 
the  trees ;  I  have  been  there  ever  since  I  broke  on  your 
picnic  unintentionally  some  time  ago.  Have  you  lost 
one  of  your  little  friends  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  she  left  us  here  more  than  an  hour 
ago,  and  I  cannot  think  vvhere  she  can  be.  A  man  is  in 
seai'ch  of  her  now  througli  the  wood,  and  I  am  remain- 
ing here  ia  hopes  of  her  I'eturning  to  the  place  where  she 
lefD  us." 

"  Perhaps  she  has  returned  home,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  I  think  she  would  not  without  first  coming  back  to 
us  ;  she  knew  we  were  waiting  for  her." 

"  Your  name  is  Bertram  Meredith,"  said  the  old 
man,  who,  whilst  he  had  been  speaking,  had  been  stai'ing 
hai'd  at  him. 
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*'  It  is  ;  do  you  know  me  r"  asked  Bertram,  wondei- 
ingly. 

"I  used  to  know  you,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
strange  smile ;  "  did  you  not,  a  few  days  ago,  walk 
home  with  an  old  woman  and  carry  her  basket  for 
her  r" 

"  I  did,"  said  Bertram 

"  Did  you  not  cany  a  little  child  along  the  road  who 
was  crying  because  she  was  tired,  yesterday  r" 

*'  I  did,"  answered  Bertram,  wondering  more  and 
more,  and  blushing,  too,  as  his  kind  deeds  were  thus 
enumerated. 

"  Do  you  not,  out  of  yotir  pocket-money,  pay  for  the 
schooling  of  a  lame  boy  in  this  village,  and  every  Stin- 
day  read  the  service  to  a  poor  old  bedridden  man  ?  May 
I  never  see  a  blush  on  your  face,  boy,  for  deeds  worse 
than  these.  Come  wT.th  me  to  Mrs.  Harvey's,  she  will 
tell  you  who  I  am,  and  why  I  have  taken  such  pains  to 
find  out  all  you  do.     Come  !  " 

'•But  the  child  May,"  said  the  bewildered  Ber- 
tram. 

"  She  is  safe  at  home,  never  feai- ;  we  had  better 
seek  her  there  ;"  and  so,  drawing  Bertram's  ai-m  thiough 
his,  the  two  left  the  wood. 

And  who  can  describe  Frank's  feelings,  when, 
starting  forth  with  Mrs.  Harvey  and  his  sister  to  meet 
them,  as  she  had  promised  they  should,  he  beheld  Ber- 
tram arm  in  arm  with  his  mysteriotis  stranger.  The 
mystery  was  soon  solved,  he  was  Bertram's  grand- 
father. He  had  remained  for  some  days  in  lodgings  in 
the  village  under  a  feigned  name,  to  watch  the  boy,  to 
judge  for  himself  whether  he  were  worthy  to  *be  taken 
home  to  inherit  his  wealth.     Everything  he  heard  of  the 
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boy  charmed  him,  and  he  had  come  now  to  claim  him. 
His  evening  walk  in  the  churchyard  was  just  what  Lncy 
had  suggested — a  wish  to  see  the  beautiful  old  church 
by  moonlight,  and  his  love  of  strolling  out  in  the  cool 
nights  and  evenings  during  the  hot  summer  weather. 
Poor  little  Frank,  he  sat  with  briny  cheeks  and  down- 
cast looks  during  all  this  explanation ;  but  all  agreed  to 
spare  him  and  not  reveal  his  folly  to  old  !Mr.  Meredith, 
or  tell  him  how  Frank  had  believed  him  an  inhabitant  of 
another  world. 

And  now  you  will  ask,  what  of  May  ?  May  was  at 
that  moment  crying  bitterly  in  her  father's  arms.  Out 
of  pure  love  of  fun  and  mischief,  she  had  run  through 
the  wood  and  away  home  by  another  path,  run  up  stairs 
without  going  to  her  father,  and  hid  herself  in  her  own 
room,  anticipating  with  delight  the  hue  and  cry  vrhich 
would  be  made  after  her  ;  but  little  had  she  calculated 
on  the  effect  it  would  have  on  her  father,  and,  when 
creeping  down  the  back  stairs,  she  heard  cook  say  he 
had  been  pacing  the  road  looking  and  watching  for  her, 
and  was  now  sitting  at  the  window,  refusing  any  tea, 
with  great  tears  coursing  each  other  down  his  cheeks, 
she  bitterly  repented  her  foolish  trick,  and  running 
hastily  into  the  room  where  he  was  sitting,  she  said, 
"  Here  I  am,  dear  papa — I've  been  home  this  two 
hours.  It  was  only  my  fun  ;  do,  do  forgive  me  !  "  and 
the  bright  little  May,  who  had  hardly  ever  shed  a  tear 
in  her  life,  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping.  Her 
father  could  not  scold  her,  he  never  could,  he  kissed  her 
fondly,  told  her  she  was  too  old  to  be  so  wild,  that  she 
had  made  him  feel  very  wretched,  and  that  he  hoped  she 
would  not  do  so  any  more.  Sweet  May,  luckily  she  was 
blessed  with  so  tender  a  heart,  or  this  gentle  admonition 
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wou]d  have  had.  but  little  effect ;  as  it  Tvas,  the  lesson 
sunk  deep,  and  she  always  endeavoured  for  the  future  to 
think,  before  she  indulged  in  any  trick,  whether  it  would 
pain  or  frighten  any  one. 


And  now  I  see,  through  the  mist  of  years,  a  boy 
standing  amidst  some  twenty  other  boys  in  a  large 
courtyard,  they  are  eagerly  talking,  all  speaking  at 
once  and  'v\'ith  great  excitement.  The  boy  I  see  so  plainly 
is  younger  and  smaller  than  any  of  them  ;  it  is  to  him 
all  their  talk  seems  addressed ;  he  looks  flushed,  and 
half-angry,  half-frightened.  Through  the  buzz  of  those 
numerous  voices,  there  seems  to  come  the  memory  of 
one  saying,  "  Those  fellows  who  are  afraid  of  doing 
right  for  fear  they  should  be  laughed  at ;"  but  as  that 
memory  seems  to  give  him  fresh  courage,  and  he  is 
about  TO  speak,  a  tall  fellow  seizes  him  by  the  arm, 
saying,  with  a  mocking  laugh,  "  Come,  you  little  idiot, 
are  you  going  with  us  or  not  ?  What  a  good  chUd  it 
is !  TThat  a  pity  his  mammy  sent  him  among  such  a 
lot  of  naughty  boys  !  " 

This  witty  (?)  speech  caused  a  roar  of  laughter  from 
the  boys.  Oh,  that  laughter  I  how  many  an  honest  in- 
tention or  worthy  action  has  it  not  scared  away  !  How 
many  a  good  resolve  broken,  or  young,  innocent  mind 
first  corrupted,  may  not  rise  up  one  day  in  judg- 
ment against  those  scoffers  !  The  boy  has  gone  with 
his  companions — gone  to  a  boat-race  at  the  hour  he 
should    have   gone   to   his   tutor's,   promising  to  join 
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the  others  in  the  lie  they  mean  to  tell,  that  they  forgot 
to  go. 

And  now,  in  a  small  room,  I  can  see  this  boy  alone,  his 
arms  resting  on  a  table,  his  head  bowed  on  them,  his  face 
and  eyes  swollen  with  crying ;  he  has  been  severely 
flogged  for  the  first  time.  But  he  is  not  crymg  for  that 
so  much,  though  the  pain  was  shai^p  and  he  is  only  a  little 
fellow,  but  his  heart  is  full  of  penitence  for  his  folly, 
and,  under  that  softening  influence,  his  thoughts  have 
travelled  back  to  his  home,  to  his  kind  mother  and  still 
more  his  loving,  gentle,  Httle  sister.  Oh,  what  would  he 
give  to  lay  his  aching  head  on  her  shoulder  now,  and 
feel  her  little  tender  fingers  straying  over  his  face, 
caressing  him  and  soothing  him  as  she  was  wont.  The 
door  opens,  and  some  one  enters,  he  raises  his  head, 
but  he  can  only  say — "Oh,  Bertram!"  and  his  tears 
bui'st  out  afresh. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  you've  been  flogged,  eh !  i!^ever 
mind,  if  you  don't  like  it,  don't  get  into  mischief  again, 
that's  all." 

"  I'm  not  crying  for  the  flogging,  Bertram, but  because 
I'm  always  failing ;  this  is  the  churchyard  stoiy  over 
again.  I  have  been  a  coward  agaia — the  worst  sort  of 
one.  I  should  not  have  had  this  flogging  if  I  had  not 
been  afraid  of  the  boys  laughter,  and  so  it  will  be  to 
the  end." 

"  No,  no,  nonsense,  boy  ;  seeuig  one's  fault  is  being 
half  cured  of  it.  Cheer  up,  old  fellow ;  this  will  be 
a  lesson  to  you,  and  you'll  soon  gain  courage,  and 
learn  to  care  as  httle  for  that  senseless  laughter  as  I  do. 
Laugh  again,  and  go  youi-  own  way  ;  suppose  they  lick 
you,  let  them  ;  better  be  licked  by  them  for  doing  right 
than  flogged  by  the  master  for  doing  wrong.     So  cheer 
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up ;  tliink  liow  disappointed  my  grandfather  wlII  be  if 
you  don't  make  a  name  at  school,  when  he  has  placed 
you  here.  Let  us  do  credit  to  him,  Frank,  and  prove 
that  we  have  the  best  sort  of  courage  we  can  have — 
moral  courage." 

"  I  have  no  sort  of  courage,  Bertram,"  said  Frank 
sadly.  "  I  am  quite  out  of  heart ;  I  deserve,  indeed,  to 
be  called  coward." 

"K"o,  no  you  don't,  Frank  ;  you're  very  young  yet, 
and  a  public  school  teaches  hard  lessons.  We  buy  our 
experience  here  at  a  very  dear  rate,  but  it  teaches  us 
fine  lessons,  old  fellow  ;  fits  us  for  the  ^battle  of  life.' 
'Let  us  act  that  each  to-moirow  finds  us  farther  than 
to-day,'  and  all  will  be  right." 

All  honour  be  to  you,  Bertram ;  well  would  it  be  if 
all  had  such  friends  as  you.  Lucky  for  Frank  that  he 
knew  and  felt  his  value. 

Old  Mr.  ^Meredith  thought  that  he  could  not  in  any 
better  way  retui'n  the  kind  care  and  attention  the  Har- 
vey's had  bestowed  upon  Bertam,  than  by  giving  an 
education  to  their  son  ;  and  to  him  therefore  was  Frank 
indebted  for  being  sent  with  Bertram  to  one  of  our 
finest  public  schools,  and  though  many  were  the  trials 
which  attended  him  there,  now — in  his  later  life — he  feels 
how  they  all  tended  to  fit  him  for  the  trials  and  tempta- 
tions of  his  later  years,  and  how  much  he  owes  the  good 
friend  who  placed  him  there.  He  worked  well  and 
diligently,  for  he  was  always  fond  of  learning;  and 
cheered  on  and  encouraged  by  his  constant  companion 
and  firm  friend,  Bertram,  he  went  through  his  school-hfe 
far  better  than  he  had  hoped,  and  many  a  happy  Christ- 
mas-eve he  passed  at  old  Mr.  Meredith's,  when  the 
adventure  in  the  churchyard  was  related  for  the  amuse- 
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terror  and  dismay ;  not  at  their  entrance,  but  at  tlie 
broken  statue  lying  at  his  feet.  All  had  something  to 
suggest,  some  recommending  he  should  replace  the  statue 
on  the  pedestal,  and  stick  the  head  on  again  ;  ^Ir.  Mere- 
dith would  then  never  know  who  did  it.  This  sugges- 
tion seemed  such  a  rehef  to  Frank,  that  he  was  about 
to  adopt  it,  when  a  small  soft  hand  crept  into  his,  and, 
by  its  gentle  pressure,  seemed  to  bring  back  his  better 
nature. 

"  Xo  ;  I  wm  tell  Mr.  Meredith  himself  that  I  did  it. 
I  will  go  at  once,  and  see  if  he  is  iu  his  room.  I  can't 
play  any  more.  Tou  may  go  on  without  me,  if  you 
like." 

Lucy  gave  his  hand  another  pressure,  and  looked  up 
in  his  face  with  one  of  those  cheering,  encouraging 
smiles  which,  he  said,  always  helped  him  to  do  right ; 
and  away  he  went  to  find  ilr.  Meredith. 

He  was  in  his  room,  and  the  "  com.e  in"  was  an 
awful  sound  to  Frank. 

*'  Mr.  ^leredith,"  he  began,  in  a  fialtering  voice,  "  I 
have  had  a  great  misfortune" 

"  Indeed,  mj  boy  ;  what  is  it  ?  Tom  your  jacket, 
or  broken  your  nose,  or  lost  your  money  ?"  said  the  old 
man,  as  he  looked  up  with  an  amused  smile  at  the  boy's 
sorrowful  face. 

"  No,  sir ;  much  worse  than  all  that.  I  have  broken 
the  statue  in  the  library." 

"Broken  what  I"  said  !Mr.  Meredith,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  as  he  started  from  his  chair.  "  What  do  you 
say,  boy  ?  Broken  that  statue  in  the  hbrary  on  the 
pedestal  r" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  poor  Frank,  his  heart  beating 
audibly  as  he  spoke. 


"when  we  were  toung. 

The  old  man  grasped  his  arm  firmly,  and  Eaid,  in  a 
voice  of  suppressed  passion,  "  If  you  were  a  boy  of  my 
own,  I'd  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life."  And 
striding  past  him,  he  went  down  to  the  library  to  see  if 
anything  could  be  done  towards  the  restoration  of  his 
beautiful  statue,  leaving  poor  Frank  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  too  bewildered  and  distressed  to  know 
what  next  to  do.     But  Mr.  Meredith  was  not  gone  long. 


On  his  return,  he  laid  his  hand  on  Frank's  shoulder,  and 
said — ■ 

"You  were  alone  in  the  room  when  you  broke 
that  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;   quite." 

"  None  of  the  other  children  with  you  ?" 

"  No,  sir.    I  was  running  away  to  escape  them.    We 
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were  playing  hare  and  liounds.  I  upset  it,  rnnning  so 
fast  through  the  room." 

"  Did  you  know  I  valued  it  ?" 

*'  Yes,  sii-." 

*'  Did  you  think  I  should  be  angry  with  you  ?" 

"  I  thought  it  likely,  sir.  I  knew  you  would  be 
sorry  ;  and  so  am  I,  sir,  very." 

"  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  stick  the  head  on  again, 
and  return  it  to  its  place  ?  No  one  would  ever  have 
known  you  had  done  it  then." 

Frank's  face  flushed  to  his  temples  as  he  answered — 
"  I  should  not  like  to  have  done  so,  sir ;  though  I  believe 
I  was  half-tempced  for  a  moment." 

"  Frank,"  said  Mr.  Meredith,  "  you  have  acted  well ; 
you  have  been  very  hrave,^'  he  said,  with  a  marked  smile, 
*'  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  forgive  the  unintentional 
injuiy  you  have  done  me.  For  the  fature  avoid  the 
sitting-rooms  in  your  hunting  excursions.     I^Tow  go." 

Awed  by  the  disaster,  the  other  children  had  left  off 
playing,  and  were  distributed  about  the  house.  Some 
of  the  boys  had  gone  out,  for  the  rain  had  ceased. 
Lucy  "was  standing  at  the  library  window  alone.  Frank 
told  her  all  that  had  passed,  and  they  both  agreed  that 
Mr.  Meredith  had  been  very  kind.  A  day  or  two 
passed  away,  and  the  weather  grew  cold,  the  rain 
changed  to  snow  and  frost,  and  snow-balling  becarae  a 
favourite  amusement  with  the  young  party.  Lucy  found 
this  amusement  rather  too  rough  for  her,  and  so,  as  she 
knew  her  way  about  perfectly  by  this  time,  she  started 
for  a  run  up  the  village,  purposing  to  come  by  a  path 
through  the  fields  home.  She  had  some  commissions 
for  the  boys  to  do  in  the  village,  and  by  the  time  she 
reached  the  fields,  the  short  winter  day  was  beginning 
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to  close  in,  so  she  began  to  hasten  her  footsteps ;  bat- 
as  she  passed  a  cottage,  which  stood  alone  in  ono  of 
the  meadows,  she  saw  a  child,  about  two  yeai-s  old, 
crying  bitterly.  Lucy  loved  children  dearly.  She  could 
not,  with  all  her  hurry,  pass  the  little  thing  without 
asking  the  cause  of  her  sorrow. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ?"  she  said. 

"  Mammy's  gone,  mammy's  gone,"  sobbed  the 
little  one. 

"  Gone  where  ?  " 

"  Gone  away.     Mary  all  alone ;  Maiy  fitcned." 

"  Poor  little  thing  !  I  dare  say  mammy's  only  gone 
to  the  shop.  Shall  I  stay  with  you  till  she  comes  ?" 
asked  Lucy. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  poor  little  creatui'e,  holding  up 
her  little  fat  arms  for  Lucy  to  take  her. 

Lucy  cariued  her  into  the  cottage.  It  was  as  clean 
as  possible.  The  fi"re  had  been  made  up,  and  a  g-uard 
put  before  it.  A  kettle  full  of  water  stood  on  the  hob, 
and  som.e  work  and  a  wovk-box  were  on  the  table  ;  but 
save  a  little  tabby  kitten  and  the  child,  tliere  were  no 
signs  of  life  in  the  cottage. 

Lucy  thought  the  mother  could  not  be  many  minutes 
gone,  for  she  would  scarcely  leave  so  young  a  child  long 
alone,  and  finding  the  poor  little  creature  no  longer 
cried  now  that  some  one  was  with  hei',  she  determined 
to  stay  until  her  mother  retui-ned.  The  child,  now  quite 
at  ease  and  happy,  began  to  play  with  the  cat,  and  show 
ifc  to  Lucy,  and  relate  a  g'"eat  many  circumstances  to 
Lucv,  the  sense  of  which  she  could  not  quite  arrive  at, 
but  she  gathered  from  some  of  it  that  "  mammy"  was 
gone  to  Granddad.  The  light  now  began  rapidly  to  fade, 
and  Lucy  to  grow  uneasy.     She  did  not  like  to  leare 
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the  poor  cliild,  yet  she  was  sure  Mr.  [Meredith  and  her 
brother  would  be  most  anxious  at  her  absence.  The 
child,  unconscious  of  her  kind  little  protector's  anxiety, 
lau|T-hed  and  talked,  and  was  as  happy  as  possible,  but 
at  length  she  grew  tired  of  play,  and  said  she  wanted 
her  tea,  and  seemed  half-inclined  to  ciy  again.  It  w^as 
really  growing  quite  dark,  so  Lucy  looked  in  a  cup- 
board, and  finding  a  candle  lighted  it,  and  cheered  the 
child  with  promises  of  tea,  though  how  to  get  her  some 
she  knew  not ;  however,  there  was  some  bread  and 
coarse  sugar  in  the  cupboard,  so  good  little  Lucy  made 
the  kettle  boil,  and  scalded  some  bread,  which  she  beat 
up  with  some  sugar,  and  fed  the  child  with  as  much 
care  and  judgment  as  any  little  woman,  and  proud  and 
happy  enough  she  was  with  the  task,  only  every  now 
and  then  the  thought  of  those  at  home  disturbed  her, 
and  she  wished  again  and  again  that  the  child's  mother 
would  return.  There  was  a  Dutch  clock  in  the  room, 
and  by  that  she  saw  it  wss  five  o'clock  ;  they  would  be 
waiting  tea  for  her,  and  wondering  enough  where  she 
was.  She  thought  she  must  reaUy  go,  but,  poor  little 
tender-hearted  girl,  she  could  not  bear  to  leave  the 
child  alone — that  little  child  in  a  cottage  by  herself— 
supposing  she  should  nin  in  the  fire,  or  touch  the  candle. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Where  could  the  mother  be  ? 
Poor  Lucy  was  fairly  at  her  wit's  end,  and  at  last  de- 
termined to  remain  an  hour  longer,  hoping  that  the  ser- 
vants would  be  sent  after  her,  and  find  her  there,  and 
she  could  get  one  of  them  to  stay  with  the  child.  She 
set  herself,  therefore,  to  amuse  her  as  well  as  she  could^ 
but  she  grew  fretful  and  peevish  at  last  from  weariness, 
and  finally  lay  down  on  the  rug  and  went  to  sleep  ;  and 
then  Lucy  rose  and  went  softly  to  the  door  and  looked 
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out.  It  was  very  dark,  and  there  was  no  haman  being  in 
sight,  no  sound  but  the  distant  ones  from  the  village. 
She  began  now  to  consider  how  she  was  to  get  home. 
She  who  had  never  hardly  before  walked  alone  in  the 
day  time,  to  have  to  walk  alone  through  such  darkness 
seemed  rather  formidable — it  was  so  cold  too,  so  bitterly 
cold.  Lucy  went  in  again,  closed  the  door,  and  sat 
down  by  the  fire.  The  clock  struck  six.  What  were 
they  thinking  at  home.  Surely  the  boys  were  in  search 
of  her,  but  they  would  never  think  to  look  there.  What 
should  she  do  ?  The  little  child  was  sleeping  soundly. 
She  would  start  at  once — the  mother  would  of  course  come 
back ;  so  throwing  an  old  shawl  over  the  little  creature, 
and  putting  some  more  coal  on  the  fire,  Lucy  stole  away, 
closing  the  door  gently  behind  her,  but  she  stood  for  a 
moment  uncertain  which  road  to  take.  The  village  was 
the  farthest,  but  still  it  was  more  pleasant  than  over  the 
lonely  fields  in  the  dark.  As  she  hesitated,  the  words 
came  suddenly  into  her  mind — "  The  darkness  is  no  dark- 
ness with  Thee,"  and  so  Lucy  turned  and  took  her  home- 
ward path  across  the  fields.  It  was  so  dark  that  she  was 
compelled  to  walk  very  slowly,  and  had  much  trouble  to 
keep  the  footway,  therefore  it  took  her  a  long  time  to 
reach  her  destination,  and  she  was  so  cold  that  her  feet 
and  hands  felt  numbed;  but  she  went  hopefully  on, 
saying  little  scraps  of  hj-mns  to  herself,  and  texts,  and 
thinking  how  she  should  feel  if  it  was  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  she  was  there  alone,  wondering  if  she  should 
feel  as  little  afraid  as  she  did  then,  and  with  these 
thoughts  whiling  the  time  away,  she  came  at  last  in 
sight  of  the  old  gable-ended  house,  and  saw  the  cheer- 
ing light  of  fires  in  the  rooms.  As  she  walked  up  the 
drive  to  the  front  of  the  house  the  haU-door  opened,  and 
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she  saw  Mr.  Meredith  standing  there.  She  felt  sure  he 
was  watching  for  her,  and  so  she  ran  on  quickly.  He 
heard  her  little  footfall  on  the  gravel,  and  called  out — 

"  Lucy,  is  that  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Meredith,"  said  Lucy,  running  up  to 
him,  quite  breathless. 

"Thank  God,  my  child !  Where  have  you  been? 
Bertram,  and  Frank,  and  one  of  the  men,  are  in  search 
for  you.  What  has  kept  you  ?  Come  in,  for  you  are 
frozen."  He  led  her  into  the  warm  room,  and  himself 
took  off  her  things,  and  chafed  and  warmed  her  feet 
and  hands,  -while  she  told  him  her  tale. 

"  You  were  a  kind  and  brave  little  girl  too,"  he  said, 
when  she  had  finished.  "  ISTot  many  little  folks  would 
have  taken  this  cold,  dark  walk  home  alone,  to  serve  any 
child ;  but  here  come  the  boys,  they  will  be  glad  enough 
to  know  you  are  safe  at  home.  I  will  go  and  finish  my 
dinner,  which  I  shall  manage  with  a  better  appetite 
now,  and  Mrs.  Adams  will  see  to  your  having  some 
tea."  And  ringing  the  bell,  he  desired  the  housekeeper 
to  be  told  that  Miss  Harvey  was  come  home,  and  would 
like  some  tea.  The  boys  were  glad  enough  to  see  her, 
you  may  suppose,  and  her  adventure  served  them  for 
conversation  for  some  time. 

At  last,  Bertram  said,  with  a  smile,  "  Lucy  is  not  a 
coward,  is  she,  Frank  ?  She  has  walked  home  fear- 
lessly through  the  dark  ;  and  you,  old  fellow,  have  come 
out  well,  about  the  broken  statue — you  spoke  the  truth, 
like  a  man." 

The  summons  to  join  Mr.  Meredith  stopped  con- 
versation for  the  time ;  but  Frank's  heart  beat  high 
with  pleasure  at  his  friend's  praise,  for  the  more  he 
knew  him,  the  more  he  loved  and  admired  him. 
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And  now  in  these  glowing  emhers,  or  the  branches 
of  the  old  cedar,  I  see  a  wild  hut  beautiful  sea-coast 
with  high  overhanging  cliffs,  and  verdure  growing  on 
their  summit,  where  the  sheep  browse,  and  cows  stand  in 
groups,  such  as,  I  dai'c  say,  you  have  seen  in  old  Dutch 
paintings.  A  few  fishermen's  cottages  arc  clustered 
beneath  the  cliffs,  and  their  boats  and  nets  arc  about  on 
the  shore  ;  their  children  sometimes  at  plaj  in  the  boats, 
giving  life  and  brightness  to  the  scene.  On  the  beach, 
lying  on  some  shawls,  I  see  a  pale,  thin  young  man, 
traces  of  suffering  and  sickness  stamped  upon  his  face, 
and  beside  him  a  youxger  one,  whose  ruddy,  healthy 
countenance  fonns  a  strong  contrast  to  his  companion. 
I  cannot  hear  the  murmur  of  the  waves  now  even,  but 
I  see  again  those  two  figures,  and  remember  what 
they  said. 

"  Frank,  do  you  recollect,  many  years  ago,  asking 
me  to  tell  you  what  I  called  a  cowai'd,  and  your  anxiety 
to  prove  to  me  that  you  vrerenot  one  ?" 

"Yes,  well,  Bertram,"  answered  the  young  man, 
bursting  into  a  laugh  as  he  spoke  ;  "  and  the  absurd 
way  in  which  I  proved  myself  most  thoroughly  a 
coward." 

"  How  brave,  old  fellow,  you  have  grown  since  then, 
I  can  tell,"  answered  the  other,  with  a  sweet,  sad  smile, 
laying  his  thin  hand  on  his  arm.  "  You  have  risked 
yoiir  life  for  me." 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,  Bertram.     "\Yho  says  so?" 

"  The  doctor  told  me  so  this  very  morning.  He 
said  how  much  I  owed  you  ;  that  he  told  you  my  illness 
was  very  infectious,  and  that  you  ought  to  leave  me ; 
and  you  answered,  '  jSTo  ;  if  I  leave  liim  he  will  onlj 
have  hu'ed  servants  about  him.     He  has  no  one  but  me. 
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I  shall  stay  witli  him,  let  the  risk  be  what  it  will.* 
That's  what  you  said,  Frank.  I  have  said  the  words  over 
and  over  again,  since.     I  shall  never  forget  them." 

"  Oh,  stuff!  the  doctor  was  di'eaming.  He's  an  old 
woman.  Sec  how  far  I  can  throw  this  stone  in  the 
water." 

Bertram  could  not  see ;  large  tears  were  swimming 
in  his  eyes.     After  a  pause  he  went  on — 

"  You  have  had  pleasaKo  invitations,  pressing  re- 
quests to  join  shooting  parties — to  be  with  those  who 
are  veri/  dear  to  you,  Frank.  You  have  refused  them 
all,  and  for  six  weeks,  night  and  day,  nui'sed  me.  How 
am  I  to  thank  you  r  " 

"  Listen,  Bertram,  for  a  moment,  and  then  we  will 
drop  the  subject  for  ever.  I  owe  you  more  than  I  can 
ever  repay.  I  may  have  helped  to  prolong  youi*  life  ; 
but  what  have  you  done  for  me  !  That  I  am.  not  utterly 
worthless  I  owe  to  you  !  That  I  have  the  education 
and  position  of  a  gentleman  I  owe  to  you.  That  I  have, 
through  school  and  college  life,  kept  from  evil,  and 
withstood  temptation,  I  owe  to  you.  That  I  remembered, 
through  all,  the  good  teachings  of  my  childliood,  I  owe 
to  you.  And  never,  Bertram,  have  I  offered  up  so  earnest 
a  prayer  as  that  beside  your  sick-bed,  when  I  prayed 
that  God  would  spare  the  good  life  which  had  made 
mine  so  much  better.  And  now  no  more,  old  fellow,  of 
debts  and  paym.ents.  I  must  call  John  with  yoiu*  chair, 
for  it  is  time  for  you  to  get  home." 

Let  me  see  one  more  scene,  and  I  have  done.  1  see 
a  pretty  sight  now — a  wedding  in  a  country  church. 
Children,  school-children,  strewing  flowers  before  a 
procession  of  some  ten  or  twelve  persons.     If  we  look 
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veiy  naiTowly  at  the  faces  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
we  shall  see  some  old  friends.  We  shall  trace  in  that 
blushing,  bright  face,  with  its  saucy  ejes,  "  Bonny 
May  ; "  and  in  the  ruddy,  sturdy,  happy-looking  bride- 
groom, looking  and  feeling  prouder  than  a  king,  our  old 
friend  Frank  Harvey. 

I  am  interrupted  by  a  shout  frora  my  boy — "  Papa, 
papa,  I  know  it  all ;  your  name  is  Frank,  and  mamma's 
is  May.     That  was  a  jolly  story  !  " 

Mamma  has  stolen  in  as  I  spoke  the  last  words,  and 
says,  as  she  lays  her  arm  fondly  about  her  boy's  neck 
and  mine — "  Sober  May  now,  not  Bonny,  that  was — 
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'  HT  LAST,  I  HATB  BFOXZIT  THS  TBUIB,  AITS  TOV  DO  SOT  BSLIITX  KI. 


LOTTIE'S  HALE-SOVEREiaNe 

BY  MBS.  BU3SBLL  GBAT, 

l.inHOS  or   "  EAKLT   3A.TS    OP   E5GLISH  PB»CE3." 


A  FEW  days  before  Ckristmas,  a  large  familj  party  of 
young  people  was  assembled  in  an  apartment  of 
Stanley  Court.  The  rows  of  shelves  filled  with  volumes, 
mostly  bound  in  those  sombre  coverings,  so  familiar 
to  us  "  when  we  were  youjig,"  the  maps  suspended 
on  the  walls,  the  globes,  the  square  piano,  the  monster 
slates  on  pedestals,  and  other  apparatris,  denoted  it 
to  be  the  school-room ;  but  on  this  afternoon  certainly 
no  signs  of  deep  study  were  to  be  perceived.  On 
the  music-stand,  instead  of  a  grave  sonata,  or  in- 
tricate exercise,  stood  sundry  well-known  comic 
songs,  and  lively  polkas ;  the  cumbrous  slates  were  put 
into  a  comer  with  their  black  faces  towards  the  wall ; 
bonnets  and  cloaks  were  thrown  sacrilegiously  over  the 
celestial  globe  ;  while  the  large  centre  table,  in  place  of 
the  abstruse  histories,  German  lesson-books,  and  dic- 
tionaries which  usually  adorned  it,  was  strewed  with 
j^y-coated  books,  paint-boxes,  work-baskets,  chess  and 
backgammon-boards,  etc.,  in  such  profusion,  that  at  a 
glance  it  was  easy  to  discern  that  the  governess  was 
absent.     And  so  it  was ;  the  monarch  of  the  school-room 
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Lad  on  the  previous  day  departed  on  a  visit  to  her 
relations,  leaving  her  dominion,  for  the  iime  being,  to 
the  sway  of  her  pupils,  who,  joined  hy  numerous 
brothers  from  various  schools,  boys  full  of  glee  and 
spirits,  filled  the  quiet  school-room  with  sounds  of  mirth 
and  fun,  and  converted  the  usually  neat  apartment  into 
a  scene  of  confused  disorder,  which  would  have  chocked 
poor  Miss  Page,  coidd  she  have  seen  or  even  imagined 
it,  but  wliicb  seemed  very  enjoyable  to  the  young  people 
themsolves. 

And  now  the  short  December  day  was  fast  closing 
in ;  the  party  at  the  table  had  no  longer  sufficient  h'ght 
for  their  various  pm'suits,  so  some  of  them  gathered 
round  the  wood  fire,  blazing  brightly  on  the  hearth,  and 
casting  a  glowing  hue  on  the  crimson  window-curtains, 
making  the  scene  within  doors  contrast  most  agi'eeably 
with  that  without — the  large  expanse  of  lawn,  with  its 
snow-clad  shrubs,  looking  like  fantastV-  figui'es  in  their 
white  shrouds. 

Two  little  boys  and  a  tiny  girl  Imgercd  at  the  table, 
to  watch,  with  unabated  interest  and  admii'ation,  the 
feats  of  a  kind  elder  brother,  who  for  their  amusement 
had  been  trying  divers  experiments  from  that  universal 
favourite,  the  "  Boy's  Own  Book,"  and,  by  means  of 
quicksilver,  taken  for  the  occasion  from  a  broken  ther- 
mometer, and  other  decoctions,  had  just  been  successful 
in  exhibiting  a  silver- ti'ee,  which,  suspended  in  its  beau- 
tiful branching  shape,  with  the  flame  of  the  fire  shining 
upon  it,  produced  the  most  brilliant,  glittering,  and 
marvellous  effect  imaginable,  di-awiag  forth  from  tlic 
children  shouts  of  wonder  and  delight,  while  they  re- 
garded their  brother  quite  in  the  light  of  a  magician. 

In   the   meanwhile  those  by  the  fireside  chattered 
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together.     At  length,   Edgar,  the  eldest  of  the  whole 
party,  exclaimed,  "  Where  can  Lottie  be  all  this  time  ?" 
"Tes,"  returned  Lionel   (the  magician),  "she  pro- 
mised to  be  in  before  four,  to  play  our  match  at  chess, 
and  I  am  now  quite  ready  for  her." 

"  Oh!  "  repHed  Edgar  scomfiiUy,  there  is  not  much 
reliance  to  be  placed  on  h&r  promises.  Depend  upon 
it,  she  has  forgotten  all  about  you  and  youi'  chess.  No- 
thing so  trifling  and  unimportant  as  a  brother  and  his 
amusements  could  fiU  the  superior  mind  of  an  exalted 
individual,  intent  on  reforming,  and  finding  occupation 
for,  a  whole  paidshfal  of  old  men,  women,  and  children." 
"  Oh,  Edgar  !"  said  Carrie,  "  how  can  you  speak  thus 
of  all  Lottie's  good  deeds  ?  How  often  I  -wish  I  were 
like  her ;  as  active,  as  strong,  not  obliged  to  take  care  of 
myself  and  stay  at  home;  it  seems  such  a  useless, 
selfish  life  I  lead." 

"  Not  at  all,  little  Carrie,"  returned  Edgar,  "  for  you 
are  sometimes  of  use  to  me.  I  like  to  sit  by  the  fire  and 
Ksten  to  yom*  singing ;  your  voice  is  greatly  improved 
since  last  half.  In  my  opinion  (and  being  in  the  sixth 
form  at  Eton,  he  considered  his  opinion  decisive),  in  my 
opinion,  the  first  duty  of  every  girl  is  to  make  herself 
agreeable  and  of  service  to  her  brothers,  and  to  devote 
her  time,  talents,  and  energies  in  attending  to  them,  and 
endeavouring  to  beguile  those  tedious  hours,  when  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do  than  sit  by  the  fire,  as  I  am 
doing  now."  And  after  a  ya^^^l  Edgar  di"ew  liimself  up 
in  a  dignified  manner,  as  if  no  appeal  could  possibly  be 
made  against  this,  his  sage  judgment  of  the  case. 

But  Carrie  continued — "  Of  course,  Lottie  would 
rather  be  sitting  in  this  comfortable  room,  talking  or 
singing  to  you,  or  playing  at  chess  with  Lionel,  than  re- 
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maining  out  of  doors  on  thifi  bitterly  cold  eyening ;  but 
Bome  sick  or  poor  person  has  need  of  assistance,  and  she 
is  so  kind  and  energetic." 

"And  so  injudicious  and  interfering,"  chimed  in 
Edgar. 

"  Oh,  no  !"  returned  Carrie  indignantly. 

"  WeU,"  continued  Edgar,  "  I  could  forgive  her  all 
lier  fanciful,  silly  schemes,  though  I  laugh  at  and  tho- 
roughly despise  them,  if  she  only  stopped  there  ;  but  you 
know,  as  well  as  I  do,  the  mischief  and  confusion  she  is 
continually  making  by  her  meddling  propensities,  her 
love  of  managing  things  in  her  own  way,  without  heed- 
ing the  advice  of  those  older  and  wiser  than  herself, 
taking  people  out  of  their  proper  places,  and  putting 
them  into  others,  which  she  thinks  better  for  them ;  in 
fact,  as  I  said,  never  leaving  well  alone.  Can  you  deny 
the  truth  of  this  ?" 

"But,"  gently  pleaded  Carrie,  "all  Lottie  does  is 
meant  for  the  best." 

"  Of  course,"  repHed  the  brother;  "at  least,  I  sup- 
pose so.  But  why  should  she  set  herself  up  to  be  wiser 
than  every  one  else — a  better  judge  than  my  mother,  for 
instance  ?  But,  come,  enough  of  this  ;  hght  the  candles, 
Lionel.  I'll  play  a  game  at  chess  with  you,  myself; 
but  j&rst,  one  of  you  youngsters,"  addressing  the  little 
boys  at  the  table,  stiU  busy  with  the  "  Boy's  Own 
Book,"  and  their  precious  bottle  of  quicksilver,  "  pull  off 
my  boots  and  run  and  fetch  me  my  shppers.  ^Vliy, 
■what  a  state  your  paws  are  in,  my  man  I"  as  the  httle 
boy  stooped  to  perform  the  required  office,  his  fingers 
begrimed  with  quicksilver.  "  Now  for  it,  Lionel ;"  and 
having  settled  himself  thoroughly  comfortably,  the 
Etonian  was  making  his  first  move  in  the  game,  wheu 
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the  door  flew  open,  and  a  light  figure  came  bound- 
ing in. 

It  was  Lottie  Aylmer,  snow-flakes  dropping  from  her 
cloak  and  melting  on  the  carpet  as  she  advanced ;  her 
long  hair  hanging  in  straight  locks  round  her  face,  her 
veil  stiffened  by  the  frosty  atmosphere. 

"  Pray,  shut  the  door,"  exclaimed  Edgar  ;  "  we  do 
not  wish  to  have  snow  drifted  into  our  sitting-room ;  it 
is  quite  enough  to  have  it  out  of  doors.  I  am  sure  the 
glass  must  have  gone  down  several  degrees  since  you 
came  in,  Lottie ;  whisking  about  all  your  frigid  petti- 
coats.    Do  not  come  near  me,  if  you  please." 

"  Oh,  Edgar,"  replied  Lottie,  "  I  am  quite  hot.  It  is 
so  delicious  out ;  the  gi'ound  so  crisp  beneath  one's  feet, 
the  snow  so  pure  and  lovely,  and  the  moon  shining  so 
brightly  on  every  object.  I  have  had  such  a  delightful 
walk." 

"  And  where  have  you  been  ?"  demanded  Carrie,  as 
she  assisted  iu  pulling  off  Lottie's  cloak,  now  quite  damp 
from  the  dissolved  snow ;  "  it  is  late  for  you  to  have 
been  out  all  alone." 

"Yes,"  returned  Lottie,  "  later,  I  fear,  than  Mamma 
would  like,  or  than  I  had  dared  to  remain,  if  Miss  Page 
had  not  been  '  over  the  hills  and  far  away  ;'  but  I  had  so 
much  to  do.  I  was  nearly  an  hour  choosing  my  Christ- 
mas presents ;  people  were  constantly  coming  into  the 
shop  and  interrupting  Turner.  Then,  after  that,"  and 
she  paused  for  a  moment,  "  after  that  I  had  a  very  im- 
portant and  somewhat  diflBcult  business  to  transact ; 
but,"  she  added,  lowering  her  voice  as  she  glanced  at 
Edgar,  and  obseiwed  a  pecuhar  expression  on  his  coun- 
tenance, "  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  by  and  by, 
Carrie."     Then,  in  her  usual  tone,  she  continued — **  I 
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must  make  haste  and  set  down  all  my  spendings  before 
I  forget  them,  which  I  shall  assuredly  do  before  to- 
morrow dawns.  What  confasion  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
approached  the  table  ;  "  it  must,  indeed,  well  occupy  a 
person's  time  to  keep  this  room  in  order.  Come,-Httle 
ones,  cannot  you  give  me  a  clear  corner  large  enough 
for  my  desk  ?"  and  the  children  having  moved  to  make 
more  space  for  her,  she  placed  her  desk  on  the  table, 
took  from  it  a  large  account-book,  and  was  soon  setting 
down  a  long  row  of  figures,  talking  away  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, though  no  one  seemed  to  hsten  to  her  but  Carrie  ; 
Edgar  and  Lionel  being  now  engrossed  in  theL"  game, 
and  the  Httle  ones  intent  on  their  own  occupation. 

"  I  had  a  piece  of  good  luck  to-day,"  she  said,  as  she 
made  a  pile  of  shillings,  sixpences,  and  other  small 
coins  ;  "  while  I  was  at  Turner's,  Grandmamma  drove  up, 
and  wben  I  told  her  what  I  was  about,  she  gave  me  her 
piu"se,  saying,  she  feared  its  contents  were  not  much 
worth  having,  but  whatever  they  might  be,  I  was  wel- 
come to  them.  I  immediately  dived  into  each  com- 
partment of  her  2)ortemonnaie,  and  collected  altogether 
a  half-sovereign,  four  shillings,  five  sixpences,  and  two 
fourpenny  pieces  ;  a  most  abundant  production,  1 
thought,  and  most  grateful  I  felt  for  it,  for  my  funds, 
after  the  outlay  of  to-day,  would  have  been  at  rather  a 
iOW  ebb.  All  my  loose  silver  I  shall  return  into  my 
purse  for  present  purposes ;  but  this  bright  bit  of  gold 
I  mean  to  keep,  if  possible,  as  a  kind  of  nest-egg  to 
resort  to  for  some  special  purpose." 

And  she  was  on  the  point  of  slipping  the  half- 
sovereign  into  a  partition  of  her  desk,  when  her  little 
brothers,  attracted  by  the  pretty  glittering  coin,  took  it 
up,  and  she  suffered  them  to  divert  themselves  by  spin- 
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ning  it,  hiding  it,  and  holding  it  gi'asped  tightly  in  their 
palms,  for  the  others  to  guess  which  hand  contained  the 
treasttre,  while  she  proceeded  with  her  accounts,  and  the 
children,  well  pleased  with  their  new  plaything,  did  not 
relinquish  it  till  summoned  to  the  nui'sery-tea,  when 
Lot^-ie  hastily  put  it  away,  as  she  t^^d  intended,  in  a 
small  compartment  of  her  desk  ;  and,  having  by  this 
time  finished  her  hus'ness,  she  left  the  table,  and  seated 
herself  by  Lionel's  side  io  watch  his  game,  and  shortly 
after  the  young  party  dispersed  to  dress  for  dinner, 
Lottie  all  impatience  to  be  alone  with  Carrie,  to  give  her 
an  account  of  her  day's  achievements. 
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11. 


From  her  earliest  cliildliood  Lottie  Aylmer  had  been  ac- 
customed to  accompany  her  Mamma  on  her  visits  to  the 
poor ;  her  greatest  treat  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  some 
little  gift  to  a  needy  or  suffering  cottager ;  ia  the  gene- 
rosity and  ardour  of  her  young  heart,  willingly  would  she 
bestow  every  little  coin  her  purse  contained  to  any  one 
who  craved  her  charity  and  help,  and  Lady  Aylmer, 
pleased  at  the  benevolent  disposition  of  her  little  girl, 
encouraged  her  in  all  her  benevolent  schemes,  and  thus 
having  no  checks  or  difficulties  in  pursuing  her  course 
of  charity,  and  with  the  agreeable  sensation  of  doing 
good,  it  became  by  degrees  not  only  Lottie's  principal 
occupation,  but  her  chief  resource  to  attend  to  the  poor — 
an  amusement,  in  shoi-t,  into  which  she  entered  with  the 
same  kind  of  zest  with  which  Carrie  worked  in  her 
garden,  or  Lionel  set  traps  for  hedgehogs. 

And  Lottie,  as  she  grew  older,  became  somewhat 
perverse  and  self-sufficient  in  her  charitable  plana;  her 
mother's  advice  was  no  longer  strictly  adhered  to,  at 
times  not  even  asked,  while  the  governesses  complained 
that  their  pupil's  mind  was  so  engrossed  by  her  projects 
vor  reforming  and  improving  others,  that  she  gave  no 
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thought  to  her  own  education,  her  brothers  murmtired 
that  in  their  holidays  she  would  be  constantly  running 
after  '*  old  women  "  and  could  spare  no  time  to  them, 
and  even  the  gentle  Carrie  once,  when  recovering  from  a 
long  illness,  was  found  quietly  weeping  because  her  sister 
came  not  to  cheer  her  in  her  hours  of  languor  and  depres- 
sion. Lady  Aylmer  perceived  the  error  she  had  com- 
mitted in  the  training  of  her  child,  in  allowing  her  to 
pursue  even  the  laudable  grace  of  charity  without 
guidance  and  restraint ;  she  deplored  it,  but  she  had 
herself  leamt  a  useful  lesson,  and,  as  far  as  Lottie  was 
concerned,  she  trusted  that  with  much  natural  good  sense, 
and  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  scrapes  and 
troubles  into  which  her  imprudence  and  self-reliance 
were  continually  plunging  her,  she  would  in  time  learn 
the  meaning  of  "  true  charity." 

On  the  day  on  which  our  story  commences,  she  had 
accomplished  an  object  on  which  her  mind  had  been 
bent.  There  had  come  to  the  village  a  widow  and  two 
young  daughters,  the  mother  represented  herself  to  be  a 
native  of  Stanley  village,  who  when  quite  young  man-ied 
a  Scotchman,  with  whom  chance  had  brought  her  ac- 
quainted, and  had  ever  since  lived  in  Scotland.  Her 
husband  being  now  dead,  she  had  returned  to  her  own 
parish,  where,  however,  her  relations  having  all  died,  she 
was  as  a  stranger  in  the  place  which  she  had  once  called 
home — ^remembered  and  cared  for  by  few,  and  indeed  it 
seemed  to  her  as  much  a  matter  of  choice  as  of  necessity 
to  Hve  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  her  two 
children,  the  elder  a  cripple  of  seventeen,  the  younger  a 
bright-eyed  healthy  girl  of  fifteen.  Of  course,  Lottie  soon 
made  acquaintance  with  these  new  residents,  and  she 
became  quite  enthusiastically  interested  in  the  trio  —the 
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mother,  so  melancholy  looking,  the  cripple,  with  ber 
Buffering  expression — and  the  pretty  Jeanie.  In  spite 
of  all  her  endearoiu's,  Lottie  could  glean  but  little  of  their 
history  from  either  the  mother  or  daughters  —  the 
widow,  indeed,  seemed  to  shrink  from  aU  inquiries  into 
the  past,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  dignified  reserve  in  her 
manner  which  could  not  fail  to  check  any  intrusion  into 
her  private  affairs. 

She  appeared,  notwithstanding,  duly  grateful  for  the 
many  kindnesses  bestowed  on  her  by  Lady  Aylmer,  and 
gradually  learnt  to  hail  Lottie's  visits  ^vith  pleasure, 
and  to  confide  in  her,  her  present  difficulties  and  wants, 
though  as  silent  as  ever  on  the  subject  of  bygone  days. 

Once  she  mentioned  her  wish  to  obtain  a  situation 
for  Jeanie ;  she  thought  it  would  be  better,  she  said, 
for  her  to  go  out  and  leam  to  be  a  good  servant ;  then, 
if  anything  happened  to  herself,  one  of  her  children  would 
be  provided  for.  Lottie  said  little  in  reply  to  Mrs,  Gor- 
don, but  immediately  a  scheme  entered  her  busy  brain, 
which  she  was  determined  to  accomplish,  and  with  all 
speed  she  flew  home,  and  breathless  with  mnning  and 
eagerness,  rushed  into  the  drawing-room  and  cried  out — 

"  Oh,  Mamma,  please  let  Jeanie  Gordon  be  the  girl 
to  assist  in  the  school-room  this  Christmas  !" 

It  was  Lady  Aylmer's  custom  to  have  some  additional 
assistant  for  the  school-room  maid  during  the  hohdays; 
when  the  bors  were  at  home,  there  was  so  much  more 
work,  so  many  to  wait  on,  so  much  tidying  of  the  school- 
room, so  many  things  to  put  back  in  their  places ;  she 
generally  selected  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  deserving 
of  her  Sunday-scholars  to  fiU  this  post,  which  was  con- 
sidered  by  them  the  greatest  honour  and  advantage ;  for, 
after  serving  for  a  couple  of  months  at  the  Court,  under 
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vhe  instructions  of  superior  servants,  witli  a  neat  ward- 
robe in  hand,  the  fruits  of  their  earnings,  and  a  good 
character  from  "my  lady,"  they  never  failed  to  obtain 
some  other  ehgible  and  more  permanent  situation. 

Lady  Ayhner  had,  on  this  occasion,  not  yet  fixed  on  a 
girl  to  fill  the  temporary  office ;  and  when  Lottie  thus 
unexpectedly  came  to  her  with  her  urgent  request,  she 
begged  at  least  she  might  have  time  to  consider  the 
matter  before  she  made  any  promise. 

But  Lottie  was  quite  impatient. 

"  Mamma,  why  should  you  hesitate  a  moment  ?  I 
thought  you  were  as  interested  in  the  G  ordons  as  I  am  ; 
only  yesterday,  I  heard  you  say  what  a  nice  bright-look- 
ing girl  Jeanie  was.  Surely,  Mamma,  you  do  not  heed 
those  gossipping  old  women  who  declare  there  must  bo 
something  wrong  about  Mrs.  Gordon,  just  because  she 
does  not  delight  in  giving  long  wearisome  accounts  of  her 
troubles  as  they  themselves  do  r" 

"  My  dear  Lottie,"  repHed  her  mother,  "  pray  do  not 
excite  yourself  so  unnecessarily;  all  I  desii-e  is  time  to 
judge  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  a  step ;  beheve  me,  it 
is  for  Jeanie's  sake  !" 

"  Oh,  Mamma,  can  you  doubt  the  great  advantage 
it  would  he  to  her  ?  "\Yby,  being  here  was  the  making  of 
Ann  Jones,  and  all  the  other  school  girls  ;  she  could  learn 
so  much,  and  then  with  a  good  character  jfrom  you  " 

"  Ah,  Lottie,  that  is  the  very  point.  The  girls  I  have 
chosen  from  time  to  time  from  my  school,  I  have  known 
from  their  infancy ;  the  case  is  quite  different  with  regard 
to  Jeanie." 

"  But,  Mamma,  I  am  sure  she  must  be  deserving — 
honesty  and  truth  are  written  on  her  countenance,  and 
poor  Hester,  how  patiently  she  bears  her  afliiction !    and 
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Mrs.  Gordon — oh,  I  am  convinced  they  are  all  real 
objects  for  kindness  and  assistance  !  " 

"  Very  hkely,  my  dear  ;  indeed,  I  am  quite  inclined  to 
agree  with  all  yon  say  in  their  favonr,  still  I  wish  I  conld 
know  more  of  their  former  history,  that  I  might  judge 
better  whether  it  would  be  right  and  advisable  to  place 
Jeanie  in  a  situation  like  ours.  As  it  is,  being  perfectly 
ignorant  of  her  past  life  and  condact,  I  rather  doubt  the 
prudence  of  such  a  step." 

"  Then,  Mamma,  must  she  always  continue  to  lead  an 
unprofitable  life,  and  be  a  burden  to  her  mother  ?" 

"  Pray  allow  me  to  finish  what  I  was  saying,  Lottie. 
I  was  going  to  observe  that,  in  a  large  house  like  this, 
there  are  inevitably  greater  temptations  and  more  facility 
for  doing  wi'ong,  than  in  a  more  Hmited  sphere.  For 
instance,  as  regards  one  point  alone,  how  easy  for  a  girl 
not  strictly  honest  to  commit  Httle  acts  of  petty  pilfering, 
which,  beginning  with  the  smallest  and  most  valueless 
things,  may,  in  time,  increase  to  larger  thefts,  till  discovery 
and  ruin  are  the  consequences !  How  careless  you  are  ! 
not  you  alone,  Lottie,  but  all  of  you,  Carrie  and  the  boys, 
in  leaving  your  things  about  in  the  school-room ;  perhaps 
a  brooch,  or  stud,  or  ring  lying  appai'ently  uncared  for, 
for  days  together,  on  the  mantelpiece  ;  or  a  heap,  maybe 
of  half-pence,  sometimes  stray  sixpences,  loose  in  your 
work-baskets  ;  and  then  that  incorrigible  habit  of  for- 
getting to  lock  your  desks,  or  leaving  the  bunch  of  keys 
hanging  fi'om  them,  almost  tempting  any  one  to  open 
them  and  examine  then*  contents.  Few  think  of  the  evil 
they  are  doing  when  thus,  as  it  were,  they  thrust  tempta- 
tion before  the  young  and  weak ;  it  is  a  common  failing, 
little  thought  of  now,  but  one  for  which  I  doubt  not  we 
must  hereafter  give  as  strict  an  account  as  for  sins  whidi 
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lu^  regarded  by   tlie   world  as  of  far  greater  magni- 
tude." 

Lady  Aylmer  spoke  very  gravely,  and  Lottie,  im- 
pressed by  her  words,  forbore  to  interrupt  her, 

"  My  opinion  is,"  continued  she,  "  that,  considering 
all  cu'cumstances,  it  might  be  better  for  Jeanie  to  com- 
mence her  career  as  a  sei'vant  in  some  house  where  the 
rigilant  eye  of  a  mistress  might  be  constantly  upon  her ; 
by"  this  means  her  character  might  be  thoroughly  tested 
and  estabhshed,  and  then,  assui'ed  of  her  worth  and  capa- 
bilities, she  might  with  full  confidence  be  recommended 
to  scm.e  more  advantageous  situation.  Now,  I  hear  Mrs. 
Dawaon  is  in  want  of  a  maid — you  know  what  a  capital 
persoii  she  is  for  making  a  good  servant  of  any  quick 
and  tractable  girl — that  would,  I  really  think,  be  just  the 
place  for  Jeanie  !  " 

"  0\,  Mamma,  but  think  of  that  pretty,  ladylike, 
looking  Jeanie,  spending  all  her  days,  with  her  gowii 
and  sleeves  tucked  up,  on  her  knees  scrubbing  the  brick 
floors  in  a  farm-house,  "with  that  vulgar  Mrs.  Dawson 
contiQually  scolding  her  with  her  loud  rough  voice.  Oh, 
I  had  pictured  it  aU  so  differently  ! — Jeanie,  in  a  neat 
dress,  and  snowy  white  apron,  and  the  jauntiest  of  little 
caps  at  the  back  of  her  head  waiting  on  us  in  the  school- 
room. Oa,  Mamma,  I  am  so  disappointed — I  cannot 
bear  your  plan." 

And  Lottie  became  so  tearful  and  excited,  that  her 
mother  begged  her  to  dismiss  the  subject  for  the  present, 
promising  once  more  to  think  it  well  over,  and  to  give 
her  a  decided  answer  the  following  day. 

Lady  Aylmer  did  duly  weigh  the  matter  in  her  mind, 
and  as  she  thought  upon  it,  the  case  became  more  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  decide  on  satisfactorily  to  herself  than  she 
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coxild.  have  at  fij'st  imagined,  Wliile,  on  one  side,  the 
arguments  she  had  used  with  Lottie  remained  as  forcible 
as  ever,  on  the  other  there  ai'ose  the  impression  with 
which  her  own  ideas  as  well  as  Lottie's  were  filled,  of 
the  Gordons  being  different,  superior  to  the  commonalty 
of  villagers ;  the  reserve  which  was  so  tenaciously  adhered 
to  by  ]!klrs.  Gordon  rendering  it  at  the  same  time 
impossible  to  discover  the  history  of  her  married  hfe; 
still,  without  some  kind  of  reference  for  the  character  of 
Jeanie,  could  she  conscientiously  take  her  into  her  house 
amongst  so  large  an  estabhshment  of  sei'vants — would  it  be 
acting  fairly  and  rightly  towards  herself,  her  servants, 
and  towards  the  girl  ?  But  she  felt  very  anxious  to 
befriend  Jeanie,  as  well  as  to  please  her  daughter,  there- 
fore, perhaps  against  her  better  judgment,  when  Lottie 
came  to  her  for  her  answer,  and  redoubled  her  persuasions, 
she  consented  that  she  shoxdd  go  to  !Mrs.  Gordon,  and 
mention  the  subject  to  her ;  Lady  Aylmer  hopmg  and 
fully  beheving  that  Mrs.  Gordon  would  at  once  see  the 
propriety  of  referring  her  to  some  source  for  her  character, 
or  would  decline  the  situation  for  Jeanie,  if  unsble  to  do 
so.  Lottie,  oveijoyed  at  having  won  over  her  mother, 
and  scarcely  heeding  the  terms  of  her  permission,  lost 
no  time  in  repaiiing  to  the  cottage,  pleasing  herself  as 
she  went  along  by  picturing  the  sui'prise  and  happiness 
her  announcement  would  call  forth.  Great  therefore, 
was  her  astonishment  and  mortification  at  the  manner 
in  which  her  communication  was  received.  Instead  of 
joy,  a  shadow  of  the  deepest  pain  passed  over  Mrs. 
Gordon's  countenance,  the  colour  came  into  her 
usually  paUid  cheeks,  and  after  a  pause,  she  stammered 
forth  thanks  to  Lady  Aylmer,  but  said  she  feared 
it  could  not  be — indeed,  she  had  that  very  morning  en- 
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gaged  for  Jeanie  to  go  to  Mrs.  Dawson  at  the  Moor 
Fami.'' 

"  But  snrely,"  exclaimed  Lottie,  "  that  need  not 
;ignifv  ;  Mrs.  Dawson  would  give  her  up  if  she  knev/ 
;f  Mamma's  offer  ;  she  could  not  be  so  selfish  and  unkind 
?43  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  getting  such  a  far  better 
situation." 

"  Well,  ^liss,  she  does  seem  a  warm-hearted  woman," 
returned  !Mrs.  Gordon,  "  still  I  have  promised  her,  and 
I  should  not  think  it  right  to  fall  back  from  my  word," 

"  Oh  !  "  returned  Lottie,  "  leave  me  to  settle  it  with 
her ;  I  will  go  to  the  Moor  Farm  and  speak  to  her  about  it. 
Come,  Hester,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  lame  girl, 
who  sat  rapidly  plying  her  knitting  needles,  but  hsten- 
ing  eagerly  to  the  conversation,  "  what  say  you,  would 
you  not  rather  have  Jeanie  at  the  Court  than  with  !Mrs. 
Dawson?" 

"  Why,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Miss,"  rephed  Hetty 
in  her  Scotch  dialect,  and  A^th  her  decided  manner  of 
expressing  herself,  "  I  canna  but  say  it  would  be  a  far 
grander  place  for  her,  and  I  am  sure  she  would  feel  proud 
to  serve  sic  bonny  leddies ;  but  the  fine  ways  of  the 
Court  might  not  suit  a  humble  lass  like  our  Jeanie,  and 
maybe  it  is  best  to  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder." 

Certainly  Lottie  received  no  encouragement  in  her 
plan,  for  when  Jeanie  herself  entered,  and  was  told  of  it, 
she  only  curtseyed  low,  and  said,  "  As  mother  pleases." 
But  so  bent  was  Lottie  on  the  fulfilment  of  her  new 
scheme,  that  the  more  discouragement  she  met  -svith,  the 
more  pertinaciously  she  persevered  to  gain  her  point,  and 
forgetful  of  all  her  mother  had  said  and  desu-ed  on  the 
subject,  she  continued  to  urge  the  matter,  till  at  length 
Mrs.  Gordon  seemed  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  force  of 
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her  persuasions,  her  determination  wavered,  and  she 
retired  for  a  few  moments  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  her 
daughter  Hester,  who  in  her  answers  appeared  to  be 
giving  her  opinion  on  some  important  point ;  then  Mrs. 
Gordon  returned  to  the  fire-place  near  which  Lottie  was 
seated,  and  with  an  agitated,  careworn  countenance,  and 
speaking  as  with  a  great  efibrt,  she  said — 

"  Miss  Aylmer,  you  must  be  aware,  no  servant  is 
admitted  into  the  Court  without  her  character  being  first 
obtained — there  is  no  one  in  these  parts  to  speak  for 
Jeanie." 

"  IsTo,  not  here  !"  repUed  Lottie,  *'  but  in  Scotland — in 
your  old  neighboiu-hood " 

She  stopped  abruptly  on  perceiving  the  expression  of 
pain  on  Mrs.  Gordon's  face,  and  there  was  a  blank  pause 
for  a  moment  or  two ;  then  Mrs.  Gordon  continued, 
"  Yes,  I  know  no  one  would  speak  ill  of  my  Jeanie ; 
but " — she  hesitated  again  ;  "  Mrs.  Dawson  is  willing  to 
trust  us — her  house  is  a  different  one  to  yours,  !Miss,  and 
altogether,  as  it  is  settled,  so  perhaps  it  had  best  remain. 
Hetty  thinks  so  too." 

"  Yes  !  "  said  Hetty  decidedly,  almost  sharply,  "  it  is 
always  best  to  leave  well  alone." 

She  spoke  the  veiy  same  words  that  Edgar  so  constantly 
used — Avhat  a  pity  Lottie  was  not  struck  by  them,  and 
the  expressive  tone  in  which  they  were  pronounced  !  But 
no,  the  spirit  of  self-will  was  too  strong  within  her ;  bent 
on  one  purpose,  opposition  only  rendered  her  the  more 
resolute,  and  she  did  not  leave  the  cottage  imtil  by  dint 
of  persuasion  and  arguments,  wliich  Mrs.  Gordon  found 
it  impossible  to  combat,  she  had  gained  her  point,  and 
it  was  settled  that  on  Christmas-eve  Jeanie  should  be 
installed  at  the  Court,  and  then  she  set  forth  to  walk 
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in  the  fast  waning  light  of  a  December  afcemoon,  to  the 
Moor  Farm,  to  make  the  matter  all  right  "writh  Mrs, 
Dawson. 

Perhaps,  in  the  solitude  of  her  walk,  Lottie  might 
have  reflected  with  some  compunction  on  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  fulfilled  the  mission  entrusted  to  her,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  over,  have  even  felt  some- 
what startled  at  having  so  far  outstepped  the  limits  of 
discretionary  power  confided  to  her  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
she  stood  face  to  face  with  !Mrs.  Dawson,  that  she  was 
awakened  to  a  full  sense  of  her  abuse  of  her  mother's 
confidence,  and  from  her  heart  wished  indeed  she  had 
"  left  well  alone."  Little  prepared  was  she  for  the 
storm  which  burst  forth  when  she  made  known  the  new 
arrangement  which  had  been  formed  for  Jeanie.  Mrs. 
Dawson  had  been  aU.  that  day  priding  herself  on  having 
performed  a  most  benevolent  action  in  consenting  to 
take  into  her  well-ordered  house  a  girl  on  whom  her 
neighbours  looked  doubtingly,  because  they  could  glean 
no  particulars  of  the  history  of  her  family.  She  had  been 
struck  by  the  extreme  neatness  of  the  widow's  cottage, 
and  in  her  eyes  decidedly  cleanliness  stood  next  to  god- 
liness, moreover,  Mrs.  Dawson's  heart  was  warm,  though 
her  manner  was  rough  and  harsh,  her  tongue  loud,  and 
at  times  abusive ;  altogether  she  was  not  unwilling  to 
incur  the  risk  of  receiving  Jeanie  into  the  Moor  Farm, 
but  now  to  lose  the  self-satisfaction  of  a  good  deed 
and  a  useful  servant  together,  and  to  think  that  the  girl 
was  otherwise  so  eligibly  provided  for  without  her  con- 
sent, and  without  consulting  her  convenience,  it  was 
more  than  could  be  borne  with  patience,  so  she  poured 
forth  a  storm  of  invectives,  insinuating  such  evil  things 
of  the  Gordons  which  she  had  "  heard   say  of   them," 
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that  poor  Lottie  quite  qua  Jed  beneath  her  terrible  words ; 
then  after  a  time  her  passion  cooling  down,  and  remem- 
bering she  had  been  wanting  in  due  respect  to  Miss 
Aylmer,  and  wishing  to  make  amends,  like  most  violent 
people,  Mrs.  Dawson  endeavoured  to  do  away  the  effect 
of  what  she  had  said,  to  contradict  her  former  assertions, 
and  ended  by  expressing  a  hope  that  Jeanie  would  do 
very  well  in  the  comfortable  situation  chosen  for  her. 

Lottie  left  the  farm,  feeling  that  her  day's  work  had 
brought  upon  her  at  least  a  heavy  responsibility  for  the 
future,  but  her  elastic  spirits  rebounding  with  her  walk 
through  the  braciag  air,  as  we  have  seen,  she  joined  her 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  school-room  as  cheerful  and 
sanguine  as  ever. 

When  Canne  heard  the  account  Lottie  gave  of  her 
proceedings,  she  frankly  expressed  her  sai'prise  at  the 
matter  having  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  without 
her  mother  being  further  consulted  as  to  her  wishes, 
and  Lottie,  ftilly  convinced  that  she  had  acted  too  preci- 
pitately, at  once  repaired  to  Lady  Aylmer's  dressing- 
room,  and  told  her  what  she  had  arranged,  at  the  same 
time  shi'inking  from  entering  too  minutely  into  parti- 
culars. Lady  Aylmer  was  annoyed,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  blamed  herself  for  not  having  given  her 
orders  more  firmly ;  but  the  deed  being  done,  with  her 
usual  indulgence,  she  forbore  reproaches,  and  hoped  the 
affair  might  turn  out  well. 

Lottie  felt  some  dread  of  the  cutting  speeches  and 
satifical  remarks  Edgar  would  make  on  this  her  fresh 
"philanthropic  frolic,"  as  he  was  wont  to  term  her  vari- 
ous schemes,  and  fain  would  have  kept  him  in  ignorance 
of  it ;  but  ■\\dth  his  keen  penetration  and  inquisitive  mind, 
he  contrived  to  ferret  out  as  much  concerning  the  matter 
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as  suited  his  ptu'pose  ;  and  tlie  next  morning,  he  said  to 
the  party  assembled  in  the  school-room,  in  a  mournful 
and  offended  tone — "  We  must  keep  a  shai'p  look-out 
now,  else  I  suspect  our  property  in  this  room  will  be 
soon  taking  unto  itself  wings,  and  flying  away." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  inquired  Carrie. 

"  Why,  with  such  a  mysterious  personage  as  the 
interesting  Miss  Jeanie  Gordon  continually  flitting  about 
in  these  our  territories,  I  own  I  shall  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  be  less  careless  than  usual  as  to  leaving  my  studs 
and  other  valuables  about." 

"  Oh,  Edgar,"  interrupted  Arthur,  one  of  the  Httle 
boys  who  had  been  so  intent  on  the  quicksilver  experi- 
ments the  evening  before,  "  are  you  afraid  of  your  studs 
being  changed,  like  my  buttons  were  last  night  ?  This 
morning,  when  I  saw  my  frock,  I  thought  nurse  had 
been  putting  on  new,  white,  shining,  silver  buttons." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  studs  or  rings  being,  changed, 
Arthur,"  answered  Edgar,  looking  in  a  marked  manner  at 
Lottie  ;  "  but  of  their  disappearing  altogether."  Then,  no 
notice  being  taken  of  his  innuendoes,  he  proceeded — ''  I 
am  desirous  to  know  why  my  mother  has  been  persuaded 
to  select  this  Jeanie  Gordon,  instead  of  one  of  her  own 
school-girls  ?  Ls  it  because  she  is  more  refined,  more 
interesting  ?  I  think  it  a  most  unfair  act  towards 
Martha  and  the  other  maids.  Depend  upon  it  the  affaii' 
will  be  a  failure.  I  really  pity  the  siUy  person  who  has 
had  a  hand  in  the  matter,  whoever  it  may  be." 

With  such  like  taunts  and  insinuations,  he  amused 
himself,  and  tormented  Lottie  at  every  convenient  oppor- 
tunity for  the  next  few  days.  On  Christmas- eve,  Jeanie 
was  duly  installed  in  her  situation  at  Stanley  Court ;  and, 
instead  of  the  pleasurable  sensations  Lottie  had  antici- 
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pated  in  seeing  Jeanie  going  about  the  school-room 
doing  her  work  so  handily,  a  favonrite  with  every  one, 
she  had  not  only  to  endiire  the  sarcasms  and  side-glances, 
half  in  mischief  half  in  fiin,  -which  Edgar  cast  on  her 
protege,  whenever  she  was  guilty  of  any  Httle  awkward- 
ness, thereby  adding  considerably  to  poor  Jeanie's  natural 
timidity ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  servants  of  the 
Court  felt  somewhat  aggrieved  and  offended  that  Jeanie, 
an  unknown,  untried  character,  one  who  had  been  con- 
sidered to  "  hold  herself  rather  high"  in  the  \aUage, 
should  have  been  chosen  in  preference  to  one  of  "  My 
Lady's"  school-girls — Ellen  Brown,  the  niece  of  Martha, 
the  head  housemaid,  for  instance — and,  in  consequence, 
looked,  to  say  the  least,  shyly  upon  Jeanie,  and  gave 
themselves  not  the  trouble  of  instructing  her  in  her 
several  duties,  as  they  would  have  done  had  another  girl 
been  in  her  place.  Therefore,  for  some  time,  Jeanie  was 
a  kind  of  dead  weight  on  the  hands  of  her  young  patron- 
ess, Lottie  not  even  having  the  consolation  of  seeing 
her  look  well  and  happy,  but  pale  and  anxious,  over- 
whelmed with  all  she  had  to  do  and  remember.  But  by 
degrees  matters  improved.  Jeanie,  naturally  quick, 
profited  by  the  immense  pains  Lottie  felt  it  her  duty  to 
bestow  on  her,  and  became  so  active  and  useful,  and 
always  looked  so  nice  and  neat,  that  Edgar,  instead  of 
launching  forth  his  provoking  insinuations,  condescended 
to  employ  her  in  various  httle  acts  of  service  for  him, 
while  the  servants,  disarmed  by  her  steady  behaviour, 
and  won  over  by  her  obhging  willingness,  had  not  a 
word  to  say  against  her;  and  again  Lottie  glorified 
herself  and  her  own  handiwork 
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III. 


The  holidays  -were  almost  over ;  only  a  few  days  more, 
and  the  happy  home  party  would  separate.  For  the 
last  week,  the  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  consulting 
together  concerning  a  present,  in  which  they  were  to  join, 
to  give  Edgar  on  his  birthday,  which  would  take  place  on 
the  day  before  his  departure  for  Eton.  As  soon  as  the 
young  party  left  the  dining-room,  they  hurried  to  the 
library,  to  inspect  the  gift,  which  had  arrived  from  the 
neighbouring  town.  After  duly  commending  the  selec- 
tion, and  admiring  the  handsomely-bound  volumes,  they 
proceeded  to  settle  the  business  part  of  the  transaction, 
each  producing  his  or  her  contribution  towards  the 
purchase ;  and  Lottie  ran  up  staii-s  to  fetch  the  half- 
sovereign  which  she  had  left  in  the  partition  of  her 
desk  since  the  day  she  had  received  it. 

When  she  entered  the  school-room  she  was  struck 
by  the  orderly  state  of  the  apartment,  so  different  to 
what  it  had  been  a  few  hours  before,  when,  on  the 
dressing-bell  ringing,  she  and  her  brothers  and  sisters 
had  hurried  away  wdthout  thinking  of  the  books,  paints, 
and  drawings  they  were  leaving  in  such  disorder  on 
the  table. 
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j&Jid  this  was  all  Jeanie's  doing !  and  it  was  she  who 
had  made  her  what  she  was  !  But  while  Lottie  thus 
exulted,  did  it  strike  her  to  inquire  of  her  heart  if  she 
had  equally  profited  by  her  mother's  counsels  and  ad- 
monitions, or  whether,  while  teaching  another,  she  had 
not  forgotten  to  practise  what  she  preached.  Perhaps  her 
conscience  might  have  felt  a  twinge,  when,  on  approach- 
ing her  desk,  she  found  it  unlocked,  with  the  key  in  it, 
and  the  recollection  of  resolutions  broken,  promises  un- 
fulfilled have  drawn  forth  a  sigh  of  regret ;  but  it  was  but 
a  passing  sentiment,  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  felt. 

She  opened  the  desk,  pressed  with  her  finger  the  hd 
of  the  front  compartment.     It  spmng  up  ! 

Was  Lottie  hurt  that  she  stai'ted  back  with  a  kind  of 
shudder,  and  almost  dropped  the  candle  she  held  ?  What 
could  it  be  that  blanched  her  cheeks  so  suddenly,  and 
spread  such  a  look  of  dismay  over  her  countenance  ?  Was 
the  pai-tition  empty  ?  Xo,  not  quite  that ;  but  just  in 
»he  very  spot  where  she  had  placed  the  half-sovereign 
there  lay,  instead  of  the  golden  coin,  a  silver  sixpence. 

For  a  moment  she  was  petrified,  as  it  were,  by  amaze- 
ment and  dismay,  rooted  to  the  ground  on  which  she 
stood ;  her  eyes,  with  a  wild  stai'e,  fixed  on  the  desk ; 
then,  by  degrees,  as  a  flood  of  thoughts  and  memories 
rushed  upon  her  senses,  overpowered  by  their  force,  she 
sunk  down  crushed  by  her  agonizing  feelings.  Like 
hghtning  the  truth  flashed  upon  her,  and  her  hasty, 
impetuous  nature,  ever  in  extremes,  would  not  allow 
her  to  trust  and  hope,  even  for  an  instant,  that  the  case 
could  be  different  to  what  she  supposed  it — Jeanie  was 
a  thief!  Lottie  was  found  by  Carrie  with  her  head 
buried  ia  her  hands,  her  whole  frame  writhing  with 
agitation,  and  all  the  answer  she  could  for  some  time 
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make  to  her  sister's  anxious,  alarmed  inquiries  was  to 
point  to  the  desk  with  a  look  of  despair  ;  then,  at  length, 
she  faltered  forth  her  "nTetched  discovery,  all  the  time 
inveighing  bitterly  against  herself  for  what  had  hap- 
pened. It  was  in  vain  Carrie  endeavoured  to  soothe  and 
encourage  her  to  helieve  that  the  mysterious  affair 
might  be  satisfactorily  cleared  up  ;  she  refused  to  be 
comforted,  but  yielded  at  last  to  her  sister's  persuasions 
to  take  no  steps  in  the  matter  till  she  had  regained 
some  degree  of  composure ;  and,  totally  unfit  to  go  down 
stairs,  she  was  fain  to  carry  her  throbbing  head  and 
aching  heart  to  the  sohtude  of  her  own  chamber,  while 
Carrie  returned  to  the  party  in  the  drawing-room,  and, 
on  the  plea  of  a  headache,  accounted  for  Lottie's  non- 
appearance. 

What  a  night  Lottie  spent !  At  times,  exhausted 
by  mental  suffering,  she  would  fall  asleep,  but  her  slum- 
ber was  scared  by  dreams  which  made  her  start  up  with 
a  vague  sense  of  terror  and  oppression ;  but  the  chief 
part  of  the  time  she  lay  in  that  state  which  is  neither 
sleeping  nor  waking,  which  has  all  the  evil  of  both,  and 
none  of  the  good  of  either.  She  dreaded,  yet  at  the 
same  time  wished  for,  the  morning,  and  long  before  Hght 
dawned  she  and  Carrie  were  discussing  the  painful 
subject ;  Lottie,  by  degrees,  gaining  from  the  earnest, 
sensible  words  of  her  younger  sister,  some  feehng  of 
strength  for  the  trial  she  must  encounter  that  day, 
though  at  times,  when  she  thought  of  all  the  misery 
which  was  to  fall  on  others,  all  owing  to  her  crooked 
ways,  she  felt  that  her  punishment  was  greater  than  she 
could  bear.  She  cast  no  blame  or  angry  invectives  on 
Jeanie,  but  neither  woidd  she  allow  Carrie  to  tempt  her 
to  beUeve  that  by  any  other  means  the  strange  transfer 
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could  have  been  effected.  She  would  not  allow  any  sus- 
picions to  be  directed  towards  the  other  long-tried  ser- 
vants, and  she  felt  quite  positive  that,  until  that  fatal 
evening,  she  had  never  once,  since  her  mother's  injunc- 
tions, left  her  desk  unlocked.  For  Jeanie's  sake  she  had 
been  most  careftd  in  that  matter.  'No  one  but  Jeanie 
had  been  in  the  school-room  since  they  left  it  to  dress 
for  dinner.  !N"o  ;  the  fact  was  too  plainly  evident.  "Would 
that  she  had  taken  her  mother's  adArice  !  But  it  was  too 
late  now  to  retrieve  her  false  step.  All  that  remaiaed  to 
her  was  to  endeavour  to  soften,  as  fai-  as  possible,  the 
heavy  blow  which  was  to  fall  on  poor  Mrs.  Gordon's 
head,  and  to  render  as  little  public  as  could  be  helped, 
the  disgrace  of  her  victim,  as  she  now  called  Jeanie. 
So  she  strove  to  calm  her  own  anguish,  that  she  might 
dispassionately  consult  with  Carrie  as  to  what  had  best 
be  done  ;  and  it  was  soon  determined  by  the  sisters  that 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  was  at  once  to  make  their 
mother  acquainted  \\'ith  the  affair  ;  therefore,  when  Lottie, 
pale  and  sad,  descended  to  the  dinhig-room,  and  Lady 
Aylmer  affectionately  inquired  if  her  headache  were  quite 
gone,  she  pressed  her  Hps  on  her  mother's  forehead,  and, 
in  low  tones,  begged  that,  after  breakfast,  she  might  go 
to  her  in  her  sitting-room. 

It  is  needless  to  relate  with  what  sori'ow  Lady 
Aylmer  hstened  to  her  daughter's  recital.  It  shocked 
her  to  think  that  such  a  studied  act  of  duplicity,  as  weU  as 
dishonesty,  should  have  been  committed  by  any  person, 
stiU  moi'c  by  one  so  young ;  indeed,  she  could  scarcely 
believe  it,  and  agaiu  and  again  implored  Lottie  to  think 
well  and  try  to  recall  to  her  recollection  whether  she  had 
not  at  any  time  herself  taken  out  the  half-sovereign,  and 
accidentally  or  inadvertently  replaced  it  with  a  sixpence. 
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Fain  would  poor  Lottie  have  had  it  so,  but  it  could  nol 
be  ;  not  to  save  Jeanie  would  she  be  guilty  of  an  untruth, 
and  there,  upon  the  boudoir  table,  was  the  desk,  with 
the  shabby  little  sixpence  lying  m  it,  just  as  Lottie  had 
found  it.  It  was  a  most  painful  position  for  Lady  Ayl- 
mer.  Her  mind  revolted  from  casting  an  accusation 
on  any  one.  if  there  were  the  slightest  chance  of  accusing 
wrongfully  ;  and  in  this  case,  unless  Jeanie  confessed  her 
fault,  how  could  they  feel  certain  of  her  guilt,  while  a 
denial,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  be  held  sufficient 
proof  of  her  innocence  ?  None  but  the  eye  of  "vl-od  had 
seen  the  tmrighteous  deed  committed  ;  and  must  Jeanie 
be  ruined  for  lift;  by  an  act  which  she  could  never  have 
committed  had  she  not  been  most  injudiciously,  without 
any  knowledge  of  her  strength  of  purpose  to  resist  temp- 
tation, been  brought  in.to  a  situation  of  peril  to  a  gii'l 
weak  in  priaciple  ?  But  Lady  Aylmer  also  felt  that  she 
had  a  duty  to  perform  as  mistress  of  a  large  establish- 
ment ;  justice  towards  others  required  that  she  should 
have  the  moral  courage  to  sift  the  matter  thoroughly. 
It  must  have  caused  an  additional  pang  to  Lottie  to  see 
the  pain  she  had  given  her  mother,  and,  with  beating 
heart  and  colourless  cheeks,  she  obeyed  Lady  Aylmer's 
order  to  summon  Jeanie  to  her  presence. 

Gently  Lady  Aylmer  performed  her  painfal  task. 
Seeking  in  no  degree  to  diminish  the  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  the  crime,  she  still  forcibly  impressed  the  promise  that 
for  every  sinner  there  is  pardon  in  heaven,  if  he  earnestly 
and  truly  repent,  and  determine,  by  God's  grace,  to 
turn  from  the  eiTor  of  his  ways  ;  then,  reminding  Jeanie 
that  the  first  sign  of  penitence  should  be  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  fault  committed,  she  exhorted  her  to 
tell  the  whole  truth,  assuring  her  that  if  she  trusted  it 
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to  herself  and   Lottie,   no   one    else   should    be   made 
acquainted  with  what  hud  occurred. 

Then  Lady  Aylmer  paus-ed,  and  nervously  awaited 
an  answer.  There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  Jeanie  lifted  up  her  head,  which  had  been 
bent  down,  and,  with  a  face  like  marble,  quivering  Hps, 
and  in  faltering  accents,  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
half-sovereign ;  and  when  Lady  Aylmer  continued  to 
urge  her  to  confess  the  delinquency,  and  Lottie,  with 
tears,  entreated  the  same,  in  humble,  respectful,  but  dig- 
nified and  sHghtly  aggi'ieved  tones,  she  exclaimed — "  My 
Lady,  I  have  spoken  the  truth,  and  you  do  not  beheve 
me  ;  what  more  can  I  say  ?" 

Lady  Aylmer  was  therefore  compelled  to  dismiss 
Jeanie  from  the  very  unsatisfactoiy  interview,  with  the 
conviction  that  nothing  remained  for  her  but  to  speak 
to  the  girl's  mother,  and  thinking  it  best  not  to  delay 
the  disagreeable  matter,  set  off  at  once  on  her  painful 
errand. 

But  when  she  entered  the  village,  and  approached 
the  widow's  cottage,  she  felt  so  agitated  at  the  idea  of 
what  she  had  undertaken,  that  to  delay  the  meeting  with 
Mrs.  Gordon,  she  went  into  the  draper's  shop,  on  the 
plea  of  making  some  trifling  purchase. 

Mrs.  Turner,  with  pleased  alacrity,  came  forward  to 
serve  her  as  usual,  most  profuse  in  her  inquiries  after 
her  ladyship's  health,  etc.,  then  proceeded  to  im- 
part sundry  village  news  and  gossip.  At  last  she  said — 
"  What  a  kindness  it  has  been  in  yonr  Ladyship  to  take 
Jeanie  Gordon  into  the  Court  !  It  will  be  quite  the 
making  of  her  for  life.  I  hear  she  is  becoming  quite  a 
liandy  servant,  and  she  looks  quite  a  different  creature. 
Indeed,  I  hardly  knew  her  when  she  came  in  yesterday 
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evening.  To  be  sure  it  Avas  late— past  seven,  1  think — 
she  looked  so  plump,  and  more  clieerful  like,  and  it 
seemed  sucli  a  pleasure  to  her,  poor  thing,  to  have  money 
of  her  own  to  spend ;  and  a  pretty  good  sum  she  laid 
out  too  ;  her  first  -wages,  I  presume." 

In  a  manner  which  vainly  she  strove  to  render 
unconcerned,  Lady  Aylmer  inquired — "  And  can  you  at 
{ill  recollect,  Mrs.  Turner,  how  much  she  did  lay  out  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  repHed  Mrs.  Turner,  "just  half  a  sove- 
reign, my  Lady  ;  and  she  sensibly  asked  my  advice  as  to 
how  to  spend  it  best  in  buying  comfoi'ts  for  her  mother 
and  sister." 

Mrs.  Turner  was  interrupted  by  other  customers 
entering  the  shop,  but  Lady  Aylmer  had  heard  enough ; 
too  much,  alas  !  no  further  doubt  remained  on  l^r  mind 
of  Jeanie's  guilt.  Her  heart  ached  to  think  of  such 
guile  and  depravity  in  one  of  whom  she  had  once  judged 
so  favourably;  but  the  case  was  now  clear,  she  need 
have  no  compunctious  hesitation  in  proceeding  in  the 
matter,  so,  summoning  up  all  her  coui'age,  she  entered 
Mrs.  Gordon's  dwelling. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  scene  that  followed,  or  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  overpowering  grief  of  the  widow  as 
she  listened  to  Lady  Aylmer's  tale  ;  it  is  enough  to  say 
that,  bowed  down  with  miser}^,  she  appeared  meekly 
and  humbly  to  accept  this  new  trial  as  another  heavy 
burden,  to  be  submissively  borne  in  this  her  weary 
pilgrimage  through  life.  Not  so  her  daughter  Hester ; 
with  flashing  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks,  she  heard  the 
accusation  against  her  sister,  then  rose  from  her  seat, 
and,  leaning  on  her  crutch,  burst  forth  into  a  stream  of 
angry  indignation  and  complaint.  Was  it  for  this  that 
Miss  Aylmer  had  forced  Jeanie  into  going  to  the  Com-t  ? 
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why  could  slie  not  have  left  tliem.  in  peace  ?  She  had 
never  wished  her  sistei  to  take  the  situation.  Had  she 
not  besrered  hei'  to  leave  well  alone  ?  and  Jeanie,  who 
was  as  true  as  gold,  was  she  to  be  called  a  thief  ? 

It  was  the  sight  of  Hetty's  impetuous,  wrathful  grief 
that  roused  Mrs.  Gordon.  In  gentle  tones  she  besought 
her  daughter  to  endeavour  to  be  calm,  reminding  her 
that  she  was  wanting  in  respect  to  Lady  Aylmer ;  then, 
with  a  powerful  effort  over  her  feelings,  she  said,  "  I 
have  been  very  -nrrong,  my  Lady ;  I  should  not  have 
allowed  Miss  Aylmer  to  engage  my  child  without  refer- 
rins:  her  to  some  one  for  her  character.  I  did  mention 
it,  but  I  o>wn  I  did  not  press  the  maftter  enough,  for 
there  are  reasons" — ^here  the  widow's  utterance  was 
choked  by  emotion — "  painful  reasons,  which  made  me 
loath  to  apply  to  one  whom  I  both  love  and  reverence ; 
but  there  is  no  help  for  it  now.  All  I  can  do  is  to  en- 
treat you  not  to  judge  too  harshly  of  my  Jeanie  until 
you  have  written  to,  and  heard  from,  this  lady,"  and  she 
gave  Lady  Ayhner  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was   the 

address  of  "  Lady  M'Kenzie, Castle,  l^.B."     Lady 

Aylmer,  too  happy  to  accede  to  a  request  which  would 
be  the  means  of  affording  her  what  she  had  so  much 
desired,  some  information  concerning  Mrs.  Gordon  and 
her  family,  promised  to  write  to  Lady  M'Kenzie  that 
day  ;  and  though  the  circumstances  of  the  case  forbade 
her  indulging  in  any  sanguine  hope  that  Jeanie  might 
be  proved  innocent,  for  neither  Mrs.  Gordon  nor  Hester 
could  account  for  her  having  money  of  her  own  to  spend, 
she  I'jft  the  cottage  fully  persuaded  that  at  least  the 
widow  was  no  abettor  or  conniver  in  the  fraudulent 
scheme,  but  greatly  to  be  compassionated ;  most  wiUing 
was    she,  at    aU  events,   to   defer  the  direct  condem- 
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natiou  of  Jcanie,  and  when  Hester,  unable  to  restrain  lier 
over\VTOUgh.fc,  indignant  feelings,  quitted  tlie  room,  Lady 
Aylmer  assured  Mrs.  Gordon  that  the  distressing  afiair 
should  not  be  mentioned  to  any  one,  not  even  to  Mrs. 
Thompson,  the  housekeeper,  so  that  her  daughter  might 
be  spared  from  pain  and  discomfort  during  the  two  days 
which  remained  of  her  engagement  at  the  Court. 

Lottie,  who  was  anxiously  and  nervoiisly  awaiting 
her  mother's  return,  with  her  usual  sanguineness,  at 
once  flung  off  her  load  of  deep  despondency,  and  the 
brightest  hopefulness  took  its  place.  Lady  M'Kenzie's 
letter,  she  felt  sure,  would  be  all  that  could  be  desired ; 
and  so  interested  and  excited  was  she  by  the  idea  of 
receiving  from  her  ladyship  the  long  "\vished-for  history 
of  Jeanie's  former  life,  that  for  a  time  the  catastrophe 
which  had  so  distressed  her  a  few  hours  before,  seemed 
almost  forgotten.  She  lingered  near  her  mother's 
"writing-table,  considerably  interrupting,  by  her  remarks 
and  suggestions.  Lady  Aylmcr's  progress  in  composing 
a  letter,  which,  from  being  addressed  to  a  perfect 
stranger,  on  a  subject  of  some  delicacy,  requhed  more 
than  ordinary  care  and  discrimination.  Lady  Aylmer 
did  not  consider  herself  authorized  to  enter  into  details 
herself,  or  to  seek  them  from  another,  but  merely  in- 
formed Lady  M'Kenzie  that  she  had  become  interested 
in  a  widow  and  her  daughters  of  the  name  of  Gordon, 
and  that  as  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  her  to  obtain 
some  testimonials  of  their  former  characters,  at  the 
request  of  Mrs.  Gordon,  she  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
applying  to  her  ladyship  for  that  purpose.  Lottie  her- 
self dropped  the  important  missive  into  the  Court  letter- 
box, lamenting,  as  she  did  so,  that  not  until  the  fourth 
day  could  an  answer  be  received. 
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Wlien  lying  sleepless  on  her  bed  the  night  before, 
distracted  vrith  grief  and  remorse,  the  idea  of  -what 
Edgar  would  say  had  added  an  additional  pang  to 
Lottie's  heart.  She  was  qxiite  rejoiced  that  he  was 
absent  at  breakfast-time,  having  set  out  at  daybreak  for 
his  last  day's  hunting ;  he  did  not  come  home  till  so 
late,  that  there  was  scarcely  time  to  receive  his  birthday 
presents,  and  congratulations,  before  a  party  of  friends 
arrived  to  spend  the  evening,  whom  poor  Lottie  had  to 
entertain,  with  what  cheerfulness  she  could,  and  whc 
went  away  wondering  what  was  the  matter  with  Char- 
lotte Ayhner.  Perhaps  she  was  out  of  spirits  at  her 
brother's  leaving  home.  The  next  morning  the  note  of 
preparation  sounded  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  boys  set 
forth  to  their  various  destinations  ;  in  the  afternoon 
Jeanie  left  the  Court  for  her  mother's  cottage,  and  Miss 
Page  retui-ned  to  resume  the  reins  of  government  in  the 
school-room. 
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Lady  M'Kenzie's  letter  came,  but  did  it  fulfil  Lottie's 
expectations  ?  It  was  courteously,  feelingly  worded, 
but  short  and  formal  as  a  letter  from  one  stranger  to 
another  m.ust  ever  be.  She  informed  Lady  Aylmer  she 
hiid  known  Mrs.  Gordon  for  many  years,  James  Gordon, 
her  husband,  having  been  long  employed  on  Sir  Alexan- 
der's estate.  She  was  happy  to  be  able  to  speak  in 
favourable  terms  of  ^L-s.  Gordon,  who  had  ever  borne 
the  character  of  an  industrious  woman,  and  an  excellent 
wife  and  raother.  She  had  felt  much  interested  in  her 
and  lier  daughters,  and  had  not  been  aware,  until  the 
receipt  of  Lady  Aylmer's  letter,  that  Mrs.  Gordon  had 
become  a  widow.  She  was  very  sorry  to  have  to  add 
that  James  Gordon  had,  about  a  year  ago,  been  dis- 
missed by  Sir  Alexander's  steward  on  a  charge  of  dis- 
honest practices,  after  which  the  httle  family  left  the 
village,  giving  no  clue  to  their  future  destination.  In 
conclusion,  Lady  M'Kenzie  expressed  her  readiness  to 
befriend  Mrs.  Gordon,  should  Lady  Aylmer  be  able  to 
point  out  to  her  the  means  of  so  doing  ;  she  feared  she 
and  her  children  must  be  in  needy  circumstances. 

No ;   Lottie  felt  quite  unsatisfied  j    she  had  fully  ex- 
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pected  some  partictilar  mention  of  Jeanie,  and,  ever  so 
hasty  in  deciding,  was  now  disposed,  in  the  revulsion  of 
her  feelings,  to  pnt  the  most  gloomy,  disheartening  con- 
struction upon  Lady  M'Kenzie's  silence  on  tliis  point, 
forgetting  that  since  Lady  Aylmer  had  made  no  especial 
inquiries  concerning  Jeanie,  Lady  M'Kenzie  was  not 
in  any  way  called  upon  to  give  a  separate  report  of  her. 

Lady  Aylmer  felt  it  incumbent  on  her  to  apprise 
Mrs.  Gordon  of  Lady  M'Kenzie's  communication  to  her. 
She  read  aloud  the  note  and  its  contents,  and  the 
regretful  tone  of  Lady  Aylmer's  voice  produced  an 
agitating  effect  on  the  widow,  while  Hester's  kindling 
cheeks  bespoke  her  angry  feeliugs,  and  Jeanie's  head 
was  sorrowfully  bent  down. 

From  that  time  Lady  Aylmer  relaxed  not  iu  acts  of 
consideration  and  benevolence  towards  the  little  family, 
but  forbore  going  herself,  as  foi'merly,  to  the  cottage  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  strict  silence  she  and  her^ 
children  preserved  concerning  the  painful  occurrence, 
vague  rumoui's,  of  sometlung  being  amiss,  got  abroad, 
eagerly  seized  upon  and  enlarged  by  the  gossips  of  the 
village,  iu  consequence  of  wliich  the  widow  and  her 
daughter  Hester,  who  had  begun  to  make  a  tolerable 
footiug,  as  needlewomen,  iu  the  place,  found  their  hard- 
gained  employment  falling  away,  and  themselves  re- 
garded even  more  coldly  and  suspiciously  than  before 
by  their  neighbours. 

Lottie  became  aware  of  this,  and  it  roused  her  to  do 
what  she  so  much  shrunk  from;  if  all  other  friends 
forsook  them,  she,  the  unhappy  cause  of  their  wretched- 
ness, must  stand  by  them  in  the  hour  of  disgrace  and 
desertion.  Hitherto  she  had  scrupulously  avoided  fall- 
ing ia  with  any  of  the  family,  but  now  she  would  meet 
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fcliem  face  to  face.  It  -was  hard  to  have  to  go  to  them 
without  one  word  of  hope  or  consolation,  but  it  was  an 
i:ict  of  duty  and  kindness  abeady  too  long  delayed,  so 
she  must  nerve  herself  for  the  trial.  But  it  was  with 
slow  and  lingering  steps  she  went  on  her  way,  pausing 
ever  and  anon  to  gather  fresh  courage,  and  to  ponder  on 
what  she  could  say  for  the  best ;  and  when  she  reached 
the  garden-gate,  her  voice  and  breath  seemed  to  have 
left  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  stand  there  till,  with  a 
strong  effort  over  herself,  she  partly  recovered,  and  her 
heart  began  to  beat  less  violently  ;  then  she  proceeded 
towards  the  cottage,  which  was  one  in  a  row  of  humble 
dwellings,  each  having  a  long  narrow  strip  of  ground  in 
front,  and  had  advanced  half-way  up  the  path,  when 
she  saw  Hester  Gordon  move  quickly  towards  the 
open  door,  and  hastily  shut  it.  Poor  Lottie !  the  fact 
was  evident  to  her ;  she  was  spumed  and  insulted  by 
those  for  whom  she  had  done  and  suffered  so  much. 
Filled  with  indignation  and  humiliation,  her  head  giddy 
from  the  shock  she  had  received,  she  immediately  re- 
traced her  steps,  aud  left  the  garden  far  more  rapidly 
than  she  had  entered  it.  This  was  the  crowning  point 
of  her  misery.  She  told  no  one  of  what  had  happened  ; 
closely  she  hept  her  secret  locked  up  within  her  own 
bosom,  but  she  brooded  over  it  till  the  colour  vanished 
from  her  cheeks,  the  Hght  fled  from  her  eyes,  and  such 
a  dark  shadow  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  her,  that  the 
ouce  light-hearted  Lottie,  ■\\ath  her  bounding  steps  and 
beaming  countenance,  was  no  longer  to  be  recognized 
in  the  languid,  melancholy-looking  girl. 

The  Easter  holidays  brought  home  her  brother 
Edgar,  who  was  surprised  at  her-pale  looks,  and  quickly 
inquired  into  the  cause,  when  alone  with  Carrie.     She 
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told  him  the  -whole  story,  begging  that  he  •woxdd  forbear 
to  torment  poor  Lottie,  who  had  already  suffered  so 
much.  Only  the  sight  of  her  spiritless  appearance  could 
have  kept  him  silent.  He  was  ranch  shocked  and  very 
indignant,  saying  that  he  had  particularly  observed 
Jeanie,  and  thought  it  far  more  Hkely  that  Lottie,  in  her 
carelessness,  had  herself  disposed  of  the  half-sovereign, 
and  forgotten  it,  than  that  Jeanie  should  have  been  to 
blame,  so  thoroughly  good  a  girl  as  she  evidc-atly  was. 

"Ah!"  said  Carrie,  "the  worst  of  it  is,  that  she 
j-yuHy  did  lay  out  ten  shillings  at  Turner's  on  that  very 
sveniag,  when  she  could  not  have  had  her  wages." 

*'  What  evening  ?" 

"  The  night  before  youi"  birthday." 

"Ha,  ha!"  cried  Edgar;  "why,  I  gave  her  that 
myself?" 

"You,  Edgar  r" 

"  Yes,  I  thought  I  owed  her  some  compensation  for 
the  prejudice  with  vfhinh  Lottie  had  inspired  me  at  fir.st. 
Besides  she  had  been  very  obliging  in  cleaning  up  the 
intolerable  messes  Lionel  was  always  making  with  his 
chemistry,  at  which  any  sophisticated  housemaid  would 
have  rebelled.  So,  in  the  flash  of  my  allowance,  I 
bestowed  this  unlucky  half-sovereign,  and  thinking,  may 
be,  that  my  generosity  had  been  weak,  never  mentioned 
it.  There,  Miss  Carrie,  your  circumstantial  evidence 
breaks  down.  Depend  on  it,  it  will  prove  another 
whim  of  Lottie's." 

Carrie  joyously  reported  this  discovery  to  her  mother, 
hoping  that/  she  woxdd  think  it  cleared  Jeanie;  but  the 
stubborn  fact  still  remained — the  absence  of  the  half- 
sovereign — and  Lady  Aybner  advised  that  nothing 
should  be  said  to  Lottie  since  she  was  beginning  to  be 
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brightened  by  tiie  return  of  her  brother ;  and  it  was  a 
pity  to  renew  the  painful  subject  without  effect. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  bright,  beautiful  days,  which 
often  come  in  spring,  as  if  to  cheat  us  into  the  behef 
that  blighting  frosts  and  chilling  winds  have  taken  their 
final  deijarture,  and  summer  has  come  to  reign  supremo 
over  the  eaxth,  that  Edgar  summoned  Lottie  for  a  walk 
across  the  fields,  to  call  on  the  clergyman's  family  in 
the  adjoining  parish. 

She  was  bending  over  her  desk  when  she  heard 
Edgar's  voice,  authoritatively  ordering  her  to  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  cloak  without  delay,  and,  "remembering 
there  was  a  shop  in  the  village  to  which  they  were 
going,  where  she  might  buy  a  bit  of  ribbon  for  her  little 
sister's  doll,  she  opened  her  purse  to  examine  its  con- 
tents. There  was  no  smaller  coin  in  it  than  a  half- 
crown,  and  with  that  unaccountable  impulse  which 
comes  over  us  at  times,  she  opened  the  partition  into 
which  she  had  not  had  courage  to  look  since  that 
wretched  day  of  her  fatal  discover^-,  where  lay  the  despi- 
cable Kttle  sixpence,  just  as  it  had  been  found,  and  left. 

""Well,"  thought  Lottie  with  a  sigh,  "it  is  no  use 
leaving  it  there  ;  I  will  take  it  and  spend  it,  and  rid 
myself  of  its  hated  sight  for  ever ;  that  I  can,  at  least, 
do."  And  she  put  it  as  hastily  as  she  could  into  a  sepa- 
rate compartment  of  her  piu'se,  all  alone,  as  if  its  very 
touch  could  change  or  contaminate  the  rest  of  her 
money. 

The  brother  and  sister  had  soon  set  forth  on  their 
walk,  Lottie's  step  more  buoyant,  her  cheeks  less  pale 
than  they  had  been  for  many  weeks,  for  it  is  impossible 
wholly  to  resist  the  influence  of  external  objects  ;  and 
who  could  be  sad  -nnth  that  clear  blue  sky  above,  and 
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that  brilliant  burst  of  spring  -w-hich.  seemed  to  change 
all  tbe  past  gloom  of  winter  into  brightness  ?  Their 
way  led  throngh  fields  already  enamelled  with  daisies, 
and  bordered  by  hedges,  6vni  whose  fresh  yomig  foliage 
gpmng  many  singing  birds,  rejoicing  in  the  sudden 
warmth  and  sunshine.  When  Lottie  and  Edgar  had 
crossed  the  first  broad  meadow,  the  latter  perceived  that 
his  favourite  terrier  was  not  wirh  them.  Is'ever  tho- 
roughly happy  unless  he  had  this  little  creature  following 
at  his  heels,  he  was  deliberating  what  steps  to  take,  whe- 
ther to  go  back  for  biTn  or  not,  when  a  small  village  boy 
was  seen  approaching,  and  was  instantly  despatched  in 
quest  of  "  Skye  ;"  in  the  meanwhile,  Edgar  and  Lottie 
seated  themselves  on  a  srile,  enjoying  the  soft,  bahny 
air,  blowing  so  gently  upon  them.  Soon  the  boy  was 
beheld  in  the  distance  reroming,  with  great  speed,  Skye 
kicViTtg  and  struggling  in  his  arms. 

"  Weil  done,  my  little  man ''  cried  Edgar  approv- 
ing v,  and  he  put  his  fingers  into  his  waistcoat-pocket 
in  search  of  the  wherewithal  to  recompense  the  active 
messenger.  But  his  purse  was  not  there,  and  he  had  to 
ask  Lottie  to  lend  him  the  sum.  She  handed  her  purse 
to  liim,  and  he  took  from  it  the  fatal  sixpence,  the  only 
one  the  purse  contained-  He  sat  twirling  it  in  his 
hand,  as  he  watched  the  progress  of  his  pet.  which  now, 
having  caught  sight  of  his  master,  had  sprung  out  of  the 
boy's  arms,  and  was  rushing  towards  him  ;  but  at  last, 
happenine  to  glance  at  the  coiu  which  was  glittering  in 
the  sun's  ravs,  something  in  its  appearance  struck  him 
as  rarher  peculiar.  He  held  it  up  to  the  light,  and  as 
he  did  so,  not  only  the  piece  of  money  glittered,  but  his 
finger  and  thumb  also  shone,  and  the  palm  of  his  hand 
on  which  it  had  lain. 
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"  Why,  Lottie,"  lie  exclaimed  jokingly,  "  what's  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  "what  base  coin  have  you  been  trying 
to  impose  upon  me  ?  I  verily  believe  your  silver  six- 
pence is  worth  no  more  than  a  brass  farthing,  which 
assuredly  it  is,  and  nothing  else.  Who  has  been  taking 
such  a  hberty  as  to  electro-plate  her  Majesty's  counte- 
nance ?  Look,  the  false  coating  is  running  about  all 
over  my  fingers ;  but  I  will  soon  do  away  with  it,  and 
see  what  it  will  really  turn  out  to  be." 

And  he  rubbed  the  sixpence  with  his  handkerchief, 
Lottie  imagining  all  the  while  he  was  in.  fun,  and 
therefore,  scarcely  heeding  what  he  was  about,  but, 
chancing  to  turn  towards  him,  jast  as  he  had  finished, 
she  saw  an  expression  on  his  face  which  made  her 
start ;  the  next  moment  he  held  up  before  her,  in  the 
dazzling  sunshine,  a  bright,  shining  half-sovereign,  and, 
spreading  open  his  besmeared  hand,  gasped  forth — 

"Oh,  Lottie,  the  quicksilver — the  quicksilver!" 
and  then  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  Lottie's  mind ; 
and  so  great  was  her  agitation,  that  she  was  obhged  to 
lean  for  support  against  the  stile. 

But  a  very  short  time,  however,  was  she  allowed  to 
give  way  to  her  feelings  ;  for  Edgar  was  rushing  across 
the  meadow  towards  home,  and  she  was  following  him. 
She  found  it  hard  work  to  keep  up  at  all  with  his  rapid 
strides,  and  he  paused  not  a  moment  in  his  impetuous 
energy  ;  but,  Lottie,  too,  was  reckoned  fleet  of  foot,  and 
now  she  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  ground  as  she 
bounded  on,  much  to  the  amazement  of  the  little  village 
urchin,  who  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  whether  or  not 
this  was  all  done  for  the  benefit  of  Skye,  who  scam- 
pered after  them,  barking  and  springing  up  into  the  air 
as  if  delighted  with  the  gambols. 
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Ladt  Atlmer  was  stai-fcled  and  somewhat  alarmed, 
when  Edgar  and  Lottie,  vrlio  she  had  fancied  to  be  "well 
disposed  of  for  the  whole  afternoon,  rushed  into  the 
drawing-room,  regardless  of  the  velvet  piled  carpet,  with 
their  thick  muddy  boots  and  their  faces  crimson,  Skye, 
not  a  privileged  visitor,  accompanying  them ;  and  it  was 
almost  provoking,  when  each  had  dropped  into  a  chair, 
and  their  mother  was  aU  anxiety  to  learn  the  cause  of 
their  unexpected  return,  that  neither  of  them  could 
answer  her.  Quite  exhausted,  and  out  of  breath,  Lottie  sat 
gaspmg,  in  vaiu  trying  to  articulate,  while  Edgar  rocked 
himself  to  and  fro,  and  thumped  his  chest  as  though 
he  were  endeavouring  to  knock  some  breath  into  Lis 
Itrngs. 

A  strange  silence  reigned  for  a  short  time,  broken  at 
length  by  Lottie,  who  stiU  further  astonished  Lady  Ayl- 
mer,  by  running  to  her  and  throwing  her  arms  around  her 
neck,  exclaiming  "  Oh  mamma,  mamma,  the  half-sove- 
reign is  found  !"  And  then  Edgar  was  able  to  continue 
the  theme,  and  to  relate  in  broken  snatches  the  marvel- 
lous discovery  of  the  dirty  httle  coin  they  had  supposed  a 
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sliabby  sixpence  turmng  out  to  be  a  golden  piece,  disguised 
by  a  superficial  coating  of  quicksilver.  Gaining  breath, 
he  explained  how  it  must  have  happened,  reminded 
Lottie  and  his  mother  of  the  experiments  Lionel  used  to 
perform  for  the  amusement  of  the  younger  children  in 
the  hohdays — that  of  the  silver-tree,  for  instance — and 
how,  on  that  particular  evening,  Lottie  had  given  her 
half-sovereign  to  the  little  ones  to  play  with  while  she 
cast  up  her  accounts.  He  recollected  the  quicksilver 
being  spilt  on  the  school-room  table,  and  the  children 
spinning  the  coin  close  to  the  spot,  where  the  fluid  lay 
in  a  pool.  He  mentioned  the  hands  of  the  little  boy 
who  had  unlaced  his  boots  being  incrusted  with  the 
quicksilver  in  which  he  had  been  dabbling,  and  recalled 
*•?  Ti>ttie's  remembrance  little  Arthur's  remark,  the 
next  morning,  about  his  gilt  buttons  having  been 
changed  into  silver  ones  in  the  night ;  and  now  he  per- 
fectly recollected,  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he  himself 
had  assisted  in  some  chemical  experiments,  in  which 
nitrate  of  silver  was  used,  being  surprised  at  finding  his 
lapis  lazuli  seal  ring  suddenly  set  in  silver  instead  of 
gold.  Yes,  the  case  was  clear  as  noon-day,  and  Edgar 
and  Lottie  wondered  they  had  not  thought  of  the  quick- 
silver before.  They  felt  provoked  with  themselves  for 
what  now  seemed  to  them  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
dulness  on  their  part.  Thus  it  often  is.  In  the  egotism 
of  our  hearts  we  attribute  to  ourselves,  to  our  own 
actions,  all  the  circumstances  and  events  of  our  lives, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  as  if  we  held  in  our  weak  hands 
the  ordering  and  disposing  of  each  incident  that  befals 
us ;  whereas,  the  occurrences  of  every  day,  however 
apparently  trivial,  are  carefaUy  appointed  for  us  by  One 
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who,  in  wisdom,  and  love,  witKholds  and  gives  in  his 
own  good  time. 

Lady  Aylmer  warmly  sympathized  in  the  joy  of  her 
children.  Indeed,  to  her  the  discovery  was  fraught  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction  and  thankfulness  ;  for  greatly 
had  she  deplored  the  mysterious  affair  for  the  sake  of 
all  concerned  in  it,  not  least  for  Lottie,  into  whose  feel- 
ings of  anxiety  to  acquaint  as  soon  as  possible  the  widow 
and  her  daughters  with  the  strange  reappearance  of  the 
half-sovereign  she  fully  entered;  but  considering  the 
dehcate  health  of  the  widow,  and  the  injui'ious  effect 
any  sudden  agitation  might  have  upon  her,  and  thinking 
Lottie  stood  in  need  of  a  night's  rest  to  calm  down  her 
excitement,  the  sudden  revulsion  from  trouble  to  happi- 
ness seeming  almost  too  much  for  her  to  bear,  she  delayed 
the  interview  with  Mrs.  Gordon  and  Jeanie  until  the 
following  morning,  though  Edgar  impetuously  asserted 
it  to  be  a  downright  act  of  cruelty  to  aUow  another 
night  to  pass  over  their  heads  without  removing  that 
dark  shadow  of  suspicion  which  had  so  long  rested  on 
them. 

Thankful  must  Lady  Aylmer  have  felt  that,  in  the 
painful  part  she  had  been  compelled  to  take  with  respect 
to  Jeanie,  she  had  performed  the  task  as  gently  and 
forbearingly  as  possible,  that  charity  which  "hopeth, 
beareth  all  things,"  had  been  her  guide  and  director  ; 
nevertheless,  her  tenderly  sensitive  heai't  now  revolted  at 
the  idea  of  having,  even  with  such  just  grounds,  accused 
any  one  wrongly.  She  did  not  conceal  these  feelings  of 
sad  regret  from  her  children ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
Lottie's  rejoicing,  a  fresh  pang  was  inflicted  on  her  heart 
at  the  remembrance  of  the  distress  she  had  caused  to 
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SO  many  by  her  self-will  and  hasty  judgments.  The 
meeting  with  Mrs.  Gordon  an.d  Jeanie  conld  not  fail 
to  be  an  affecting  scene  to  all  concerned.  Peace  and 
comfort  were,  indeed,  imparted  to  the  widow  by  the 
inteUigence  Lady  Aylmer  communicated  of  the  innocence 
of  Jeanie  being  folly  established,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
mother  were  for  a  time  overpowering.  And  Jeanie  — 
her  happiness  was  so  thankfal,  so  humble,  while  she 
endeavoured  thi'ough  her  tears  to  confess  how  she  had 
really  been  to  blame,  not  for  having  taken  a  half-sove- 
reign which  did  not  belong  to  her — that  she  never  would 
have  done — but,  when  the  young  gentleman  gave  her 
the  money,  for  having  rushed  out,  without  leave,  to 
spend  it.  Her  unthinking  act  of  breaking  through  a 
rule  had  been  the  cause  of  all  her  trouble,  and  she  had 
been  too  much  frightened,  too  much  shocked,  the  next 
day,  to  speak  out  to  "  My  Lady,"  as  she  ought  to  have 
done,  and  tell  the  whole  truth.  She  hoped  through  all 
her  life  t®  bear  in  mind  what  great  harm  might  come 
from  even  a  little  falling  off  from  duty. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Lottie  heard  that  Hester  Gor- 
don was  very  ill.  She  went  to  her,  and  for  many  weeks, 
while  the  poor  girl  lay  hovering  between  life  and  death, 
continued  to  visit  her  and  administer  to  her  wants  ;  but 
it  was  in  a  different  spirit  from  heretofore  that  Lottie 
performed  this  labour  of  love  ;  no  longer  self-confident 
and  leaning  on  her  own  understanding,  but  patient,  and 
with  humility  yielding  to  the  opinions  of  others ;  and 
when  at  length,  one  evening,  the  sick  girl  feebly  stretched 
forth  her  thin  hand,  and,  in  accents  no  longer  fretful 
and  querulous,  but  beseeching  and  faltering,  implored 
her  pardon  for  her  angry,  ungrateful  conduct  towards 
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her,  Lottie  pressed  it  witliin  her  o%vn,  and,  bending  down 
over  Hester,  told  her,  that  as  sincerely  as  she  repented 
and  monmed  over  her  own  errors  and  shortcomings,  and 
trusted  to  be  forgiren,  so  she  fi-om  her  heart  forgave 
her. 
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HOW  pale,  and  worn,  and  thin  poor  Annie  Blake 
looks,"  said  Miss  Jardine  to  her  friend  Miss 
Kingsmill. 

"I  do  not  agree  with  you,  I  think  Annie  Blake 
looks,  and  really  is,  stronger  than  I  have  known  her 
for  a  long,  long  time  :  she  told  me  she  was  able  to  re- 
commence her  drawing  and  music  lessons,  and  take  an 
occasional  ride  on  her  pony." 

"  jffer  pony,"  repeated  Miss  Jardine,  with  emphasis  ; 
"  it  is  only  lured.  Hers,  indeed,  poor  child  !  You  may 
fje  certain  her  step-mother  knows  better  than  to  let  her 
have  a  pony  of  her  own.  I  call  it  downright  cruelty  to 
worry  that  little  anatomy  with  drawing  and  music 
lessons,  an  hour  a  day  at  each ;  and  then  the  necessary 
practice  !" 

"  The  pony  is  hers  to  all  intents  and  purposes  while 
she  uses  it ;  her  music  lesson  occupies  only  twenty 
minutes — her  practice  an  hour,  divided ;  her  drawing 
lesson  half  an  hour,  and  she  only  draws  when  she  likes 
or  feels  able  !"  replied  Miss  Kingsmill. 

"Likes  !"  again  repeated  Miss  Jardine,  who  invari- 
ably fixed  en  a  text  for  her  ill-natured  observations. 
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"  Likes !  I  wonder  wliat  girl  of  twelve  ever  liked  lessons  ? 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  downrigtt  crnelty,  as  I  have  said, 
to  torment  her  at  all  with,  education.  She  will  never 
live  to  be  a  woman — again  I  say  why  worry  her  ?" 

"  Annie  is  fond  of  drawing,  and  gifted  with  so  fine  an 
oar  for  music  that  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  her  from  the 
piano  ;  and  I  do  not  think,  that  because  it  is  feared  she 
may  not  pass  her  twentieth  year,  she  should  be  doomed 
to  the  misery  of  an  uneducated  and  uncultivated  life. 
As  it  is,  she  appreciates  and  enjoys  music,  and  books, 
and  paintings  ;  and,  since  her  father's  second  ruarriage, 
her  wants  and  wishes  have  been  so  cared  for,  her  health 
BO  decidedly  improved,  that " 

Whenever  Miss  Jardine  was  going  to  be  very  ill- 
natured,  she  commenced  with  "  My  dear,"  so  she  turned 
round  on  the  path,  where  she  had  been  walking  a  little 
in  advance  of  Miss  Klingsmill,  and  deliberately  inter- 
rupted her. 

"  My  dear  !  I  really  wonder  how  you  can  talk  in 
that  way — 'wants  and  wishes  cared  for,  health  decidedly 
improved !'  Do  you  know  you  .ai'e  speaking  of  a  girl 
under  the  dominion  of  a  step-mother  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do." 

"  And  do  you  know  that  Annie  remembers  her  own 
mother  ?" 

"  Tes  ;  !Mrs.  Blake  had  a  fine  photograph  taken  of 
Annie's  own  mother  from  Laurence's  beautiful  portrait. 
She  placed  it  in  her  room  as  a  surprise  on  her  birth- 
day, and  told  her  she  should  be  well  content  to  come 
next  to  her  own  mother  in  her  affections." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Miss  Js,rdine,  spitefully. 
"  I  remember  when  Annie  refused  (and  very  naturally, 
too  and  I  told  the  poor  child  privately  I  thought  she 
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was  quite  right) — I  remeinber,  wlien  ilrs.  Blake  first 
came  home,  Annie  refused  to  call  her  "Mamma." 

"  She  has  called  her  mamma  ever  since  the  photo- 
graph was  given  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
affectionate  mother  and  daughter  than  are  3Irs.  Blako 
and  Annie." 

"All  shovr  and  affectation,  my  dear — nothing  else," 
persisted  Miss  Jardine.  "  Why,  for  once  that  Annie 
goes  out,  Mrs.  Blake  sends  the  nurse  and  her  twin 
babies  out — (the  idea  of  twins  !) — half-a-dozen  times  !" 

"  Strong,  healthy  children  like  Mrs.  Blake's  little 
cues  ought  to  live  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air, 
but  Annie  is  very  delicate,  and  could  not  bear  such 
exercise ;  besides,  there  is  her  education,  and  she  has  an 
abundance  of  in-door  interests  and  amusements,  and 
goes  out  regularly,  to  walk,  drive,  or  ride  a  httle  at  a- 
time." 

Miss  Jardiue  had  been  so  frequently  proved  iu  the 
wrong  during  this  little  dialo^e  that  she  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  continue  it — at  least,  not  at  that  moment. 
She  had  a  very  unhappy  tendency  to  two  very  unliappy 
things — contradiction  and  detraction.  She  loved  to 
contradict,  and  she  became  quite  hvely  over  a  bit  of 
scandal.  Those  who  thought  wisely  and  acted  rightly 
declined  her  acquaintance,  and  were,  therefore,  the  more 
happy  ;  those  who  had  not  sufficient  firmness  to  do  so, 
or  feared  that  she  would  "  talk  about  them,"  if  they 
offended  her,  continued  to  receive  her  visits,  and  very 
painful  visits  they  were  to  all  good  people  who  disliked 
backbiting,  or,  as  an  old  French  lady,  who  had  suffered 
from  her  misrepresentations,  called  it,  "  bite-a-backing." 
And  yet,  no  one  who  fell  under  Miss  Jardine's  "  tongue- 
whioTjinc:  "  was  more  uncomfortable  than  ^liss  Jardine 
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herself.  She  was  as  restless  and  unhappy  a  ladj  aa 
could  be  met  with  during  a  morning's  walk. 

Reginald,  Annie's  own  brother,  was  a  bright,  sharp, 
good-natured  boy,  very  brave  and  very  restless.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind,  from  the  time  that  miud  took 
the  form  of  thought,  to  be  a  sailor — 

"  Like  Kelson,  Benbow,  or  noble  Jarris." 

He  believed  that  sailors  should  be  blunt  and  brave, 
wear  little  shiny  hats,  and  exclaim,  "Shiver  my  timbers  !" 
His  papa  cultivated  the  fancy ;  he  had  longed  to  be  a 
sailor  himself,  but  an  opening  in  his  uncle's  banking 
establishment  tempted  his  father  to  place  him  there, 
and  his  only  resource  in  the  way  of  amusement  was  a 
yacht,  in  which  he  made  hohday,  and  where  Reginald, 
when  a  tiny  fellow,  walked  the  deck,  put  his  little  hands 
in  his  well- filled  pockets,  learned  the  nautical  names  for 
all  the  "  things,"  stuck  his  thumbs  in  his  braces,  danced 
a  hornpipe,  and  sung  out  "Shiver  my  timbers!"  He 
was,  perhaps,  more  quick-sighted  as  to  character  than 
I  like  to  see  any  boy  of  his  age.  When  quite  a 
little  fellow,  Reginald  had  called  Miss  Jardine  "  a 
mischief-making,  hypocritical  old  maid ;"  he  "  hoped 
he  should  never  see  her  inside  the  door  again.  When 
lie  grew  to  be  a  man,  he  would  not  have  any  one  come 
into  his  ship  he  did  not  like  or  could  not  shake  hands 
with. — So,"  and  he  shook  his  own  hand  in  comment  on 
his  earaestness. 
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Reginald  and  Annie  were  Mr.  Blake's  children  by  hi? 
firat  marriage.  !Mrs.  Blako  had  been  two  years  dead. 
Mr.  Blake  had  given  up  his  yacht,  and,  though  he  was 
a  good  deal  occupied  with  his  affairs  (Mr.  Blake  was 
ajunior  partner  in  the  banking-honse,  and,  consequentlj, 
had  all  the  hard  work  to  do),  and  tried  to  be  with  his 
children,  he  saw  that  his  household  and  his  childi-en 
were  grievously  mismanaged  by  a  combination  of  nui'so 
and  housekeeper,  Avho,  never  having  been  propei'ly 
trained  in  the  great  and  useful  power  of  self-control, 
and,  having  a  very  fierce  temper,  treated  the  children  in 
a  way  that  would  be  certain  to  injure  their  bodies  and 
minds.  One  moment  she  was  all  tenderness  and  affection, 
and  great  in  the  gifts  of  every  possible  "  sweety"  that 
could  weaken  their  digestion  ;  then,  if  the  other  servants 
})ut  her  out,  she  would  upbraid  or  punish  the  children 
fur  trifles,  as  if  they  had  committed  crimes,  and,  wor.so 
than  all,  when  her  temper  subsided,  bribe  or  coax  them 
not  to  tell  papa.  And  yet  the  poor  woman  loved  them 
after  her  own  fashion  ;  but  children  soon  learn  the  value 
of  consistency,  and  know  who  is,  and  who  is  not,  to  be 
depended  on.     The  brother  and  sister  whispered  their 
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feelings  to  each  other  after  each  of  nurse's  "  flare-ups," 
and  at  last,  moved  by  a  bitter  fit  of  nervous  weeping  to 
which  Annie  gave  way,  Reginald's  bravery  overboiled. 
He  put  on  his  cap,  and  watched  at  the  corner  of  Ken- 
sington Square  for  his  papa's  return,  determined  to 
tell  him  "  all  about  nurse,  and  her  uncertain  temper." 
Had  he  remained  in  the  house,  he  knew  he  could  not 
have  withstood  the  temptation  of  French  plums  and 
gingerbread,  combined  with  tears  and  entreaties  "  not 
to  tell  papa."  Reginald  was  only  nine  then,  and  cer- 
tainly had  a  great  weakness  for  all  kinds  of  sweet 
messes,  especially  French  plums  and  gingerbread.  He 
loved  them  next  to  all  kinds  of  stories  about  a  sea-life, 
for  he  was  more  determined  than  ever  to  be  a  sailor. 

Once  he  saw  nurse's  head  poked  out  of  an  upper 
window,  evidently  on  the  look-out  for  him  ;  the  grocer's 
boy  also  passed  him,  and  there  was  the  well-known 
packet  of  French  plums,  with  plenty  of  oranges  in  the 
basket,  bu.t  Reginald  recalled  Annie's  pale  face,  red 
eyes,  and  little  heaving  chest,  while  she  repeated,  "  Oh 
p,5ggj,  dear,  she  frightens  me  so  ;  she  does  fiighten  me 
so  very,  very  much.  I  wish  I  was  away  with  mamma, 
though  I  believe  it  is  not  quite  right  to  wish  it.  You 
and  papa  are  so  kind,  and  Miss  Jardine  is  kind,  only 
she  is  uncomfortable,  and  Miss  KingsmUl  and  my  cousins 
are  kind,  and  nui'se  is  very  kind  too,  sometimes,  only  I 
never  know  how  long  the  kindness  will  last,  or  when  or 
why  she  begins  to  be  cruel,  and  if  I  were  to  tell  papa 
she  might  kiU  me,  as  she  killed  my  poor  little  kitten, 
without  intending  it,  and  she  buried  it  in  her  best  night- 
cap ;  but  that  was  no  pleasure  to  my  poor  little  merry 
kitty." 

*'  And  papa  shall  know,"  repeated  Reginald  valiantly, 
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after  recalling  Annie's  wail,  and  then  lie  whipped  the 
iron  rails  of  the  areas  triumphantly  as  he  strode  along. 
"  Why  should  I  fear  to  tell  papa  an3rthing  ?  K^o  one 
need  fear,  who  is  good,  and  tells  the  trath,  and  if  I 
had  told  long  ago,  I  dare  say  poor  little  Annie  would 
not  have  been  as  ill  as  she  is."  So  when  Reginald  saw 
his  papa  jump  out  of  the  omnibus,  and  turn  into  the 
square,  he  rushed  up  to  him,  and,  nervously  at  first,  but 
afterwards  earnestly  and  truly,  and,  considering  all 
things,  with  very  little  exaggeration,  he  poured  forth  all 
he  had  felt,  and  observed,  and  suffered.  He  knew  ho 
deserved  reproof  for  not  having  communicated  all  this 
before,  and  he  also  knew  and  said  so,  that  he  had  often 
aggravated  nurse,  and  taken  a  mischievous  pleasure  in 
exciting  her ;  but  he  held  Annie,  dear  little  gentle  child, 
as  she  deserved,  blameless.  It  was  his  d^d^J  to  teE,  for 
what  might  become  of  Anni^  when  he  went  to  sea  ? 

Of  course,  when  !Mr.  Blake  spoke  to  nurse,  there  was 
not  only  a  wind,  but  a  whirlwind ;  there  were  tears 
and  reproaches,  and  contradictions  and  hysterics,  and 
burnt  feathers,  Annie  crying,  and  Reginald  looking,  not 
only  "  like  a  brick,"  but  like  a  block  of  granite. 

Annie  cried  almost  as  bitterly  at  her  tyrant's  going 
away,  as  she  had  done  at  her  tyranny  ;  for  papa  would 
not  suffer  any  one  to  remain  about  his  children  who 
induced  them  to  conceal  anj'^thing  from  him  that  he 
ought  to  know;  but,  unfortunately,  before  she  went, 
she  heard  that  Mr.  Blake  intended  to  give  his  children 
a  second  mother,  and  she  made  use  of  the  knowledge 
to  terrify  poor  little  Annie  with  idle,  vulgar  tales  of 
step-mother  cruelty,  and  step-mother  authority,  and 
step-mother  injustice,  such  as  have  poisoned  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  many  households. 
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However  mucli  children  love  their  own  dear  mother, 
if  God  thinks  fit  to  take  her,  thej  have  a  double  duty  of 
love  and  obedience  to  pay  to  theii'  father,  and  they  can- 
not but  see  how  much  his  happiness  and  his  domestic 
comfort  has  been  destroyed  by  the  bereavement.  If  he 
endeavour  to  replace  his  loss,  give  another  mistress  to 
his  house,  and  a  tender,  careful  guardian  to  his  children, 
the  effort  should  be  received  with  gratitude,  and  his 
wish  attended  to  with  zeal  and  affection.  No  feeling 
woman  would  expect  that  all  at  once  the  second  could 
take  the  place,  in  their  young  hearts,  of  the  first  dear 
one — the  mother  who  cradled  them  on  her  bosom  ;  but 
she  has  a  right  to  expect  that  they  Avould  at  once  treat 
her  with  deference,  and  try  to  love  her ;  they  know 
what  their  father  desu'es,  and  that  knowledge  should 
stimulate  them  to  harmonize  with  his  wishes.  I  have 
seen  much  wretchedness  in  families  growing  out  of  the, 
I  must  call  it,  wicked  interference  and  advice  of  mis- 
called friends,  who  will  insist  upon  pitying  and  sym- 
pathizing with  children  who  have  really  a  blessing  in 
a  second  mother,  if  they  would  only  think  so. 

The  second  mother,  if  she  pei'form  her  duty,  must 
watch  over  the  children  committed  to  her  care,  not  only 
to  foster  and  tender  what  is  good  in  them,  but  to  correct 
what  is  evil.  ISTow  they  will  like  the  ' '  tendering "  and  the 
"fostering,"  but  they  will  not  like  the  correcting ;  they 
will  forget  that  if  their  own  mother  had  lived,  she  too 
would  have  been  obliged  to  correct  their  faults.  The 
step-mother  accepts  a  whole  and  perfect  duty,  when 
she  consents  "  to  mother "  the  motherless,  she  v>'ill 
have  to  bear  and  "forbear,  to  praise  and  to  reprove,  to 
give  and  to  withhold,  to  yield  and  to  command  ;  her  duty 
to  her  husband  obliges  her  to  be,  in  act  and  deed,  in 
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thought  and  prayer,  a  mother  to  his  childi'en.  She  has 
taken  upon  herself  to  perform  what  would  have  been 
the  duty  of  the  dead  to  the  living,  and  children  who 
love  their  father  cannot  but  serve  and  try  to  love  the 
mother  he  has  given  them. 

Miss  Jardine,  too,  who,  to  tell  a  little  secret,  was  very 
well  assured  in  her  own  mind  that  she  would  have  made 
an  excellent  wife  to  that  "  poor  dear  Mr.  Blake,  and 
taken  cai-e  of  Annie,  and  kept  that  brusque  boy  Reginald 
in  order,"  was  put  out  at  his  marrying  not  only  a  lady, 
but,  as  she  said,  a  "mere  thread-paper,"  and  a  much 
younger  "  thread-paper  "  than  she  ought  to  be  ;  so  she, 
too,  pitied  Annie  at  every  convenient  opportunity.  Thus 
when  Mrs.  Blake  came  to  her  new  home,  full  of  affec- 
tionate interest  in  the  little  girl  of  whom  she  had  heard 
so  much,  instead  of  the  kiss  she  soHcited,  Annie  burst 
into  tears,  and  said  she  would  rather  be  in  the  grave 
with  her  own  mamma,  and  ran  out  of  the  room  (such 
is  the  effect  of  evil  counsel)  ;  even  Reginald  gathered 
down  his  brows  and  looked  sulky,  but  only  for  half  an 
hour.  Mrs.  Blake's  sweet  smile  and  gentle  voice  Avon 
him  a  little,  and  then  she  told  him  how  her  own  nephew, 
who  was  about  his  age,  had  constructed  a  boat,  a  toy- 
boat,  which  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  upset,  and 
before  she  had  been  two  hours  in  the  house  she  was 
making  a  new  tail  for  his  kite,  and  he  had  confided  to 
her  how  badly  nurse  had  behaved,  and  how  papa  sent 
lier  away,  and  how  she  put  bad  thoughts  into  dear 
Annie's  head,  but  she  would  soon  get  rid  of  them  ;  and 
he  thought  if  he  was  to  fetch  Annie  down  stairs — what 
did  she  think  ? — would  she  still  like  Annie  to  kiss  her  ? 
Mrs.  Blake  said  "  she  certainly  would,  but  the  child 
must  not  be  forced  to  do  so  against  her  will." 
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Reginald  however  stole  away,  and  tried  to  reason 
with  Annie,  and  to  assm-e  her  that  he  knew  their  new 
mamma  would  be  very  kind  and  good  ;  but  Annie  said 
she  never  would  call  her  "  mamma."  Step-mothers 
were  never  good  ;  did  he  not  remember  all  Miss  Jardine 
said  about  step-mothers  ?  and  how  she  looked — and 
how  she  pitied  them  ?  And  she  would  not  come  down 
stairs  ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  it,  for  so  young  a  child, 
she  talked  a  great  deal  of  obstinate  nonsense.  At  last 
her  brother  left  her,  saying  there  was  no  reasoning  with 
girls  ;  if  a  boy  did  not  agi'ee  with  him  he  could  thump 
him  into  it ;  or  if  he  had  a  quarrel  with  a  boy,  they 
could  fight  it  out,  but  with  girls  it  was  all  "talk, 
talk,"  from  morning  till  night.  They  could  hear,  but 
tliey  could  not  understand. 

Mrs.  Blake  went  upstairs  to  hear  Annie  pray, 
and  would  have  kissed  her  in  her  little  bed,  where  she 
looked  nearly  as  white  as  her  pillow,  but  Ajinie  turned 
away. 

I  think  if  she  had  seen  the  colour  which  mounted  to 
]VIr3.  Blake's  delicate  cheek,  or  heard  the  prayer,  which 
God  heard  and  remembered,  that  He  would  turn  the 
heart  of  the  cliild  to  Him  in  heaven,  and  on  earth  to 
her,  Annie  would  have  clasped  her  thin  arms  round 
her  neck,  and  felt  that  He  had,  indeed,  given  her  a  dear 
friend  and  protector. 

Mr.  Blake  was  displeased  with  his  little  girl,  and 
Reginald  was  inclined  to  be  petulent,  but  Mi-s.  Blake 
entreated  that  she  might  be  left  alone  ;  she  knew  it  would 
all  come  right,  in  a  very  little  time ;  she  would  see  and 
feel  that  she  wished  to  make  her  happy,  she  had  such 
faith  (and  a  blessed  faith  it  is)  in  kindness ;  no  law  so 
powerful  in  the  end  as  the  law  of  love.     "  They  must  all 
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be  gentle  and  tender  to  tlie  little  girl,  whose  very  weak- 
ness made  lier  fractions,  and  wliose  imagination  had 
been  excited.  It  wonld  take  some  time  to  remove  the 
impressions  made  by  that  ignorant  nurse."  She  said 
mach  more  that  was  kind  and  wise,  but  Annie  was  obsti- 
nate, and  persisted  in  calling  her  !^Irs.  Blake ;  though 
Reginald,    after   the   first    night,   called    her    "]MA:aMA 


MiLLT," — ^whafc  she  desu-ed  to  be  called.  However,  for- 
tunately, Annie's  birthday  soon  came,  and  the  gift  of 
the  photograph  went  direct  to  her  heart.  She  found  it 
in  a  beautiful  gilt-frame  on  her  pillow  when  she  awoke, 
and  asked  the  maid  who  put  it  there.  When  she  was 
told,  she  sat  up,  holding  the  picture  with  both  hands,' 
her  great  blue   eyes  fixed  on  it,  her   pale  hair,  justj 
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touclied  by  tlie  sunbeams  that  came,  as  if  from  heaven, 
Avith  messages  of  good-will  and  love.  She  sat  there 
silently  for  some  minutes ;  the  maid  folded  a  pretty  blue 
dressing-gown  over  her  shoulders,  but  she  did  not  seem 
to  mind  it;  then  getting  out  of  bed,  the  picture  clasped 
to  her  heart,  heedless  of  the  maid's  entreaties  that  she 
would  put  on  her  "  sweet  new  slippers,  and  not  go  a 
catching  her  death  of  cold,"  she  deliberately  walked 
into  Mrs.  Blake's  dressing-room,  and  going  up  to  her, 
held  up  her  quivering  lips  to  be  kissed,  and  murmured, 
"  Thank  you.  Mamma  Mdly  ;  thank  you,  dear  mamma." 
From  that  moment  a  deep  love  sprang  up — and  out  of 
Annie's  heai't — for  her  second  mother. 
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Reginald's  joy  at  the  growth,  of  love  between  Annie  and 
Mamma  Milly  was  boisterous  and  demonstrative ;  the 
only  drawback  was,  that  Annie  would  not  talk  about  it ! 
Annie  was  not  demonstrative  ;  Reginald  accused  her  of 
being  close,  but  she  repeated  that  she  had  nothing  to 
say,  except  that  when  she  looked  at  her  own  Mamma's 
picture,  it  seemed  to  tell  her  to  love  Mamma  ^Milly — that 
was  all — and  she  did  love  her  now  with  all  her  heart. 

The  bii'th  of  twins  brought  new  sunshine  into  the 
house.  "  "When  I  feel,"  said  Mrs.  Blake  to  Miss  Kjngs- 
mill,  "  such  intense  love  for  those  helpless  little  bless- 
ings, I  feel  doubly  bound  to  our  elder  children.  I  so 
much  dread  falling  short  of  the  duty  I  owe  them — I  watch 
myself  so  closely — I  am  so  anxious  for  their  improve- 
ment— so  desirous  for  their  perfection — that  I  fear  I 
torment  them  unnecessarily.  Annie  is  now  so  sweet 
and  confiding,  she  gives  me  her  thoughts  ;  and  Reginald, 
careless  and  impetuous  though  he  certainly  is,  is  also  a 
brave,  gallant  fellow,  and  vrill  make  a  noble  sailor.  Poor 
children ! — I  recall  to  memory  what  they  have  lost, 
and  I  still  more  earnestly  desire  to  draw  them  nearer 
to  me — watch  over  them  more  carefully  than  ever — and 
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watcli  myself  also  lest  I  sHould  do  them  injasiice,  or 
any  kind  of  "vrrong !"  Thus  the  Blakes  became  what 
Reginald  called  "  a  prime,  happy  family  !"  Sometimes 
Mamma  Milly  put  him  out  by  "swabbing  his  deck  and 
OYerhauling  his  locker" — ("  swabbing  his  deck"  meant 
having  his  room  washed,  "  overhauling  his  locker"  was 
putting  his  "things"  in  order).  A  queer  room,  or,  as  he 
would  call  it,  "  cabin,"  he  certainly  possessed;  he  had 
exchanged  various  knives  and  books,  of  which  he  had 
grown  tii'ed,  for  what  had  been  the  figurehead  of  a  fancy 
boat,  the  bust  of  a  lady,  with  the  name  "  Lively  Betsy" 
painted  in  red  on  a  blue  ribbon  that  stiffly  meandered 
through  her  black  hair,  looking  like  tangled  seaweed. 
"  Lively  Betsy"  had  a  dull,  desponding  look  with  her 
round  brown  eyes,  where  the  painter  had  forgotten  to  leave 
any  light,  which  did  not  harmonize  with  her  "  lively" 
name.  She  mounted  guard  on  Reginald's  chest  of  draw- 
ers. Then  he  had  of  course  a  paper-knife  made  out  of 
the  timbers  of  the  "  Royal  George  ;"  a  bit  of  coarse  blue 
cloth  that  some  crafty  old  tar  had  persuaded  the  boy 
was  a  fragment  of  Lord  ^Nelson's  coat ;  he  had  various 
stories  about  sundry  pieces  of  evil-smelling  rope,  and  it 
was  dangerous  to  enter  the  narrow  precincts  of  his 
room,  because  of  old  rusty  anchors  and  chain-shot  ard 
cannon-balls  that  stuck  out,  or  were  piled  in  corners  ; 
the  housemaid  declared  there  was  old  iron  enough 
under  the  bed  to  set  up  a  marine-store  ;  and  no 
end  of  models  of  boats  and  ships,  and  sundry  bits 
of  rigging  and  bunting,  all  of  which  had  names  and 
histories. 

He  had  a  miniature  "  union-jack"  floating  out  of  his 
"  cabin"  window,  and  he  "  rigged"  a  mainmast  in  the 
garden,  which,  however,  was  a  failure,  for  it  was  blown 
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down  by  the  first  high  -wind,  and  demohshed  the  back- 
kitchen  windoT."  like  a  battering-ram. 

Reginald's  papa  declared  there  should  not  be  another 
mast  "  rigged"  in  the  garden — gardens  were  not  made 
to  grow  masts  !  Reginald  thought  it  was  a  great  pity 
all  the  world  was  not  a  sea,  and  then  people  could  live 
iu  ships  and  not  in  houses.  K  ever  a  boy  was  sea- mad 
it  was  Reginald  Blake  ! 

!Mrs.  Blake's  pretty  dark-green  brougham  was  driven 
twice  to  East  Sheen  that  she  might  inspect  "  such  a 
pretty  vUla."  Annie  thought  of  the  deer  in  Richmond 
Park,  and  wondered  if  there  was  a  "  white  doe  among 
them."  And  Reginald  thought  of  the  river ;  he  ''  could  rig 
a  little  man-of-war  there,  and  get  it  afloat  without  danger 
of  its  being  knocked  over  by  some  fresh-water  sailor,  who 
could  not  even  row  without  '  catching  crabs,'  and  de- 
served to  have  been  drowned  like  a  blind  puppy  long  ago." 

The  twins  had  a  rhyme  about  "  daisy  balls  and 
cowslip  bells,"  and  ]^Irs.  Blake  pondered  if  any  woman 
ever  enjoyed  more  happiness  than  she  did  at  East  Sheen, 
Husbands  talked  to  their  wives  of  her  being  a  pattern 
woman,  and  wives  quoted  Mr.  Blake  to  their  husbands 
as  a  pattern  man,  though  they  confessed  he  had  one 
drawback — he  was  very  proud  ;  and  while  prosperity  evi- 
dently increased  Mrs.  Blake's  lovingness  for  all  around 
her,  Mr.  Blake  perhaps  became  a  little  less  cordial  to 
friends  who  were  less  prosperous  than  himself.  His 
name  was  more  frequently  seen  as  the  supporter  of 
public  institutions,  but  he  told  Mrs.  Blake  that  she 
might  find  it  necessary  to  limit  her  private  charities, 
he  had  a  higher  position  to  maintain,  and  she  must  not 
pass  all  her  life  in  the  school-room  and  nursery — society 
had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  advantages. 
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As  time  wheeled  on,  perhaps  a  shadow  might  some- 
times pass  over  Mi's.  Blake's  beautiful  brow  ;  her  cares 
were  increased  by  the  two  houses  and  the  "  liigher 
position,"  but  not  her  happiness — she  had  more  to 
think  of.  Sometimes  Mr.  Blake  might  be  a  little  im- 
patient ;  she  was  pleased  to  find  how  well  she  could  bear 
that  impatience ;  she  knew  that  man,  the  bread-earner, 
has  more  outer  trouble  to  encounter,  than  woman,  the 
bread-keeper ;  the  pleasant  change  (for  change  is  rest) 
from  duty  to  duty,  is  more  soothing,  less  trying,  than 
the  plod-plod-plodding  of  the  earnest  man  of  business. 

Reginald,  too,  took  his  tone  vcay  much  from  his 
papa,  and  more  than  once  he  mistook  his  mamma's 
meekness  for  want  of  proper  spirit.  She  kept  her  place 
in  his  aiFections,  but  certainly  he  thought  she  might 
"  dash"  a  little  more — she  was  so  veiy  quiet.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  "  skitting"  at  Reginald's  school  about  Jack- 
tar  sitting  a  horse  as  he  would  sit  when  mastheaded,  and 
Reginald  wanted  to  ride  so  as  to  show  that  "  Jack-tar" 
could  steer  a  horse  as  well  as  a  ship  ;  and  yet  his  mamma, 
even  with  this  laudable  ambition  placed  before  her, 
would  not  let  him  "  show-off"  during  the  holidays  in 
Rotten  Row.  He  could  have  come  round  his  father, 
but  not  his  '"  mamma !"  She  gaA-e  reasons  enough 
against  it,  but  he  did  not  want  "  reasons,"  he  wanted 
his  horse  ;  and  yet,  though  sorely  vexed  at  her  gentle, 
but  finn  denial,  he  got  rid  of  his  vexation  by  singing 
"  Rule  Britannia"  very  much  out  of  tune.  Mrs.  Blal:c 
always  found  her  voice  and  harp  in  tune  at  East  Sheen, 
and  enjoyed  it  much  during  one  particular  week,  for 
she  had  been  at  their  town-house,  receiving  "staying 
company  from  the  north,"  and  giving  a  couple  of  dinner- 
parties to  do  them  honour.      To   add  to  her  little  trial 
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(for  it  was  a  Irial  to  leave  East  Sheen  and  the  chil- 
dren in  June),  Mr.  Blake  was  particularly  hard  to 
please.  Everything  was  as  it  had  been,  and  yet  he  was 
not  satisfied  ;  he  w-as  absent,  and  irritable,  and  unjust. 
However,  that  had  passed  away,  and  the  friends  were 
gone,  and  she  was  again  among  the  sights  and  sounds 
she  loved.  The  children  were  all  blythe  and  blooming ; 
she  had  left  Reginald  in  tip-top  spirits  in  town, 
because  he  was  certain  of   coming  out   first  in   some 


*xamination  that  was  to  send  him  aloft  "  luvc  a  paper 
kite."  And  Mr.  Blake  promised  to  be  down  to  dinner 
on  a  particular  day  at  six,  so  that  they  might  afterwards 
drive  through  the  lanes,  fragrant  from  hay  and  wild- 
flowers,  while  the  moon  rose  over  the  woods  of  Rich- 
mond Park.  The  children  took  up  their  position  at  the 
lodge-gate  at  a  quarter  to   six,   Annie  reading  poetry 
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between  lier  "look-outs,"  the  t^'^ins  listerdng  for  every 
sound  that  indicated  the  approach  of  the  phaeton,  then 
rushing  to  meet  it,  then  lingering  back  when  disap- 
pointed. Six,  half-past  six,  seven ;  dinner  spoilt ;  cook 
cross;  twins  weary  and  dusty;  Annie  not  so  muchfatigned 
because  she  had  been  employed ;  Mrs.  Blake  anxious, 
"  what  could  be  the  reason,  !Mr.  Blake  was  always  so 
punctual. ' '  At  half-past  seven  the  noise  of  wheels !  That 
certainly  is  the  phaeton,  "  no  mistake  about  it  now."  Yes, 
they  see  the  blaze  on  the  face  of  the  brown  mare  ;  per- 
haps papa  waited  for  'Reggy  ;  no,  there  is  only  one,  dear 
papa  himself.  "  Papa,"  shouts  a  chorus  of  sweet  voices. 
No,  it  is  not  papa,  it  is — ^it  is  only  Mr.  Jocelyn,  the  chief 
clerk.     What  a,  disappointment ! 

Jocelyn  had  been  in  "  the  house"  when  Mr.  Blake 
was  a  boy.  He  was  a  self-possessed,  square-built,  little 
man,  with  shoulders  rounded  by  bending  over  his  desk. 
Mr.  Jocelyn  was  all  over  of  a  soft  gray  colour,  Hke 
twihght.  His  hair  was  gray,  very,  and  his  eyes  and  eye- 
lashes and  eyebrows,  all  gray,  and  his  complexion  a  pale 
gray,  and  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers,  dark  pepper- 
and-salt  colour,  and  he  wore  gray^  gaiters.  His  features 
were  small,  and  perhaps  a  little  mean,  but  his  head  and 
brow  were  full  and  well  formed ;  his  voiEetwaa  clear  and 
modulated.  I  do  disHke  a  hard,  tuneless  voice,  that  is 
always  snapping,  iike  an  ill-conditioned  harp-string,  or 
going  off  at  angles  with  a  twang  like  a  triangle  when 
struck  with  undue  violence. 

There  was  something  in  the  expression  of  Mr.  Joce- 
lyn's  countenance  that  made  the  twins,  Maude  and 
Millicent  (I  believe  I  have  not  mentioned  their  names 
before),  clasp  each  others  hands,  and  Annie  draw  close 
to  Mrs.  Blake. 
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"  Is  my  husband — is  Mr.  Blake  ill  ?" — questioned 
Mrs.  Blake. 

"No,  madam,  thank  God,  not  ill,"  replied  Mr. 
Jocelyn,  who,  at  the  bank,  was  called  '*  Old  Joce- 
lyn,"  to  distiagnish  him  from  his  nephew,  "Young 
Jocelyn." 

"  Then  why  is  he  not  here  ?  Is  anything  wrong 
with  Reginald?" 

"  No,  madam ;  Mr.  Blake  has  not  seen  !Mr.  Re- 
ginald." 

"  But  there  is  something  wrong,  Jocelyn." 

The  chief  clerk  turned  into  the  breakfast-room,  held 
the  door  open  for  Mrs.  Blake,  but  shut  it  quickly  before 
the  childi'en  could  enter.  A  canary  bird  was  in  the  full 
ecstasy  of  song.  It  disturbed  the  old  man.  He  threw 
a  shawl  that  hung  on  a  chair  over  the  cage. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  but  anything  of  joy 
just  now  seems  to  break  my  heart." 

"  Do  tell  me  at  once  what  it  is.  Tou  say  Mr.  Blake 
and  Reginald  are  well.  After  that  I  can  have  little  to 
fear." 

"  Ladies  do  not  quite  understand  that  there  are  things 
connected  with  trade  worse  than  death." 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  looking  upwards,  with  a  proud 
expression  very  foreign  to  her  nature  ;  "  yes,  dishonour ; 
but  that  cannot  affect  my  husband !" 

"  No,  no,  thank  God,  madam,  not  individually.  No 
dishonour  can  attach  itself  individimlly  to  Mr.  Blake; 
but  the  house,  madam — the  house  commenced  busi- 
ness in  1774,  and  stood,  madam,  safe  as  the  Bank  of 
England  ever  since,  and  its  relations  with  Rotterdam 
and  the  Hague,  Paris  and  Frankfort,  Antwerp  and  Liege, 
were  of  the  first-class.     America,  madam,  and  New  Or- 
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leans — those  last  always  the  difficulty — quite  new.  Our 
relations  with  the  new  world  only  date  back  to  1820 — a 
mere  thing  of  yesterday.  Yet,  madam,  that  has  foun- 
dered the  old  firm.  Unless  by  a  miracle  we  must  stop  ! 
You  imderstand  me,  Mrs.  Blake ;  you  comprehend, 
madam  ?  Oh  mercy,  mercy  !"  exclaimed  Old  Jocelyn, 
falling  on  his  knees  by  the  table,  and  grasping  his  brow 
witli  his  hands.  "  Oh  mercy  !  it  seems  as  if  saying  the 
word  would  break  my  heart." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  inquired  !Mrs.  Blake,  in  a  voice 
almost  inarticulate  from  suppressed  emotion,  "  do  you 
mean  that  tliere  is  danger  of  the  house  of  '  Barker 
Brothers  and  Blake  '  stopping  payment  ?" 

This  was  answered  by  a  violent  burst  of  weeping. 
It  is  so  painful  to  see  an  old  man  weep.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  weakness  had  passed  away,  and  he  apolo- 
gized for  it.  "  I  have  been  four  days  and  nights  without 
sleep — no  rest,  madam.  Mr.  Blake  kept  the  apprehension 
from  you  when  you  had  company,  and  the  day  before 
yesterday  we  were  promised  such  accommodation  from 
Rotterdam  and  the  Liverpool  Bank,  that  we  hoped 
the  rvdn  would  have  been  prevented.  It  would  have 
been  if  Rotterdam  liad  not  broken  faith ;  and  if  oui"  cor- 
respondent, single-handed,  had  done  what  was  neces- 
sary— it  would  have  been  suicide  !  What  could  be  done 
we  have  done.  Mr.  Blake  is  gone  to  Mauchest-er  and 
Leeds,  and  the  elder  Mr.  Barker,  that  fine  old  gentle- 
man, to  Paris.  The  American  difficulty  is  so  overwhelm- 
ing as  to  be  scai'cely  credited.  Mr.  Blake  sent  rae  to 
you  ;  you  ought  to  know,  he  said,  before  the  great  crash 
came.  He  desired  his  love,  and  repeated,  'you  would 
know  how  to  endure  whatever  happened.'  I  go  back  to 
town  at  once." 
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"I  shall  go  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Blako.  "  I  shall 
then  be  in  town  when  he  retui'ns.  May  I  go  to  the 
bank?" 

"  No,  lady.  Hard,  strong  men  can  hardly  endore 
that,  how  then  could  you  bear  it  ?" 

Mrs.  Blake  was  ready  in  a  moment.  "  If  I  had  but 
known  it  this  morning,"  she  said,  "  I  would  have  asked 
my  husband  to  take  my  five  thousand  pounds ;  it  might 
Lave  helped,  and  I  consider  it  the  property  of  my  hus- 
band's creditors." 

"  l^ow  do  I  thank  God  ^viih.  my  whole  heart  !"  said 
Jocelyn.  "  Madam,  master  sold  that  out,  thinking, 
through  the  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam  help,  all  would  bo 
right ;  and  to-day  he  said,  '  I  have  even  taken  what 
belonged  to  my  wife,  and  without  her  sanction,  and 
it  is  but  a  di'op  in  the  ocean.'  Oh,  madam,  if  he  could 
but  have  heard  your  words  !  He  said  he  could  not 
expect  your  forgiveness." 

"  I  could  not  have  forgiven  him,  if  he  had  not 
taken  it.  I  thought  he  knew  me  better,"  was  her  right 
hqnest  reply. 

Reginald  was  astonished  wljen  his  mamma  arrived 
at  the  square  ;  he  knew  that  there  was  some  "  bother  " 
at  the  bank,  but  he  always  considered  business  "bother," 
and  never  thought  about  it,  he  was  too  full  of  liis  exaniina- 
i  ion  with  a  pro^peotivc  view  of  his  beloved  ocean.  His 
mother's  (he  had  long  discontinued  to  call  her  "  Mamma 
Milly  ")  pale  face  and  anxious  expression  di'ove  every- 
thing else  out  of  his  head.  But  he  could  not  com- 
prehend the  fact  that  the  house  of  "  Barker  Brothers 
and  Blake"  was  in  danger.  He  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade Mrs.  Blake,  when  Jocelyn  was  gone,  that  the 
old  clerk  must  have  exaggerated  the  danger.       It  was 
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"impossible,"   lie    repealed  so   offcen  that   at   last    he 
believed  it  to  be  so. 

^Ir.  and  ]\Irs.  Blake  called  tlieir  family  togetlier  to 
family  prayer  always  on  Sunday  evenings,  seldom  at  any 
other  time  ;  but  that  particular  evening  !Mrs.  Blake  asked 
the  servants  tvIio  had  charge  of  the  house  and  Reginald  if 
they  would  Hke  to  have  prayers  before  they  went  to  bed. 
She  felt  soothed  and  more  composed  after  reading  to  tho 
"two  or  three  gathered  together  in  BLis  name."  Waa 
' '  He  ' '  really  in  the  midst  ?  Why  should  she  doubt  it  ?  "Was 
there  not  a  promise  that  all  who  trusted  in  Hnr  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  ?  She  recalled  a 
text  that  said,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,"  and  tho 
worldly  and  only  too  natural  spii'it,  mingling  with  the 
religious  impression — ^which,  in  the  time  of  oui-  prosperity, 
we  chide  away  from  us,  though,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  we 
seek  to  increase  it — ^made  her  hope  that  her  prayer  for 
worldly  peace  and  prosperity  might  be  granted;  but  it 
was  given  her  to  see,  some  time  after,  that  we  should  con- 
sider this  promise  to  apply  to  the  higher  gifts  of  God, 
and  pray  for  increased  faith,  increased  love,  increased 
power  of  doing  good,  not  asking  only  for  those  tem- 
jDoral  advantages,  which  are  no  sooner  obtained  than, 

"  Like  the  snow  on  the  moantaiu. 
And  flake  ou  the  river," 

they  begin  to  pass  away. 

Mrs.  Blake  sent  Reginald  and  the  servants  to  bed, 
but  she  did  not  attempt  to  undress.  She  knew  her  hus- 
band would  return  to  town  by  the  earhest  train,  and,  on 
his  way,  he  might  call  at  his  own  house  ;  and  then  she 
thought  how  refreshing  he  would  find  a  cup  of  tea  before 
he  went  to  the  City,  and  she  crept  softly  down  stairs, 
and  prepared  the  tea-things  in  the  Hbrary,  lit  the  kitchen 
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fire,  and  placed  the  kettle  ready :  anything  was  better 
than  pacing  up  and  down  the  rooms,  and  looking  ont 
into  the  night,  mild  and  balmy  as  it  was.  The  sky  was 
blue  and  cloudless,  and  the  long,  slender  shadows  of  the 
end  houses  lay  on  the  pavement  softly  and  noiselessly, 
the  twilight  displayed  the  darkness,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  indications  of  sunrise  that  streak  the  sky 
with  the  delicate  tints  of  pink  and  safiron ;  and  then  came 
a  glorious  burst  of  crimson  ;  but  all  sense  of  the  glowing 
heavens  was  swept  from  her  by  the  rattle  of  a  cabriolet 
turning  rapidly  into  the  square.  It  drew  up  at  her  door ; 
before  the  bell  rang  the  door  was  open,  and  Milly 
clasped  her  husband  to  her  heart. 

One  look  satisfied  her  that  he  was  not  the  bearer  of 
glad  tidings. 

"  I  knew  you  would  be  here,"  he  said.  "  I  was 
quite  sure  of  it ;  and  yet  you  have  much  to  forgive.  Un- 
less the  senior  partners  have  been  more  successful,  we 
must  prepare  for  the  worst ;  and  your  money  is " 

"  Gone  where  it  should  go,"  she  said  calmly.  "  I 
have  nothing  apart  from  my  husband ;  and  if  the  case  is 
as  bad  as  you  look,  Avhat  you  had  is  no  longer  yours. 
Do  not  think  of  me  or  the  children,  think  only  what  you 
can  do  for  your  creditors.  I  know  I  can  help  you  to 
bear  this  trial;  you  must  not  be  cast  down.  I  only 
grieve  that  you  did  not  tell  me  before,  for  this  must 
have  been  long  dreaded,  and  you  might  have  trusted 
me." 

But  I  will  do  no  more  than  outline  this  portion  of  a 
painfal  stoiy.  Mr.  Blake  had  not  tasted  food  for  more 
than  twenty-four  hours — never  even  thought  of  it.  His 
tea  refreshed  him,  and,  throwing  himself  on  the  sofa, 
worn  out  in  body  and  mind,  he  slept  tmtLl  half-past  six, 
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■\vlien  his  watctful  wife  knew  Lo  must  arise  and  prepai'e 
to  meet  the  storm  he  had  no  power  to  avoid  or  to 
calm ;  it  must  beat  against  then*  house,  for  hundreds 
would  be  involved  in  their  min.  This  was  poor  Mrs. 
Blake's  gi'eat  agony,  yet  she  bore  it  as  a  high-principled 
Enghshwoman  should  do — resolved  to  strengthen  her 
Imsband  if  she  could,  and,  at  all  events,  not  to  weakoa 
him  by  repining. 
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"  Oh,  mamma,  wliat  can  I  do  ?  Avhat  shall  I  do  ?"  was 
Reginald's  ciy  to  his  mother.  "  The  house  closed  at 
one,  and  there  is  a  horrid  notice  outside,  that  circum- 
stances over  which  '  Barker  Brothers  and  Blake  '  have 
no  control  obliges  them,  to  suspend  their  payments  for 
a  few  days.  I  could  not  see  poor  papa,  only  that  obsti- 
nate Jocelyn,  who  said,  '  Go  home,  Master  Reginald,  and 
comfort  your  mamma.'  I  felt,  every  step  I  took,  as  if 
the  people  pointed  me  out  to  each  other.  I  don't  know 
how  I  shall  ever  meet  a  school-fellow.  Dear  mother, 
your  calmness  is  quite  awfal  to  me ;  I  would  much 
rather  see  you  crying." 

Mrs.  Blake  could  not  bear  to  witness  Reginald's 
boyish  despair.  She  thought  of  the  blight  of  liis  pro- 
spects, and  though  at  that  time  but  a  passing  thought,  it 
added  to  her  distress ;  knowing  what  Annie  would 
suffer,  alone  with  the  twins,  she  sent  him  to  East  Sheen, 
to  sustain,  if  not  to  comfort,  them. 

I  cannot  explain  to  you  the  origin  of  these  mis- 
fortunes. I  only  know  they  overwhelmed  hundreds 
besides  the  firm.  Some  blamed  the  senior  partners, 
others  the  junior,  while   many  declared  it   was  simply 
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an  evil  to  which  commercial  life  is  subject,  and  that 
no  forethought  could  avert — that  there  had  been  neither 
carelessness  nor  over-speculation. 

The  agitation,  however,  was  more  than  l^Ir.  Blake 
could  support,  and,  in  less  than  thi-ec  weeks  after  the 
bank  stopped  payment,  he  was  prostrated  by  brain  fever. 
The  struggle  did  not  last  long.  Strong  as  he  was, 
Death  was  stronger,  and  ISfrs.  Blake  a  widow  ! 

One  great  consolation  came  to  Mrs.  Blake  even  before 
her  husband's  death,  though  unhappily  his  unconscious 
state  prevented  his  knowing  it ;  as  the  panic  abated,  the 
affaa^s  of  the  bank  looked  better  than  had  been  antici- 
pated; the  bankers  themselves  would  be  the  greatest 
losers ;  those  who  trusted  their  money  to  the  firm  would 
not  suffer  as  severely  as  it  was  feared  they  must  have 
done.     To  JMi's.  Blake  this  was  indeed  a  blessing. 

Sooner  than  the  affluent  and  the  prosperous  deem  it 
possible  to  attend  to  business,  after  death  has  called  homo 
the  master  of  a  household,  Mrs.  Blake,  having  resigned 
all  she  could  resign  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  con- 
sulted some  friends  as  to  what  her  futui-e  course  should 
be  ;  the  creditors  declined  to  accept  any  of  the  personal 
property  of  the  family,  or  to  take  the  fumitui-e  of  the 
viUa  at  East  Sheen,  which  was  inexpensive  and  strictly 
suited  to  a  country  residence.  Eeginald's  fine  natm'e 
shone  forth  in  all  its  brightness.  The  change  wrought  in 
him  by  three  months  of  trial  was  almost  miraculons  ; 
he  endeavoured  to  be  useful — he  felt  himself  the  father 
of  the  family.  The  struggle  had  been  strong  and 
bitter  to  overcome  his  desire  for  a  sea-life,  that  to 
which  all  his  thoughts  and  affections  had  turned 
from  infancy,  when  his  little  fat  hands  launched  a  tiny 
hoai.  in  the  wash-hand  basin  •    but  he  believed  it  to  be 


right  to  become  a  "landsman,"  to  breatlie  th.e  close  air 
of  a  counting-liOTise,  instead  of  the  free  fresh  breezes  of 
the  sea,  and  to  call  into  practice  the  arithmetical  kno"^- 
ledge  his  father  had  vrished  him  to  possess.  How  could 
he  leave  his  family  ?  One  of  his  father's  fi*iends  had 
really  given  him.  a  •vronderfol  chance,  and  promised  to 
watch  over  and  advance  him,  and  Regiaald  commenced 
his  walks  Cityward.  He  had  parted  with  all  his  nautical 
suggestives — all,  except  the  figurehead  of  the  "  Lively 
Betsy,"  which,  however,  did  not  occupy  its  usual  position; 
it  was  put  into  a  cupboard,  and  Reginald  endeavoured  to 
talk  and  think  of  the  mercantile  world  as  he  had  talked 
and  thouffht  of  the  ocean.  But  Mrs.  Blake  saw  what 
sharp  trial  this  Avas  to  him,  and  how  hai'd  he 
was  striving  to  overcome  all  his  tastes,  and  to  turn  his 
thoughts  and  actions  into  a  new  channel.  She  also  saw 
how  unsuited  he  was  for  a  mercantile  life — how  unfit  for 
so-called  "  business."  The  only  thing  connected  with  it 
that  brought  the  old  expression  to  his  face,  was  when 
he  dwelt  on  all  he  should  be  able  to  do  by-and-by  for 
his  mother  and  sisters  ;  he  desired  to  strengthen  himself 
by  repeating  to  old  Jocelyn,  "had  he  gone  to  sea,  what 
could  a  middy  or  even  a  heutenant  do,  and  suppose  he 
was  kiUed  ?" 

At  first  he  carried  it  on  bravely,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
overcome  the  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  sympathies 
that  have  been  with  us  from  childhood.  Mr.  Blake's 
father  had  been  a  post-captain,  and  when  Mr.  Blake  took 
Reerlnald  on  his  knee  he  alwavs  called  him  his  "  little 
admiral,"  and  told  liim  tales  of  his  grandfather.  Mrs. 
Blake  knew  t-hat  her  husband  had  considered  Reginald 
only  fit  for  the  sea,  he  was  "  so  like  his  grandfather,"  and 
irho  d««ircd  to  OTvehim  a  much  bettwr  education,  and  to 
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enlarge  his  mind  beyond  what  in  former  times  wa3 
thought  necessary  for  the  navy,  it  was  simply  that  he 
knew  what  the  navy  was  becoming,  and  that  even  in 
childhood  his  son's  extraordinary  likeness  to  his  own 
father  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion  that  Reggy  would 
make  a  gi'and  Jack-tar. 

Reginald  tried  hard  as  ever  youth  did,  to  become  a 
man  of  business,  but  the  exertion  was  undermining  his 
health ;  and  his  fi-iend  and  employer  saw  that  though 
he  went  to  the  counting-house,  as  a  martyr  to  the  stake, 
there  would  be  a  martyrdom  if  he  persevered.  The  fire 
of  his  eye  was  gone,  the  elasticity  of  liis  step  departed. 

Mrs.  Blake's  determination  was  taken.  She  was 
still  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  in  the  prime  of 
intellectual  life,  high  principled  and  very  accomplished  ; 
she  earnestly  prayed  to  be  directed  to  a  right,  straight- 
forward work,  by  which  she  could  secure  her  own  inde- 
pendence, and  provide  "  things  honourable  in  the  sight 
of  all  men  "  for  her  childi-en.  She  was  not  ashamed  to 
work,  she  knew  that  industry  brought  happiness,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed  con-tmanded 
her  exertions  ;  she  resolved  to  spare  no  trouble  to  secui-e 
half  a  dozen  pupUs  to  educate  with  the  twins,  and  to 
commence  her  labours  in  the  cottage  at  Sheen,  which 
was  sufficiently  large  for  her  first  pui'pose.  In  answer 
to  several  invitations  for  "  prolonged  visits,"  and  when 
Reginald  pressed  upon  her  their  acceptance,  her  in- 
variable answer  was — "  ^o,  Reginald,  I  should  tbas  waste 
the  only  wealth  I  now  possess — TniE  !" 

"Well,"  Reginald  would  answer,  " in  less  than  two 
years  I  shall  be  earning  a  great  deal ;"  and  then  he  added, 
v\-ith  an  irrepressible  burst  of  feeling,  "  I  cannot  bear  you 
to  keep  a  school — it  will  kill  me.     I  find  it  hard  now  to 
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meet  my  old  friends,  though  they  are  so  kiiid ;  but  what 
will  it  be  when  they  know  you  are  working  ? — it  will 
kill  me." 

"  Oh  no,  nothing  that  is  right  will  '  kill  you.*  I  am 
able  to  support  my  children,  Reginald ;  and  I  shall  do 
so,  and  I  will  not  see  you  in  bondage  for  their  sakes,  or 
for  mine." 

Reginald  repeated  slowly,  "  In  bondage,  mother  r" 

"  Yes,  Reginald  ;  you  have  bravely  and  steadily  endea- 
voured to  obhterate  the  past,  and  chain  your  mind  to 
your  employment.  I  know  you,  perhaps,  better  than 
you  know  yourself.  The  discipline  has  been  very  severe, 
but  it  has  been  useful ;  you  have  had  a  practical  lesson 
in  self-control,  and  you  will  find  its  advantage  as  long  as 
you  hve  ;  it  will  be  as  useful  at  sea  as  on  land.  I,  too, 
have  had,  as  you  know,  and  still  have,  much  to  overcome. 
I  have  been  proud,  too,  my  dear  boy,  and  pride  brings 
suffering." 

Reginald  turned  pale,  and  trembled.  His  s/ep-mother 
took  his  hands  within  hers,  and  continued  :  "  But  les.sons 
must  not  be  too  long,  my  Reginald,  and  the  kind  friend 
who  would  have  turned  a  good  sailor  iato  a  bad  man  of 
business,  if  lie  covM,  has  known,  for  more  than  a  m.onth, 
that  in  another  month,  one  httle  month  more,  the  first 
wish  of  my  boy's  heart,  the  desire  sown  by  his  father 
will  be  accomphshed.  In  another  month  from  this  day 
you  will  be  afloat !" 

Do  not  think  there  was  the  least  bit  of  "milk- 
sopishness"  in  Reginald  Blake.  He  vjos  brave,  as  brave 
as  a  young  Hon,  Do  not  then,  please,  think  Reginald  a 
"  milksop,"  or  a  "  landlubber,"  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
promise,  "  in  another  month  from  this  day  you  will  be 
afloat,"  for  a  moment  seemed  like  an  electric  shock.     He 
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sprtmg  up,  and  after  repeating,  "  Afloat !  afloat !"  ho 
Tvould  have  fallen  on  the  floor,  had  not  his  mother  caught 
him  in  her  arms. 

At  that  time  there  were  not  the  many  difficult  exami- 
nations to  pass  that  now  insure  us  a  race  of  well-educated 
officers  to  command  our  glorious  sailors.  Reginald 
thought  them  "  hard  enough,"  aad,  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  had  talked  "  at  them,"  but  they  were  nothing 
then  in  comparison  with  what  they  are  now.  A  young 
fellow  got  his  appointment,  and,  after  a  few  questions, 
if  he  had  good  interest,  was  passed,  and  had  to  learn 
when  he  ought  to  be  putting  in  practice  what  he  had 
learned.  .  In  those  days  interest  was  more  powerful 
than  education.  I  hope  and  beheve  that  Reginald  could 
have  passed  a  very  severe  examination,  but  I  confess 
that  just  then  interest  took  the  place  of  labour,  and  Miss 
Kingsmill  had  the  pleasure  of  telling  Miss  Jardine  that 
Reginald  Blake  was  in  that  morning's  "  Gazette." 

"  Where  is  his  outfit  to  come  from,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  Her  family  and  friends  are  so  displeased  at 
the  step  she  has  taken  as  regards  pupd.^,  that  they  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  her." 

And  then  said  !Miss  Kingsmill  to  Miss  Jardine,  when 
that  amiable  lady,  with  mock  sympathy  repeated,  "  How 
his  step-mother  meant  to  procure  his  outfit  r" — 

"As  soon  as  Reginald  is  gone,  four  pupils  go 
to  Sheen  at  once,  and  on  such  terms  that  I  would 
rather  not  tell  you,  Miss  Jardine,  for  the  news  is  so 
ofood  it  would  make  vou  miserable  for  a  week.  The 
outfit  has  been  obtained  :  I  do  not  see  why  I  should 
not  tell  that,  even  to  you.  More  than  one  old  friend 
of  the  house  ofiered  to  present  it  to  the  son  of  '  poor 
Blake  ;'  but  his  '  step-mother'  was  too  independent  for 
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that.     His   grandfather's  diamond  sniiS-bos,  iliss  Jar- 
dine,  famished  the  midshipman's  kit !" 

Now,  my  young  friends,  who  have  heai-d  of  the  pro- 
sperity and  happiness  of  the  Blakes,  and  then  of  the 
failure  of  the  bank,  the  death  of  the  proud,  high-spirited 
banker,  Reginald's  earnestness,  liis  release  fi'om  what 
he  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  comprehend,  and  Mrs. 
Blake's  right  determination  to  "  work  while  it  was  yet 
day,"  expect  that  some  rich  uncle  or  cousin  will  die, 
just  "in  the  nick  of  time,"  and  leave  Mrs.  Blake,  or 
Reginald,  or  Annie,  or  the  twins,  such  a  large  foriunc  ! 
and  that  they  first  made  up  to  all  the  bank  creditors 
twenty  shillings  ia  the  pound,  and  then  retired  into  the 
abundance  and  dignity  of  private  hfe :  or  that  Reginald 
cut  out  a  slaver,  or  captui-ed  a  phate,  or  stormed  a  foii; 
in  a  cock-boat,  and  made  the  garrison  prisoners,  and  for 
this  was  created  a  post-captain,  and  manying  a  lovely 
princess  with  a  pearl  necklace,  every  pearl  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  and  a  casket  of  jewels,  which  it  took  four 
Jack-tars  to  carry,  enriched  his  family,  and  was  thanked 
by  the  Queen  and  Parhament  :  or  you  think  that 
some  wonderfully  rich  man  fell  in  love  with  Annie,  who 
grew  to  be  such  a  beauty  that  she  always  wore  a 
double  veil  to  conceal  it,  and  was  as  good  as  she  was 
handsome  ;  and  that  this  rich  gentleman  won  her  heart 
"somehow"  and"  somewhere,"  she  believing  that  he  had 
no  fortune  at  all,  and  that  when  he  discovered  she  loved 
him  for  himself,  he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  in  a 
gilded  coach,  and  the  trappings  of  the  horses  were 
adorned  with  jewels ;  and  after  they  were  married  he 
took  the  whole  family  to  his  castle,  on  the  banks  of 
some  wonderful  river,  or  on  the  borders  of  a  beautiful 
forest,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  great  lord  j  and  then — 
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;tlie  "  tag"  of  the  story,  just  as  my  old  nui'se  used  to  tell 
it — "  And  if  they  did  not  hve  happy,  that  you  and  I 
may !" 

No,  my  dears  ; — such  things  seldom  come  to 
pass  in  real  life,  and  I  assure  you  neither  "  Mamma 
MUly,"  nor  Reginald,  nor  poor  Annie,  nor  the  twins 
■would  be  happier  than  they  have  been,  if  the  faiiy  who 
.attended  Cinderella  had  arrived  in  her  pumpkin  coach 
and  turned  their  poverty  into  riches.  They  had  learned, 
'though  at  fii'st  the  lesson  was  hard — but  they  had  all 
learned — that  however  delightful  inherited  wealth  may  be, 
there  is  something  far  more  dignified  and  elevating  in  the 
consciousness  that  what  you  have,  you  earn  ;  it  is  so  per- 
fectly and  entirely  your  own  ;  and,  if  you  are  as  in  earnest 
as  Mrs.  Blake  was,  you  regard  work  as  a  higher  privilege 
than  inheritance.  Both  may  be  blessings,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  man  who  makes  a  fortune  is  greater  than  he 
•who  inherits  it.  Mrs.  Blake  often  thought  that  though 
■parting  with  Regii?ald  had  been  so  bitter  a  trial  when 
life  was  bitterest,  yet,  if  his  father  had  been  alive,  he  could 
not  have  gone  to  sea  under  better  auspices.  He  could  no 
■more  have  lived  and  been  happy  or  useful  on  land,  than 
-a  dolphin  could  live  in  the  sHme  of  the  Thames. 

If  loss  of  fortune  ever  comes  to  you — and  in  a  mer- 
cantile country  such  as  England  is,  no  one  can  be  free 
from  the  danger — look  at  it  as  Mrs.  Blake  did,  steadily, 
and  see  how  the  loss,  sharp  as  it  is,  can  be  turned  to 
good  account.  Sec  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and  do  it; 
look  forward,  not  backward,  and  never,  never  say,  "  I 
can't." 

Reginald's  letters  from  shipboard  were  as  refreshing 
as  sea  breezes  riding  on  sunbeams  into  a  sick-room  ;  and 
more  than  once  came  a  letter  from  his  captain,  speaking 
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of  him  in  a  manner  that  drew  tears  of  joy  from  the  eyes' 
of  Mamma  Milly  and  his  sisters ;  then,  though  he  did 
not  assail  a  fort  in  a  cock-boat,  and  take  it  with  his  single 
arm,  yet  he  did  perform  a  very  gallant  action,  and  was 
promoted  accordingly. 

All  that  time,  how  went  the  world  at  home  ?  The 
school  greatly  prospered,  but  Annie  was  seldom  able  to 
help  her  mother  in  the  way  she  had  hoped  to  do. 

When  "Mamma  Milly,"  in  her  loving  desire  to  pro- 
long a  life  she  so  dearly  loved,  brought  physician 
after  physician  to  the  side  of  Annie's  sofa,  and  took  her, 
during  the  vacations,  to  the  healing  waters  of  Germany, 
spending  on  her,  as  poor  Annie  used  to  say,  the  hard- 
earned  profits  of  her  school,  all  her  entreaty  was,  "  Take 
me  home,  dear  mother — take  me  home.  Oh,  why  do 
you  wish  to  keep  me  here,  where  I  am  useless — worse 
than  useless — a  burden  to  you,  and  a  care  ?  For  often 
during  the  night,  when  worn  and  weary  from  yom* 
exertions,  you  ought  to  sleep,  I  hear  your  step  falling 
as  gently  as  a  snow-flake,  and  feel  your  loving  breath 
upon  my  cheek,  and  you  think  I  sleep,  and  creep  back 
to  your  own  bed."  And  then  Mrs.  Blake  would  remind 
Annie  that,  according  to  her  reading  of  the  case,  the 
poor  sick  girl  was  her  greatest  blessing — a  much  gi'eater 
advantage  to  her  than  her  own  strong,  clever  children, 
who  belonged  so  entirely  to  the  outer  world,  that  they 
were  as  much  in  the  bustle  and  anxiety  of  all  around 
them  as  the  school-children  themselves.  But  such  was 
Annie's  influence  that,  if  anything  went  wrong,  Annie 
was  sought  for,  and  found  ready  to  hear,  and  sympa- 
thize with,  and  soften,  and  advise  ;  her  low,  soft  voice 
giving  forth  such  counsels  of  strength  and  wisdom,  that 
the  children  would  whisper  together,  and  wonder  if  she 
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vreve  taught  by  angels.  It  "vras  not  only  as  a  teacher 
and  a  peacemaker  that  Annie  Blake  was  sought  for  by 
her  sfep-mother's  pupils ;  in  her  way  she  would  enjoy 
their  httle  tricks  and  pastimes,  never  forgot  a  riddle, 
and  had  a  store  of  legerdemain  tricks  for  those  who 
liked  them.  Her  memory  was  a  treasure-house,  fall  of 
riches.  She  would  repeat  poetry  in  the  twihght,  and, 
without  preaching  or  forcing  the  sacred  and  solemn 
teachings  of  the  Bible  into  every-day  trifles,  she  had  the 
art  of  sinking  the  most  insignificant  things  into  little  wells 
of  thought,  and  bringing  up  jewels  from  the  still  waters. 

Then  she  was  able  to  suppl}'  a  quantity  of  juvenile 
wants.  Was  there  ever  a  girl  who  did  not  lose  her 
needles,  thimbles,  and  pencils  ?  Annie  had  such  a  work- 
box,  fiUed  with  everything  to  help  everybody,  such 
needles  and  erabroidery  cotton,  such  silks  and  wools  and 
patterns,  no  end  to  the  "  utilities  ;"  then  she  was  always 
ready  to  hear  the  lesson  of  a  timid  child  before  it  was 
called  for  ia  class,  or  draw  forth  the  intellect  of  a  stupid 
one,  removing  thorns  and  stumbling-stones,  and  sending 
"  little  stupid"  to  the  school-room  with  a  lighter  step  and 
a  brightened  eye. 

She  was  the  idol  of  both  French  and  German  teachers. 
The  lively  Frenchwoman  never  complained  of  her  being 
trlste,  or  the  German  of  her  being  frivolous.  The  school 
had  increased  beyond  Mrs.  Blake's  expectations ;  in 
all  her  dealings  with  the  children  she  was  so  truthful 
and  honoui^able,  seasoning  her  justice  with  mercy,  and 
really  feeling  the  interest  she  expressed,  that  they  trusted 
her,  and  beheved  in  her  thoroughly,  though  of  course  she 
had  trials  with  some  and  bitter  vexations  with  others. 

Annie  took  specially  to  herself  one  poor  girl,  who 
had   been  tainted  by   evil  example,  and  felt  it  one   of 
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her  greatest  blessings,  feeble  as  she  was,  supported  by 
pillows  and  unable  to  move  without  assistance,  to  have  a 
power  to  lighten  the  darkness  into  which  evil  counsel  and 
influence  had  plunged  her.  How  beautiful  it  is  to  see  the 
spirit  triumphing  over  the  flesh,  to  know  that  however 
weak  and  feeble  our  bodies  become,  our  minds,  if  well 
directed,  have  the  power  ever  to  do  God  service,  by  at- 
tending to  the  wants  of  those  little  ones  whom  He  desires 
to  see  in  His  kingdom.  I  have  known  several  so-called 
*'  helpless"  women  who  really  render  more  service  to  the 
"  good  cause,"  as  well  as  to  the  happiness  of  those  around 
them,  than  others  can  by  the  exercise  of  mere  physical 
power  and  energy,  when  unsanctified  by  the  thought  and 
feeUng  which  purify  and  elevate,  even  to  the  last  hour 
of  life. 

It  was  charming  to  observe  how  the  very  little  ones 
would  come  to  Annie's  room  on  tip-toe,  bringing 
her  a  primrose  or  violet,  or  a  branch  of  early  May, 
so  gently  that  if  Annie  was  i-eading  it  was  left  on 
her  table  without  her  knowledge.  And  what  new 
life  her  sailor-brother's  letters  brought  with  them. 
Sometimes  they  were  to  !Mrs.  Blake,  commencing 
*'My  own  beloved  Mamma  Milly,"  sometimes  to  Annie, 
sometimes  to  the  "  feminine  Castor  and  Pollux,"  as  ho 
always  called  the  twins.  The  joy  these  letters  occa- 
sioned found  its  way  into  the  school-rooms,  and  those 
girls  who  best  desei'ved  such  confidence  were  invited  to 
tea  in  Annie's  room,  to  hear  any  scrap  of  sea  life  or  ad- 
venture that  might  interest  strangers  as  well  as  friends. 
Reginald  wrote  a  good  dlear  letter,  stating  facts  and 
events  in  few  words,  and  if  he  did  tell  anything  redound- 
ing to  his  own  credit  he  told  it  modestly,  and  it  was  suro 
to  be  in  "  mamma's  letter,"  winding  up  with  "  and  all 
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this  I  owe  to  you,  dearest,  who  have  been  the  best  of 
mothers  and  the  best  of  friends." 

How  Miss  Jardine  would  have  thrown  up  her  hands 
and  eyes  and  ezclaimed,  "  This  to  a  Step-Mother  !  I 
don't  beheve  it,  my  dear  !" 

It  was  such  "fun"  to  have  a  letter  from  the  Bay  of 
Biscay — about  which  everybody  sings  when  they  are 
clear  of  it. 

To  hear  how  the  crockery  committed  suicide  against 
the  tables,  and  how  the  black  cook  supported  the  old 
milch  goat  in  his  arms  when  she  was  sea-sick. 

Then  the  waterspout ;  how  the  long  narrow  black 
cloud  hung  from  the  great  broad  black  cloud,  and  how 
the  long,  narrow,  black  cloud  swelled  out  like  the  tail 
of  an  angry  cat,  and  elongated  to  meet  the  sea-water, 
that  rose  up  like  a  wheeling  pillar,  breaking  into  spray 
at  the  top.  What  an  angry  ill-assorted  union  it  was  : 
the  pillar  and  the  cloud  joined,  and  the  parent  cloud 
grew  bigger  and  blacker,  for  the  black  cat's  tail  drew 
the  water  upwards  ;  it  was  right  on  the  ship's  track,  so 
they  fired  a  cannon  at  it,  and  the  very  ocean  seemed 
deluged  by  the  waterspout ;  and  then,  after  much  boil- 
ing and  bubbling,  there  was  an  end  of  it,  and  the  gallant 
ship  played  at  pitch  and  toss  over  where  it  had  been  in 
all  its  awe  half  an  hour  before.  And  the  contempt 
with  which  he  wi'ote  about  a  squall,  that  Annie  would 
have  considered  an  awful  storm ;  how  sailors,  dripping 
like  mermen,  were  climbing  the  stays  (and  the  hearers 
wondered  what  the  "  stays  "  were  like  that  could  be 
cHmbed)  "like  monkeys;"  others  were  madly  pulling 
at  ropes,  climbing,  tearing,  shouting,  and  some  of  the 
young  middies  white  as  a  sheet,  and  so  sick,  that  but 
for   the  "pluck,"    which  seems   a  middy's   birthright, 
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they  wonld  have  gone  to  the  cock-pit,  and  sent  for  the 
doctor. 

Then  when  fairly  in  the  tropical  seas,  what  lovely 
descriptions  Reginald  wrote  of  the  starry,  starry  nights  I 
Annie  thought  it  was  an  injustice  to  the  reading  public 
not  to  print  thein ;  and  Maude,  who  had  a  turn  that  way, 
versified  his  description  of  the  constellation  of  the 
southern  cross,  such  four  pretty  stars,  pointing  to  the 
south  pole,  which  has  no  bright  star  near  it. 

He  described,  also,  a  man  overboard,  but  Annie  said, 
gravely,  it  was  too  painful  to  read.  Very,  very  sweet 
were  those  evenings,  when  the  toU  of  the  day,  both  for 
pupils  and  teachers,  was  done — veiy  sweet ;  and  when 
the  young  things  were  gone  to  bed,  very  sweet  was  it 
for  poor  Annie  to  be  encircled  by  the  arms  of  Mamma 
Milly,  to  rest  her  head  on  her  shoulder  and  feel  her  kiss 
on  her  brow,  as  she  gently  carried  her  from  the  sofa  to 
her  bed,  and  laid  her  there,  as  no  one  else  could ;  no 
one  ever  carried  the  poor  invalid  so  comfortably.  Slie 
knew  exactly  how  to  withdraw  her  arms,  and  how  to 
place  the  pillows,  and  if  som.etimes  poor  Annie  asked  her 
if  she  thought  she  should  live  to  see  Reginald,  "  Mamma 
Milly"  said  she  hoped  so  :  God  had  thought  of  and  blessed 
them  in  so  many  ways — He  had  so  prospered  their  under- 
takings— that  she  had  little  doubt  his  goodness  would 
extend  so  far,  and  they  would  have  a  happy  meeting. 

Those  who  pitied  "  poor  Mrs.  Blake  and  her  charm- 
ing, accompHshed  girls,"  for  being  obliged  to  woi-k,  little 
knew  the  happiness  "  work  "  gave  them. 

Among  Annie's  acquirements,  last,  but  not  least, 
was  her  talent  for  making  things  out  of  nothing,  that 
made  money.  She  manufactured  pen-wipers,  and  fortune- 
tellers, and  book-markers,  out  of  scraps  of  ribbons  and 
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velvets,  and  paper  and  wool ;  and  establislied  several 
poor  baskets  for  several  poor  women,  who  made  a  liveli- 
hood out  of  these  "shreds  and  patches."  Of  course  the 
pupils  helped  her,  for  no  one  safc  in  the  presence  of 
Annie  with  idle  fingers. 

At  length,  with  great  satisfaction,  Mrs.  Blake  heard 
from  Reginald  that  his  ship  would  be  in  the  Downs  within 
a  month,  and  that  he  was  promised  leave  of  absence, 
"just  in  the  right  time,  too,  during  the  vacation — the 
summer  vacation — when  Annie  would  be  sure  to  be 
better."     So  said  Reginald's  letter. 

All  the  inventories  were  made  out,  and  all  the  boxes 
packed,  and  all  the  pupils  gone  save  one  Httle  brown 
girl,  with  large  luminous  eyes,  who  waited  "to  be 
fetched"  by  an  aunt  whose  house  was  her  home  during 
her  stay  in  England. 

So  she  crept  into  Annie's  room  as  the  most  pleasant 
of  all  waiting-rooms. 

Annie  was  as  usual  on  the  sofa,  near  the  window ; 
perhaps  the  anticipation  of  her  brother's  return  had  ren- 
dered her  still  more  susceptible ;  and  then  parting  with, 
those  dear  girls  for  sis  weeks  was  a  trial ; — at  all  events, 
she  lay  with  her  long  waxen  fingers  clasped  on  her 
bosom,  and  tears  trembled  like  diamonds  on  her  long 
eyelashes,  although  her  eyes  were  closed.  Her  HLtle 
friend  looked  at  her  tremblingly  ;  the  folds  of  her  white 
muslin  dressing-gown  would  have  made  a  study  for  an 
artist,  and  the  expression  of  that  calm,  holy  face,  pure 
and  colourless,  was  so  unlike  either  life  or  death,  that 
the  child  longed,  yet  feared,  to  feel  if  those  hands  were 
warm. 

At  last,  unable  to  endure  it  longer,  she  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  in  a  subdued  voice  murmured — 
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**  Speak  to  me,  oli,  Annie,  speak  to  me." 

Annie  looked  round,  smiling  tkrough.  her  tears. 

"  Mj  little  OHve  !  I  thought  you,  too,  were  gone  ! 
Are  you  reaUy  the  last,  my  little  pin-basket  ?" 

"  Grive  me  that  httle  curl  of  your  hair,"  said  tha 
child  lovingly,  "just  for  a  keepsake.  You  will  be  here 
when  I  come  back,  but  I  want  that  darling  Httle  curl  to 
send  to  mamma  at  Bombay,  she  "will  lovo  you  when  she 
sees  it.  Tou  will  be  sure  to  be  here  when  I  come 
back  ?"  she  repeated  earnestly.     "  Promise." 

"  I  cannot  promise  anything ;  I  can  only  say,  please 
God !"  repHed  Annie,  "  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  of  joy 
before  then." 

"Are  yon  afraid,"  she  continued,  "that  I  shaU 
go  to  sea  witiht  that  fine  sailor,  Lieutenant  Blake, 
who  has  sent  me  such  wonderful  shells,  and  weeds, 
and  the  little  dog,  and  whom  every  moment  I 
expect  ?" 

Before  Annie  had  quite  ceased  speaking,  she  heai'd  a 
firm,  rapid  step  on  the  stairs,  and  as  she  turned  to  see 
who  opened  the  door,  a  tall  young  man  entered,  who  in 
his  eagerness  to  get  to  Annie  overlooked  the  little  crouch- 
ing child,  and  HteraUy  stepped  over  her,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  cat,  or  a  footstool,  or  any  other  small  impedi- 
ment to  his  gigantic  steps. 

She  saw  him  clasp  Annie  in  his  arms,  kneeling  be- 
side her.  She  saw  him  push  back  the  hair  from  her 
brow,  and  kiss  it,  and  murmur  over  her — that  great, 
tall  youth — as  a  dove  coos  over  its  young ;  and  the 
child  crept  down  stau's  quietly,  and  in  the  school-room  she 
found  Mrs.  Blake  weeping, Maud  and  MHlicent  embracing 
her — all  weeping,  and  sobbing,  and  smiling,  and  talking 
of  darling  Reggy,  how  he  was   grown,  tall  and  hand- 
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some — sucli  a  son! — sucli  a  brother  to  be  prond  of! 
Maud  was  sure  be  would  soon  be  an  admiral,  and  Milli- 
cent  regretted  be  could  be  nothing  higher,  but  the  little 
brown  girl  could  only  weep ;  and  when  there  was  a 
pause,  and  Mrs.  Blake  said  she  thought  she  might  go  up 
now,  as  perhaps  Reginald  had  better  come  away,  it 
might  be  too  much  for  Annie. 

The  little  brown  girl  soon  drove  away  ;  and,  soon 
afterwards,   a   pretty  steamboat   conveyed   her   to  her 


aunt's  at  Ryde — a  house  that  looked  out  upon  the  sea 
and  gallant  ships.  She  was  grieved  that  Annie  had  not 
given  her  the  little  curl,  and  wi'ote  to  both  Maud  and 
MiUicent  to  know  how  "her  Annie"  was,  but — rude 
girls  that  they  were ! — they  had  not  answered  her 
letters.  She  often  went  to  the  pier  to  see  the  steamers 
resign  their  freight,  and  one  morning,  while  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  and  there  was  not  a  ripple  on  the 
waters,  the  steamer  (so  thought  the  little  Olive)  came  in 
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more  gaily  and  rapidly  than  ever ;  it  did  not  bubble,  and 
bluster,  and  kick  the  water  about  as  usual,  but  ambled 
up,  almost  gracefully,  and  Olive  screamed  with  pleasm-e, 
and  shook  dear  Aunty  nearly  to  pieces  to  make  her 
*'look,"  for  on  the  deck  stood  Mamma  Milly,  and  Maud, 
and  MilLicent,  and  that  fine,  frank,  open-eyed  Reginald, 
■who  was  shawling  and  supporting  a  fragile  figure, 
but  a  figui'e  that  was  able  to  walk  the  deck,  and  even  a 
little  way  on  the  pier. 

Could  it  be  Annie  ? — Annie  so  much  better  that 
the  doctors  had  ordered  her  sea  au',  and  assured  her 
brother  that  he  was  quite  right  in  his  opinion,  that 
*'  sea  air"  and  his  prolonged  leave  of  absence  would  go  a 
long  way  to  restore  his  beloved  sister  to  comparative 
health. 

Annie  had,  according  to  the  doctors,  "turned  the 
corner."  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  young  people 
recover.  I  never  cease  to  hope  for  the  young.  iNo  matter 
how  ill  they  are,  I  hope  and  pray,  and  pray  and  hope ; 
that  there  are  such  springs  of  life,  even  in  Httle,  weakly 
infants  whom  nurses  and  doctors  shake  their  heads  over, 
that  I  never  give  them  up  ;  indeed,  after  Annie  Blake's 
recovery,  no  one  ought  ever  to  ^vrite,  much  less  say,  that 
very  ugly  word,  "  despair." 

What  a  happy  family  assembled  in  that  little  island 
town  !  Even  the  faithful  old  Jocelyn  came  express  from 
London  to  see  Miss  Annie  ride  a  donkey,  and  to  seo 
Master  Reginald's  ship  ;  and  though  Mamma  Milly,  and 
Maud,  aAd  Millicent  were  obliged  to  return  to  "  their 
duty,"  Lieutenant  Blake  took  the  "fair  Annie"  "in 
tow,"  and  such  was  the  effect  of  increased  happiness 
and  sea  air,  that  her  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  at 
being  able  to  hope  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
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the  family  circle  would  be  complete,  whiie  all  testified 
the  ano-el  Mamma  ^lillj  ttos  to  eveiy  one  : 

"When  the  eye  saw  her  it  blessed  her." 

Little  Olive  got  her  curl,  and  sent  it  to  Bombaj ; 
and,  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  I  saw  the  marriage  of 
a  certain  Post- Captain  Blake  with  a  lady  whose  Christian 
name  was  Olive. 


s'i^MP^ 
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HAVEEING    HALL. 

BT  G.  K.  SAEGEXT. 


"  Kor  Kent  nor  Sussex  should  have  channs, 
While  Loyalty,  with  loud  alarms. 
Calls  him  to  council  and  to  arms ! " 

WELL  our  readers  come  with  tis  to  the  village  of 
Havering?  They  may  travel  along  roads  which 
on  every  side  present  objects  for  admiration.  Wooded 
parks,  with  their  mansions  partially  visible,  hills  and 
dales,  apple  orchards,  cherry  orchards  and  gardens, 
churches  and  farm-houses,  with  ghmpses  here  and  there 
of  the  meandering  river.  All  these  they  may  see,  on 
their  way  to  our  village,  after  they  have  entered  the 
beautiful  county  in  which  it  is  situate.  In  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  seasons,  another  beauty  also  is  added 
to  the  scenery ;  for  in  the  county  of  which  we  write  is 
cultivated 

"  The  flow'ry  hop,  whose  tendrils,  climbing  round 
The  tall  aspiring  pole,  bear  their  light  heads 
Aloft  in  pendant  clusters." 

These  pendant  clusters,  so  rich  and  graceful,  can  hardly 
fail  to  please  the  eye  of  even  the  least  sensitive  beholder. 
The  neighbouring  cottagers  used  to  look  upon  them 
with  hopeful  or  anxious  eyes,  according  as  the  prospects 
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of  the  crop  miglit  vary ;  for  they  seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of 
part  proprietorship  in  them,  as  the  picking,  when  suf- 
ficiently ripe,  was  looked  forward  to  by  them  as  their 
exclusive  right.  The  hop-picking  afforded  lucrative 
employment  for  days  and  even  weeks,  and  many  a 
nimble-fingered  mother,  with  the  help  of  her  older 
children,  would  earn  her  year's  rent,  or  her  doctor's 
bill,  or  shoes  for  her  family,  as  the  case  might  be.  But 
now,  they  say,  "  that  is  all  altered,  and  it's  those  rail- 
ways have  done  the  mischief;  for  numbers  of  people 
come  by  rail  from  London  and  other  large  towns,  and 
the  hops  are  all  picked  and  gone  in  next  to  no  time." 
Unfortunately,  in  this  pai-t  of  the  country,  especially 
among  the  poorer  classes,  the  feeling  is  very  predo- 
minant, that  lohat  lias  been  is  what  ougJit  to  he;  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  them  understand  that  any  altera- 
tion which  gives  even  a  temporary  inconvenience  to 
them,  may  nevertheless  be  a  great  and  general  good. 
We  shall  give  an  instance  of  the  effects  of  this  feeling 
before  we  have  finished  om'  story. 

But,  first,  as  you  have  accompanied  us  thus  far  into 
this  beautiful  county  of  Kent,  we  wiQ  now  take  you  to 
the  particular  village  of  Havering,  which  is  the  principal 
scene  of  our  story. 

Here  is  the  old  church,  so  overgrown  with  ivy  that 
the  daws  build  their  nests  in  it,  and  so  strong  is  it 
grown  there,  that  occasionally  an  adventurous  boy  may 
be  seen  scaling  the  high  tower  by  its  aid,  and  peeping 
into  the  nests,  and  causing  such  a  chattering  as  none 
but  daws  can  make.  But  the  building,  though  it  is 
tmie-marked,  is  not  neglected ;  the  pathway  to  it  is 
neatly  kept,  and  a  pleasant  sight  it  is,  on  the  day  of 
rest,  to  see  the  villagers  flocking  to  it.     Many  of  these 
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live  in  that  group  of  neat  little  cottages  at  tlie  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  are  employed  during  the  week  at  that 
large  Tnill  ia  the  vaUey,  which  is  itself  hard  at  work 
turning  rags  into  paper.  We  will  linger  yet  a  minute 
to  admire  the  weeping  willows  and  the  waterfall,  and 
then,  having  looked  at  the  substantial  and  elegant  modem 
mansion  on  the  rising  ground  just  by,  we  shall  have 
noticed  the  chief  places  of  interest  in  our  story ;  unless, 
indeed,  we  could  venture — ^where,  I  fear,  modern  dresses 
would  scarcely  permit  us — through  that  thicket  of  under 
wood,  and  then  we  should  see,  overgrown  with  grass, 
huge  irregular  mounds,  with  here  and  there  a  great 
yawning  cavern,  which  tell  where  cellars  had  been, 
and  where  ale  and  Burgundy  had  once  been  stored. 
Could  we  penetrate  that  thicket,  we  should  stand  on 
the  ruins  of  Havering  Hall,  which  was  many  years 
ago  destroyed  by  fire.  How  many  tales  of  strange 
sights  and  sounds,  supposed  to  have  proceeded  thence, 
have  since  scared  the  villagers,  we  will  not  stay  to 
tell. 

It  was  here  that,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles  of 
England,  Hved  an  enthusiastic  cavalier,  named  Sir 
Arthur  Havering.  He  was  one  of  those  numerous 
country  gentlemen  who  had  hastened  to  welcome  James 
I.  to  his  Bnghsh  kingdom,  and  on  whom  that  monarch 
bestowed  the  order  of  knighthood,  as  the  reward  of 
prompt  and  ready  loyalty.  If  plain  Arthur  Havering 
was  a  loyal  man  before  this  event,  he  was  almost  loyalty 
mad  afterwards.  On  his  return  to  his  home  in  the 
south,  he  spent  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  in  feasting. 
This  was  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  but  Sir  Arthur  was 
rich  and  not  niggardly,  so  he  invited  aJl  his  more  genteel 
neighbours  and  farm  tenants  to  a  magnificent  dinner  at 
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his  hall,  and  had  tables  spread  upon  the  village  green 
for  all  who  chose  to  keep  holiday. 

Feasting  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  times,  an  ox  was  roasted  whole, 
before  an  enormous  fire  of  faggot- wood,  upon  the  village 
green.  It  was  computed  that  as  much  strong  ale  was 
di'unk  on  that  occasion  as  would  have  floated  a  good- 
sized  barge.  As  to  the  company  at  the  hall,  their  drink 
was  Burgundy,  and  plenty  of  it. 

At  fifty  years  old,  Sir  Arthur  was  far  from  being  so 
rich  as  at  five-and-twenty.  He  had  found  that  there  are 
some  drawbacks  even  to  knighthood.  And  one  of  these 
drawbacks  is,  that  it  is  more  expensive  to  be  a  knight 
than  a  simple  squire. 

Besides  this,  he  had  late  in  life  married  a  lady  with 
much  pride  and  Httle  money,  so  that  no  wonder  the 
knight  became  poorer  and  poorer. 

Ten  years  later.  Sir  Arthur  was  away  with  King 
Charles's  army.  His  hall  got  sadly  out  of  repair,  his 
broad  acres,  or  a  good  many  of  them,  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  somehow  or  other  his  money  melted  away, 
and  even  the  tenants  that  remained  to  him  forgot  to  pay 
their  rent. 

It  happened,  too,  that  while  Sir  Arthur  was  gone  to 
war,  his  only  son  and  heir  had  contrived  to  fall  in  love 
with  young  Mistress  Deborah  RandaU,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  Sir  Arthur's  former  tenants,  who  was  as  staunch 
a  Puritan  as  Sir  Arthur  was  a  Cavalier 

Here  was  a  pretty  piece  of  biisiness !  As  soon 
as  the  affau*  was  discovered,  her  ladyship,  in  much 
grief  and  indignation,  despatched  a  long  letter  to  her 
husband,  which  caused  him  to  return  from  the  army ; 
and  young  Master  Arthur  was  sent  off  to  France,  to 
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be  far  away  from  the  attractions  of  pretty  Miss 
Deborah. 

A  few  more  years  passed,  the  Bang's  army  had  been 
scattered  and  his  cause  ruined,  himself  had  been  be- 
headed, and  Cromwell  was  master  in  England.  This 
was  cold  comfort  for  Sir  Arthui*,  and  to  add  to  it  he  had 
become  poorer  than  ever.  His  estate  had  been  diminished 
by  his  own  expenses  in  the  army,  then  by  contributions 
to  the  failing  cause  of  the  King,  and  then  by  a  good 
round  fine  laid  upon  him  by  ParHament.  Indeed,  this 
same  ParHament  would  have  taken  Sir  Arthur's  estate 
from  him,  Hall  and  all,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  former 
tenant,  Paul  Randall,  who  had  grown  rich  and  powerfiil 
as  Sir  Arthur  was  becoming  poor  and  weak,  and  who 
exerted  his  influence  in  keeping  this  last  stroke  from 
falling  on  the  old  knight. 

Sir  Arthur  was  humbled  but  grateful,  and  soon  after 
this  piece  of  good  service,  the  bright  eyes  and  pretty 
modest  face  of  ^Mistress  Deborah  Randall  were  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  old  oak  parlour  of  Havering  Hall. 
Young  Master  Havering  was  recalled  from  Prance,  and 
it  is  not  hard  to  guess  what  followed. 

Into  that  old  church,  with  the  ivy  growing  then  as  it 
grows  now,  passed  a  bridal  procession ;  the  bride  being 
Mistress  Deborah,  and  with  her  young  Master  Arthur 
got  back  a  few  of  his  father's  former  acres  as  a  dowry, 
and  a  small  sum  of  money  as  AveU. 

In  process  of  time,  after  two  other  processions,  more 
mournful  than  that  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  had 
passed  through  the  churchyard  gate.  Master  Arthur 
Havering  and  Deborah  his  wife  were  in  sole  and  undis- 
puted possession  of  Havering  Hall. 

To  be  sure  the  Hall  had  no  longer  a  knight  for  its 
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owner,  but  the  absence  of  a  title  which  had  brought  only- 
loss  and  vexation  was  Httle  regretted.  Arthur  Havering 
had  a  good  wife,  and  he  was  content.  It  is  said  that 
her  good  management  helped  to  prop  the  falling  house. 
She  married  oS"  her  daughters  as  soon  as  they  came  of 
age.  She  sent  her  eldest  son  to  college,  and  her  second 
to  London  to  learn  a  busiaess. 

But  in  the  course  of  time,  the  death  of  Mistress 
Deborah  buried  the  head  of  the  house  ia  grief.  There 
was  no  more  prosperity  at  Haveriag  Hall  for  a  long 
time.  The  guidinsr  mind  was  gone,  and  whether  the 
ground  was  cropped  and  reaped,  or  whether  it  lay  fallow, 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  its  widowed  owner. 
After  a  few  years  of  pei'petual  mourning,  he  died  and 
was  buried. 

Their  eldest  son  lived  but  a  few  years  to  enjoy  his 
inheritance,  and  dying  a  bachelor,  his  brother.  Miles, 
who  was  in  busiaess  in  London,  became  the  owner  of 
the  HaU. 


IL 

"  Thus  we  go  up,  up,  up, 
And  thus  we  come  down,  adown,  down." 

It  is  to  Miles  Havering  that  our  village  is  indebted  for 
the  possession  of  a  paper-miU.  He  left  the  business 
in  London  to  the  care  of  his  son,  and  entered  into  pos- 
session with  a  determination  to  work  all  manner  of 
reforms  in  his  poor,  torn,  and  worn  inheritance.  The 
mansion  was  put  into  repair,  and  the  land,  for  the 
first  time  since  his  mother's  death,  began  to  be  fairly 
cultivated. 

And  now  also  Miles  Havering  put  into  execution  a 
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sclieme  upon  which  he  had  long  set  his  mind.  There 
was  a  fine  stream  mnning  through  the  Havering  estate, 
and  abundant  facilities  for  a  mill-dam.  In  short,  a  mill 
there  should  be.  So,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
engineers,  and  architects,  and  builders  were  at  work  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  astonished  vil- 
lagers beheld  a  large  paper-mill  in  the  valley,  with  its 
huge  water-wheel  without,  and  its  machinery  within, 
ready  for  action. 

And  very  soon  a  wonderful  alteration  was  perceptible 
in  the  rustic  village.  Every  woman  and  child  capable 
of  working,  and  willing  to  work,  found  employment  and 
good  pay  at  the  mill ;  new  settlers  were  drawn  to  the 
spot ;  and  those  among  the  gentry,  who  at  first  sneered 
at  the  bold  innovator,  began  to  envy  him  for  the  fortune 
he  was  evidently  making. 

As  to  Mdes  Havering  himself,  never  a  busier  man 
than  he  trod  the  earth  around  Havering  Hall.  He  was 
up  early  in  the  morning,  down  at  the  mill  by  the 
time  his  work-people  had  begun  their  duties  ;  back 
again  to  his  breakfast,  and  then  superintending  the 
labour  of  the  farm ;  down  at  the  mill  again,  and  throw- 
ing all  his  energies  into  that  business,  as  though  he  had 
nothing  else  to  think  about.  In  his  ofiice  hard  at  work 
over  daybooks,  ledgers,  and  letters,  then  back  to  the 
Hall  to  his  late,  solitary  dinner,  and  passing  the  evening 
in  his  library  alone,  till  all  his  household  were  in  bed. 

Solitary  and  lonely,  for  he  was  a  widower,  and  had 
no  child  but  John,  whom  he  had  left  in  London  to 
manage  the  business,  and  who  rarely  came  down  to 
Havering ;  untd  at  last  he  came  down  as  its  master, 
which  happened  sooner  than  had  been  expected,  for 
Miles  Havering  died  suddenly.     He   was   found  dead, 
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one  morning,  sitting  upright  in  liis  chair,  in  his  library, 
where  he  had  retired  in  the  evening  in  his  usual 
manner. 

His  son  John  found  the  estate  ia  a  more  flourishing 
condition  than  it  had  been  for  many  years  ;  and  the 
paper-mill  alone  was  a  good  inheritance.  And  was 
there  not  a  change  at  the  old  Hall  ?  No  more  sohtary 
dinners  now,  nor  silent  unoccupied  chambers.  The  new- 
owner  was  a  married  man,  and  he  had  a  family  also ; 
and  very  soon  the  old  Hall  echoed  with  childish  shouts, 
and  merry  youthful  voices. 

As  to  the  business  in  London,  which  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  returning  prosperity,  that,  like  some 
other  old  friends  who  have  had  their  day,  was  discarded, 
and  John  set  up  for  a  thorough-going  gentleman.  He 
bought  hunters  and  hunted;  bought  race-horses  and 
raced;  gambled  and  won;  gambled  again,  and  lost; 
kept  open  house  for  visitors,  and  had  the  honour  of 
entertaining  a  noble  lord  or  two ;  and  did  many  other 
foohsh  things,  to  prove  himself  of  the  true  old  stock. 

Meanwhile  the  mill-wheel  went  round  and  round, 
splashing  and  dashing  into  the  mill-stream,  and  rags 
became  paper,  and  paper  was  turned  into  gold. 

But  not  fast  enough.  Somehow  or  other  the  whole 
machinery  got  out  of  gear,  and  John  was  not  the  man  to 
set  right  what  was  going  wrong.  Then  fell  under  the 
woodman's  axe  every  timber  tree  on  his  estate;  then 
came  duns  to  the  hospitable  HaU ;  then  came  money- 
lenders ;  then — well,  everybody  knew  what  was  going 
to  happen  soon. 

But  one  thing  happened  first,  which  they  had  not 
foretold.  One  dark  night,  John  Havering  was  driving 
home  from  an  assize  ball  at  the  county  town,  his  wife 
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and  two  daughters  being  with  him  in  the  carriage,  when 
a  bright  red  hght  in  the  horizon  suddenly  burst  upon 
him,  and,  uttering  a  hasty  exclamation,  he  whipped  his 
pair  of  horses  furiously. 

"  Look  at  the  moon  rising,"  said  Miss  Havering, 
waking  up  frcra  a  nap. 

"  The  moon  !  Look  again,  gu'l.  Is  that  the  place 
for  the  moon  to  rise?     The  moon!     It  is  a  fire  !" 

"A  fire!"  Two  other  sleepers  were  roused  by  this 
time.     "A  fire  !  where,  where  ?" 

"At  Havering  Hall!"  exclaimed  the  gentleman  in 
a  tone  of  hoiTor,  as,  reaching  the  summit  of  a  rising 
ground,  he  beheld,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles, 
flames  rising  high  above  the  old  family  mansion,  burst- 
ing out  of  its  windows,  and  illuminating  the  atmosphere 
all  around. 

Tes,  Havering  Hall  was  in  flames ;  and,  before  the 
flames  were  subdaed.  Havering  Hall  was  burned  to  the 
ground. 

How  it  happened  no  one  could  tell ;  only  it  was 
found  out  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  master,  his  ser- 
vants had  been  carousing,  and  that  some  of  them  had 
gone  to  bed  intoxicated.  No  Hves  were  lost,  that  was  a 
comfort ;  but  everything  else  was  lost,  and  thus  it  was 
that  Havering  Hall  came  down  at  last. 

As  to  its  owner,  this  stroke  completed  his  ruin.  A 
few  weeks  later,  and  the  estate  was  sold  by  auction, 
jjaper-mill  and  all ;  and  the  now  beggared  former 
owner  disappeared  from  the  scene.  His  family  disap- 
peared, too,  aU  but  one  puny  Httle  fellow,  who,  being  at 
the  time  out  at  nurse,  at  one  of  the  work-people's  cot- 
tages, was  left  behind,  Avith  a  sufiicient  payment  in  ad- 
vance for  a  year.     Alas  !  before  the  year  had  expired, 
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tlie  little  puny  fellow  had  no  mother,  his  father  had  left 
the  country,  and  brothers  and  sisters  were  scattered 
,  far  and  wide. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  httle  Arthur  Havering' 
then  ?  The  parish  authorities  settled  that  question. 
The  boy  was  removed  to  the  parish  workhouse,  being  at 
that  time  some  four  or  five  years  old.  Meanwhile  the 
mill-wheel  went  round  and  round  as  briskly  as  ever, 
splashing  and  dashing  into  the  mni-stream,  turning 
rags  into  paper,  and  the  paper  was  turned  into  gold. 
But  not  for  Arthur  Havering.  The  owner  of  the  mill 
was  a  descendant  of  Paul  Randall. 


III. 

"Rest,  rest  afflicted  spirit,  rest  awaits  thee 
There,  where,  the  load  of  weary  life  laid  down. 
The  peasant  and  the  king  repose  together." 

Somewhere  about  fifty  years  ago  fi-om  the  present  time 
of  writing,  a  funeral  procession,  issuing  from  a  neat 
whitewashed  cottage,  passed  slowly  up  the  village  of 
Havering,  towards  its  ivy-covered  church.  It  was  a 
very  plain,  unostentatious  funeral ;  the  cheap  coffin  was 
covered  with  a  rusty-black  pall,  hired  of  the  village 
carpenter,  who  headed  the  procession. 

Three  persons  followed  as  chief  mourners.  One  of 
these  was  a  woman  of  yet  scarcely  middle  age,  dressed 
in  deep  mourning  and  weai'ing  a  widow's  cap  under  her 
black  crape  bonnet.  By  her  side,  and  holding  tightly  to 
her  right  hand,  was  a  boy,  probably  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  evidently  the  widow's  son.  On  the  right  hand  of 
the  boy  walked,  or  rather  hobbled,  supported  by  two 
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sticks,  a  man  whose  white  hairs,  wandering  eye,  and 
feeble  gait  gave  evidence  of  extreme  old  age,  and  pro- 
bably of  impaired  intellect  also.  This  last  impression 
would  have  been  deepened  in  a  spectator's  mind  by  observ- 
ing that  while  the  woman  and  boy  were  bitterly  weeping, 
the  old  man's  countenance  expressed  only  vacant  wonder. 

Arrived  at  the. churchyard  gate  the  tolling  bell  ceased, 
and  the  procession  was  met  by  the  clergyman,  and  by  the 
srlorious  words  of  the  blessed  Redeemer — "  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord :  he  that  be- 
lieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ; 
and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never 
die."  Then  the  foneral  service  proceeded,  until  the 
cofl&n  was  lowered  into  the  grave  dug  on  one  side  of  the 
churchyard,  at  a  little  distance  from  a  heavy,  defaced 
monument,  half-hidden  by  tall  grass  and  nettles.  It 
would  have  needed  good  eyes  to  make  out  all  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  foui'  sides  of  that  large  old  monument, 
but  a  name  was  here  and  there  visible,  and  it  corre- 
sponded with  that  on  the  cofi&n  lid. 

It  was  the  same  name,  too,  as  that  borne  by  the  httle 
sorrowing  boy ;  and  during  a  part  of  the  service  he 
might  have  been  seen  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon 
it.  For  though  he  was  all  the  time  attending,  as  a  child 
could,  to  the  solemnities  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
thoiigh  his  feelings  were  with  the  father  of  whose  re- 
mains he  was  now  taking  a  last  farewell,  and  with  the 
sorrowing  mother  by  whose  side  he  was  standing,  yet 
the  name  of  Arthur  Havering,  with  a  "  Su""  before  it, 
seemed,  as  with  a  magic  spell,  to  attract  his  notice. 

There  were  a  few  spectators  at  that  funeral,  not 
many,  and  it  was  soon  over. 

"  It's  aU  right,  I  suppose,"  said  the  old,  old  man,  as, 
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led  by  a  compassionate  villager,  lie  followed  tlie  weeping 
■woman  and  boy  on  their  road  boraeward. 

"Yes,  sure,  old  Arthur,"  returned  the  woman  coax- 
ingly,  as  though  she  were  talking  to  a  child. 

"  But  who  is  it  they  have  put  down  there  ?"  the  old, 
old  man  asked  in  a  low  troubled  voice. 

"  Why,  sure  it  was  your  own  grandson,"  said  the 
woman,  also  speaking  low. 

"  My  gi-andson  !  my  grandson  !  did  I  know  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  sui-e  you  knew  him ;  and  that  is  his  little  boy 
on  before — your  great-grandson,  Arthur  Havering." 

"  Ah,  the  Haverings  were  great  folks  once,  I  have 
heard,  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago,"  said  old  Arthur. 

"  I  reckon  it  was,  old  man ;  before  ever  I  was  bom, 
anyhow,"  said  the  woman,  lending  the  help  of  her  hand 
to  the  poor  old  pauper — for  pauper  he  was — as  he  nearly 
stumbled  on  the  bridge. 

"  Mother,"  said  the  fatherless  boy,  when  the  mourners 
had  again  reached  their  now  lonely  habitation,  "  Mother, 
on  the  gi-and  old  monument  in  the  churchyard,  there  is 
a  name  like  mine  and  old  grandfather's." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that,"  she  replied. 

"  Did  you  know  it,  mother  ;  I  never  saw  it  before." 

"  "Well,  my  boy,  and  now  you  have  seen  it,  what  of 
it  ?"  she  asked.  "  Are  there  not  many  persons  in  the 
world  with  their  names  alike,  and  like  those  on  tomb- 
stones too  ?  Why,  there  are  four  William  Marsh's  in 
the  village,  and  they  do  not  count  for  relations." 

"  Perhaps  not,  mother,"  said  the  boy  ;  "  but  I  should 
like  to  know  why  I  have  got  the  same  name  as  that 
that  seemed  to  look  at  me  so  to-day  fi-om  the  monument." 

"Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  it,  child;  your 
father's  name  was  Havering,  and  we  called  you  Arthur 
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because  it  was  his  grandfatlier's  name.  If  we  have  got 
the  name  of  grand  folks  we  have  not  got  their  money, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  care  about  your  name, 
only  to  mind  and  not  disgrace  it." 

"Well,  I  hope  I  shall  not  do  that,"  replied  Ai'thur  ; 
and  Arthur  resolved  then  that  he  would  try  to  be,  more 
than  ever,  a  comfort  to  his  mother,  and  supply  to  her, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  place  of  his  father ;  but  he 
could  not  banish  the  wish  to  know  something  more  about 
the  name  on  the- monument.  Here,  however,  the  subject 
dropped,  except  that  his  old  grandfather  repeated  what 
he  had  just  before  said,  "  Ah,  the  Haverings  were  great 
folks  once,  I  have  heard,  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago." 

And  this  is  what  the  Haverings  had  come  to.  Here 
was  old  Arthur,  bom  at  the  Hall,  outHving  the  downfall 
of  his  race  some  ninety  years  ;  outliving,  also,  his  own 
son  born  in  poverty,  and  his  grandson  born  in  poverty 
too  ;  outliving  his  intellects,  always  feeble  ;  and  all  but 
outliving  the  memory  of  his  family,  even  in  the  place 
that  bore  his  name.  The  name  might  truly  be  found  in 
old  records,  and  leases,  and  deeds,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  the  old  monument  in  the  churchyard;  but  it  was  a  dim 
tradition,  fast  wearing  out,  that  connected  the  old  pauper 
Arthur,  and  his  only  surviving  descendant,  young  Arthur, 
with  the  old  family  that  gave  a  name  to  the  village. 

Other  things  besides  the  fortunes  of  the  old  family 
had  undergone  a  change.  The  village,  for  instance,  con- 
tained twice  as  many  cottages,  and  three  times  as  many 
inhabitants  as  of  yore.  This  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
paper-miU,  which  gave  employment  to  many  able-bodied 
men  and  boys,  and  to  double  the  number  of  women  and 
children  as  rag  pickers  and  sorters,  and  so  forth.  The 
mill  itself  had  undergone  much  alteration,  since  its  first 
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erection  by  Miles  Havering;  new  drying  rooms  and 
waa-eliouses  had  been  added  to  tbe  original  structure, 
and  increased  power  had  been  given  to  the  machinery, 
which  turned  old  rags  into  new  paper. 

Though  the  old  HaU  had  never  been  rebuilt,  another 
mansion  had  arisen  lower  down  in  the  valley  nearly 
adjoining  the  mill.  A  large  red  brick  house  it  was, 
with  pleasure-gi'ounds,  gardens,  and  shrubberies;  and 
with  a  busy,  rich  man  for  its  owner,  whose  name  was 
stni  Paul  Randall.  To  his  daughter  we  wUl  introduce 
our  readers  in  the  next  chapter. 


lY. 

"  Cold,  cold,  my  dearest  jewel ;  tliy  little  life  seems  gone : 
Oh  let  my  tears  revive  thee,  so  -warm  that  trickle  down." 

"  Now,  Miss  Deb,  do  you  think  I  may  trust  you  ?" 

"  Trust  me,  Susan  ?" 

"  Yes,  miss  ;  trust  you,  like  a  good  Httle  girl  as  you 
are.  I  want  you  to  sit  here  quite  still  and  quiet  until  I 
come  back,"  said  the  nursery-maid,  indicating  by  the 
"  here"  a  mossy  bank,  bordering  a  winding-path  on  one 
side  of  the  mill-dam.  Behind  the  said  path  was  a  plan- 
tation of  firs,  thick  and  shady.  The  season  was  summer, 
and  the  time  of  day  would  have  been  stated  on  a  railway 
time-table,  if  railway  time-tables  had  been  printed  then, 
as  7.30  p.m. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Susan?"  asked  Miss  Deb, 
with  the  natural  curiosity  of  a — a  young  lady,  even 
though  that  young  lady  happened  to  be  a  Randall. 

"  Yotmg  ladies  like  you,  miss — of  your  age,  I  mean 
— should  not  be  inquisitive,"  said  the  maid. 
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"  Ouglit  anybody  to  be  inquisitive,  then,  Susan  ?" 
demanded  little  miss. 

"  TTiat  depends  on  circumstances,"  repHed  Susan, 
demurely. 

"  Because  you  were  very  inquisitive  about  where 
papa  and  mamma  were  going  when  tbey  drove  out  to- 
day, and  what  time  they  would  come  home,"  rejoined 
Miss  Deborah  Randall. 

"  That's  different,"  said  the  ready  maid.  "  There 
were  good  reasons,  of  course,  for  my  wanting  to  know. 
And,  besides,  you  are  only  nine  years  old,  and  I  am — " 

"  Nine-and-twenty,  Susan." 

"  No,  miss,  and  nothing  near  it,"  said  Susan  tartly. 
"  I  should  think  I  know  my  own  age  better  than  that. 
But  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  I  want  you  to  stop 
here  on  this  pretty  bank,  nice  and  good,  till  I  come  back." 

"  Shall  you  be  long  gone,  Susan  ?" 
.  "  There,  again ;  you  will  ask  questions.     Xo,  miss, 
only  a  few  minutes  ;  and  if  you  behave  properly,  you 
shall  have  some  nice  preserve  on  your  bread  and  butter 
for  supper." 

"  Cook  will  give  me  that,"  said  little  miss,  with  the 
faintest  toss  of  the  head  possible,  and  a  merry,  silvery 
laugh,  "  whether  I  behave  properly  or  not,  Su^an." 

"  Well  then,  miss,  don't  I  know  that  too  ?  Cook 
spoils  you,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  you  are  such  a  dear 
darling,"  said  the  flatterer  ;  but  though  it  was  flattery, 
Susan  might  have  been  further  from  the  truth.  Little 
Deborah  was  a  universal  favourite  in  her  father's  house, 
and  out  of  it  too.  "  But  if  I  must  teU  you  where  I  am 
going,  it  is  only  just  to  say  a  few  words  to — a  friend, 
about  some  very  particular  business,  miss.  So  you  won't 
go  away  from  this  nice  place,  will  you,  dear?" 
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"  Very  well,  Susan ;  but  I  may  gather  some  flowers  ?" 
suggested  Miss  Deb. 

"  Oh  certainly,  miss,"  rephed  Susan,  glad  to  attain 
her  object ;  "  only  don't  go  into  the  wood,  because  of 
the  snakes  and  adders."  And  with  this  parting  caution 
Susan  disappeared  in  search  of  the  friend  to  whom  she 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  particular  business. 

Now,  it  happened  that  this  friend  was,  on  this  occa- 
sion, more  easily  sought  than  found ;  and  Susan  wan- 
dered farther  than  she  had  intended.  This  put  her  a 
little  out  of  temper,  and  when  the  friend  was  found,  it 
took  some  time  to  soothe  and  smooth  down  her  ruffled 
spirits  before  the  "particular  business"  could  be  entered 
upon.  Meanwhile,  the  httle  lady,  left  alone  to  amuse 
herself,  strolled  a  httle  way  along  the  winding  path  and 
back  again,  and  then  backwards  and  forwards,  gathering 
now  and  then  a  flower,  and  thinking  her  own  thoughts 
as  well.  If  these  thoughts  had  been  written  down,  perhaps 
they  would  have  run  in  something  like  the  following 
fashion : — 

"  I  am,  upon  the  whole,  a  fortunate  little  girl.  I 
have  kind  parents,  and  they  are  rich,  so  that  I  have 
everything  I  want.  My  father  has  got  a  flue  mill ;  and 
he  must  get  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  paper  he 
makes  out  of  old  rags.  He  does  not  m.ake  it  with  liis 
own  hands,  though ;  I  should  think  not,  indeed  !  But 
he  employs  such  a  lot  of  people,  and  they  earn  money, 
so  that  papa  does  a  good  deal  of  good  in  the  village  of 
Havering.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  true  that  that  old 
man — the  oldest  man  for  miles  around  they  say,  and 
whose  name  is  Havering ;  and  Arthur  Havering,  who 
works  in  the  mill  with  his  mother,  and  whose  wages 
papa  has  raised  lately  because  he  is  a  good  steady  boy,  as 
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papa  says,  and  because  he  has  lost  his  father — I  wonder 
whether  it  is  true  that  their  ancestors,  ever  so  long  ago, 
were  as  great  and  rich  as  my  papa  is  now.  It  does  not 
matter  thinking  about  that,  though ;  but  I  wonder 
whether  I  should  be  happier  if  I  had  any  brothers  and 
sisters.  How  strange  it  is  that  the  poor  people  all 
about  here  have  mostly  so  many  children  to  provide  for, 
and  that  papa  and  mamma,  who  have  so  much  money, 
have  only  poor  little  me.  I  almost  wish  I  had  a  brother, 
or  a  sister,  I  think  that  would  be  better ;  or  why  not 
have  both  ?  I  am  pretty  sure  papa  would  like  it, 
for " 

So  far,  I  suppose,  little  Miss  Deborah's  thoughts  ran 
on  ghbly  and  smoothly,  and  then  they  turned  into  another 
channel,  wondering  who  Susan's  fiiend  was,  perhaps ; 
and  what  they  could  have  to  say  so  particularly  to  one 
another ;  and  how  long  she  would  be  before  she  came 
back.  Then  she  began  to  gather  flowers  again,  taking 
care  not  to  approach  too  near  the  thicket,  in  which  she 
half  believed  snakes  and  adders  to  be  lying  in  wait  for  her. 
But  in  avoiding  the  thicket.  Miss  Deb  approached  very 
near  the  margin  of  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side,  which 
sloped  down  steeply  to  the  mill-pond ;  and  there,  on  that 
bank,  low  down  and  close  to  the  water's  edge,  she  spied 
a  beautiful  Httle  clump  of  Forget-me-nots. 

Now,  Susan,  in  her  carefulness  to  warn  the  young 
lady  of  the  perils  of  the  wood,  forgot  the  perils  of  the 
water,  although,  in  fact,  they  were  far  more  to  be 
dreaded ;  for  the  bank,  as  well  as  being  unprotected  and 
almost  precipitous,  was  also  slippery  and  treacherous ; 
while  the  imll-pond  below  was  many  feet  in  depth  up 
to  the  very  bank.  It  may  be  that  Susan  did  not  know 
this :  certainly  Miss  Deb  didn't. 
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And  the  Forget-me-nots  she  must  have.  "Was  there 
ever  a  prettier  flower  than  the  Forget-m.e-not  ?  So, 
cautiously  holding  on  by  a  tuft  of  weeds  at  the  top  with 
one  hand,  Miss  Deb  let  herself  down  the  bank,  and 
stretched  out  her  other  hand  to  secure  the  prize.  .  She 
had  almost  reached  it  when  her  foot  slipped,  and  the 
treacherous  tuft  of  weeds  gave  way.  The  little  lady 
uttered  a  loud  shriek  of  terror  and  despair,  and  then 
there  was  a  great  splash  in  the  mill-pond. 

Now,  it  happened  that  just  at  that  terrible  moment, 
a  lad  in  a  fiistian  jacket,  very  flufiy  with  loose  fibres  of 
rags  from  the  mill,  and  who,  in  fact,  was  the  very  Arthur 
Havering  of  whom  !Miss  Deborah  had  been  thinking, 
was  coming  along  the  path,  and,  hearing  the  scream 
and  the  splash,  he  hastened  forward,  and  the  first  thing 
he  saw  were  a  pretty  straw  hat,  and  a  parasol,  and  a 
bunch  of  flowers  in  the  path,  but  nobody  near  them. 
And  then  he  looked  down  iato  the  pond ;  and — oh,  hor- 
rors ! — there  was  a  white  dress  floating  on  the  water,  and 
a  pair  of  little,  fair  arms,  wildly  beating  the  surface,  and 
gradually  sinking  down,  down,  below  it.  In  another 
moment  the  flufiy  fustian  jacket  was  on  the  path,  and 
the  heavy  shoes  were  kicked  ofi"  the  boy's  feet ;  then 
there  was  a  second  splash  in  the  water,  and  before  one 
could  have  counted  ten,  httle  miss  was  held  tightly  by 
the  hair  of  her  head  by  one  hand  of  the  boy,  while  the 
other  was  striking  out  vigorously. 

It  happened  fortuEately  that  a  few  yards  farther  on 
the  bank  sloped  down  more  gradually,  and  the  water 
was  shallower ;  it  was  equally  fortunate  that  the  boy 
knew  this  very  well,  for  he  had  often  bathed  there  early 
in  the  morning.  In  less  time  than  it  would  take  to  tell, 
therefore,  young  Arthur  Havering  had  found  the  bottom, 
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and  was  scrambling  np  the  bank  with  Miss  Deb  in  his 
arms.  But  what  was  to  be  done  next,  when  he  had  safely 
landed  this  pretty  water-nymph,  and  had  laid  her  down 
gently  on  the  mossy  bank  on  the  other  side  of  the  path, 
and  stood,  in  a  great  pnddle  made  by  the  water  that 
drained  from  his  head  to  his  feet,  while  he  panted  and 
gasped  from  the  exertions  he  had  made  ?  Dreadfully 
alarmed  was  Arthur  when  he  saw  how  quiet  and  inani- 
mate the  poor  child  lay,  with  eyes  closed  and  breath 
suspended.  And  yet,  for  the  life  of  him,  he  could  not 
help,  even  then,  admiring  with  aU  his  heart,  the  soft 
cheeks,  and  plump  lips,  and  dimpled  chin — though  there 
was  no  colour  at  all  in  the  child's  face — and  the  soft 
eye-lashes  from  which  hung  great  water-drops,  and  the 
golden  hair  which  lay  on  the  grass,  though  it  was  limp, 
and  wet,  and  tangled,  and  uncurled.  Arthur  knew  very 
well  who  it  was  that  he  had  risked  his  life  to  save  ;  and 
he  thought  less  of  his  risk  than  of  the  audacity  which 
had  dared  to  take  Miss  Deborah  Randall  by  the  hair  of 
her  head  so  roughly  and  unceremoniously.  He  should 
never  be  forgiven ;  he  was  pretty  sure  of  that ;  and  cer- 
tainly he  should  never  forgive  himself. 

All  this  passed  through  Arthur  Havering's  mind  as 
swift  as  lightning,  but  it  did  not  prevent  him.  from 
making  some  eflPorts  to  restore  Miss  Deb  to  consciousness. 
I  don't  suppose  that  the  boy  had  ever  read  the  rules  of 
the  Humane  Society  for  restoring  animation  to  the  appa- 
rently drowned  ;  and  if  he  had,  it  is  ten  to  one  if  they 
had  come  into  his  mind  when  they  were  most  wanted. 
The  boy  had  common  sense,  however,  and  being  in  for 
a  penny  he  might  as  well  be  in  for  a  pound,  yon  see  ;  so 
he  sat  himself  down  on  the  bank,  and  gently  lifted  the 
poor  child,  put  his  arms  round  her,  pressed  her  to  his 
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■R^ann  breast,  and  crying  piteously  all  the  while,  so  that 
his  hot  tears  fell  on  her  cold  cheeks  plentifally,  he  sobbed 
out,  "  Oh  please,  miss,  do  open  your  eyes — please  speak 
a  word — oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Do  tell  me,  miss  ;"  with 
a  great  variety  of  other  adjurations,  which  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  set  down  here. 

And  "  miss  "  did  open  her  eyes  at  last,  and  looked 
up  into  the  boy's  face ;  then  she  heaved  a  very  heavy 
sigh ;  then  a  gush  of  warm  teai'S  burst  fi'om  her  eyes ; 
and  then  the  colour  returned  hastily  to  her  cheeks  and 
lips  ;  all  this  to  the  great  joy  and  rejoicing  of  the  heart 
of  her  preserver,  who  very  audibly  expressed  his  satis- 
faction. 

Then,  after  a  minute  of  mute  wonder  on  the  part  of 
little  miss,  and  extravagant  demonstrations  on  that  of 
Arthur,  the  rescued  child  raised  herself,  with  the  boy's 
help,  on  the  bank,  and  sat  up  supported  by  his  arm ;  and 
he  was  very  earnestly  explaining  how  and  where  he  had 
fouiid  her,  while  she,  yet  unable  to  speak,  was  con- 
fusedly Hstening,  with  her  pretty,  small,  soft,  white  hand 
on  his  shoulder — when  another  hand,  neither  small  nor 
soft,  nor  particularly  white,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
large,  hard,  and  brown,  fell,  not  upon  Arthur's  shoulder, 
but  his  ear,  and  with  no  gentle  force  either,  accom- 
panied by — 

"  Well,  impudence  !  K  ever  I  saw  anything  like 
this  before  in  all  my  life  !  Goodness  me,  ^liss  Deb, 
what  have  vou  been  doing  ?  and  what  has  that  most  im- 
pudentest,  impertinentest,  good-for-nothingest  boy  been 
saying  to  you  r" 

Arthur  did  not  stop  to  hear  more.  Glad  to  escape, 
■w4th  a  tingling  ear  and  burning  cheek,  from  the  clutches 
of  enraged  Susan,  he  hastily  retreated,  snatched  up  hia 
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fluSy  jacket  and  boots,  and  ran  homeward,  half  believ- 
ing in  his  own  mind  that  he  was  everything  he  had  been 
called,  and  more. 

Arthur  Haveriag's  subsequent  reflections  somewhat 
reassured  him.  It  was  with  a  beating  heart,  neverthe- 
less, that  on  the  following  dav  he  obeyed  a  summons, 
which  reached  him  while  he  was  at  work  in  the  mill,  to 
go  at  once  to  the  great  house.  It  was  with  a  flushed 
cheek  and  a  glad  heart  that  he  returned  half  an  hour 
afterwards ;  for  hadn't  he  been  praised  and  thanked 
for  his  bravery,  instead  of  scolded  for  his  audacity, 
as  he  half  expected  to  be,  by  Mr.  Randall  himself? 
And  hadn't  Mrs.  Randall  shaken  hands  with  him,  and 
thanked  him  also,  again  and  again,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  ?  And  hadn't  Miss  Deborah,  more  blooming  and 
snuling  than  ever — and  oh,  how  beautiful  she  seemed  tu 
Arthur  !  and  how  he  wondered  more  and  more  at  his 
own  presumption  ! — but  didn't  !Miss  Deborah  prettily 
thank   him,    too,    for   having    saved    her    from    being 

drowned  ?     And  hadn't ,  but  never  mind  what  else 

was  said  or  done ;  all  I  have  to  add  is,  that  this  was  a 
day  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone  in  Arthur's 
memory  and  histor}'. 


Y. 


"  That  fairy  land  that  looks  so  real 
Recedes  as  you  pursue  it ; 
Thus  while  you  wait  for  times  ideal, 
I  take  my  work  and  do  it." 


We  will  now  take   a  hop,  step,  and  jump  over  three 
years,  from  the  date  of  Arthur's  exploit. 

Conceniing  those  three  years,  indeed,  we  have  not 
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ranch  to  tell,  except  tliat  witliin  that  tune  Arthnr's 
great-grandfather  died,  and  was  bnried ;  and  that  Ar- 
thur's wages,  added  to  his  mother's  earnings,  made 
about  enough  for  their  comfortahle  subsistence.  And 
so  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  Arthur  was  a  tall,  lithe, 
and  active  youth ;  a  capital  hand  at  cricket,  and  a  good 
hand  in  the  mill. 

Arthur  sometimes  remembered  his  plunge  into  the 
mill-pond,  when  he  chanced  to  see  Miss  Deb  in  the 
distance,  and  would  think  what  a  good  thing  it  was 
that  he  happened  to  be  going  along  the  winding  path 
just  then.  And  his  pulse  would  quicken  a  httle 
when  she  spoke  to  him,  as  she  always  did  when  they 
met,  and  smiled  kindly  up  to  him,  too,  inquiring  of  his 
mother's  welfare  and  of  his  own. 

There  were  some  things,  however,  in  the  boy  which 
those  about  him  could  not  make  out.  His  mother,  for 
instance,  woxJd  wonder  what  made  Arthur  so  inquisitive 
about  the  old  family  from  which  he  was  descended ; 
for  thus  much  he  had  learned  to  beheve  was  a  fact — the 
tradition  of  the  older  villagers  told  him  that  the  name 
on  the  monument,  which  had  so  attracted  his  attention, 
was  indeed  owned  by  one  of  his  ancestors.  But  his 
mother  would  never  encourage  In'm  to  talk  about  it,  nor 
try  to  answer  his  inquii'ies. 

"  She  did  not  know  anything  about  it,"  she  would  say. 
"  She  reckoned  that,  somehow  or  other,  they  all  came 
down  from  Adam ;  and  if  he  wanted  to  go  back  farther 
than  that,  she  could  not  help  him  out.  Well,  no  doubt 
her  husband's  grandfathers,  some  of  them,  wei'e  great 
people,  and  built  the  mill,  for  anything  she  knew  to 
the  contrary ;  but  what  of  that  ?  K  there  was  not 
money,  what  was  the  use  of  being  bom  high  ?     They 
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were  poor  enougli  now,  and  were  like  to  be  more  so,  if 
Arthur  would  go  troubling  his  head  about  what  was 
past  and  gone." 

"  You  had  better  keep  your  thoughts  for  your  work, 
my  boy,"  she  would  sometimes  tell  him;  "and  while 
you  are  industrious,  and  do  in  all  things  as  you  would 
be  done  by,  you  will  be  happier,  may  be,  in  this  cottage 
than  you  would  be  if  you  lived  in  a  hall  as  grand  as 
that  that  was  burnt  down.  At  any  rate,  what  you  have 
not  got  you  yviil  never  lose." 

It  was  with  some  such  replies  as  these  that  his 
mother  usually  silenced  Arthur  in  his  genealogical 
inquiries.  Nevertheless,  by  the  help  of  the  parish 
clerk,  with  whom  the  boy  was  a  great  favourite,  and  by 
searching  the  parish  registers,  Arthur  had  come  to  a 
pretty  correct  understanding  of  the  matter. 

Then  there  were  the  old  ruins  on  the  hill,  where  the 
fire  had  been  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  wonderfal  charm 
they  seemed  to  have  for  Arthur,  who  was  laughed  at  for 
sometimes  visiting  them. 

Lastly,  the  people  of  Havering,  who  were  themselves 
rather  dull  in  such  matters,  wondered  why  Aa-thur 
should  spend  so  much  of  his  leisure  time  in  reading, 
and  why  in  the  winter  evenings  he  took  lessons  of  the 
parish  clerk,  who  was  also  the  village  schoolmaster,  in 
wi-iting  and  ciphering.  All  this  he  did,  but  Mr.  Randall 
had  not  a  more  steady  and  industrious  hand  employed 
in  his  mill  than  Arthur. 

It  was  when  Arthur  was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old,  that  a  strange  workman,  travelling  for  em- 
ployment, as  it  seemed,  offered  his  services  to  Mr. 
Randall,   and    was  readily  engaged;    for  it  was  at  a' 
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time  when  business  was  brisk  and  workmen  were 
scai'ce. 

The  new  hand  was  a  young  man,  and  a  German. 
He  could  speak  only  broken  English,  and  not  much  of 
that ;  but  he  was  sober,  industrious,  and  clever,  and 
this,  I  am  afraid,  is  more  than  could  be  said  of  all  the 
workmen  in  the  mill. 

"Was  it  this,  or  was  it  the  fact  of  his  being  a  foreigner 
which  drew  down  upon  Frank  Miiller,  first  their  jealousy 
and  then  their  persecution  ?  Perhaps  it  was  both  of 
these  causes  combined,  for  certainly  our  villagers  had  as 
great  an  aversion  to  "fuiTiaers,"  as  they  had  to  any 
modera  invention  or  improvement ;  and  this  designa- 
tion of  "  fui-riner"  was  apphed  by  them,  with  a  mixture 
of  jealousy  and  scorn,  to  any  one  known  to  come  from 
beyond  the  borders  of  Kent.  At  all  events  Frank  Muller 
was  constantly  persecuted  and  annoyed  by  them,  and 
though  this  did  not  drive  him  away,  it  made  his  life 
sufficiently  uncomfortable. 

The  only  one  who  did  not  join  in  either  passive  or 
active  opposition  to  the  young  German  was  Arthur 
Havering.  The  injuuction  of  his  mother,  "  to  try  always 
to  do  to  others  as  he  would  be  done  by,"  was  happily 
a  habitual  rule  of  action  with  him.  Happy  would  it  be 
for  the  world  if  this  Divine  command  were  more  con- 
stantly kept  in  view.  In  the  present  case  it  led  Arthur 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Frank,  that  he  might 
show  him  some  Kttle  kindness,  and  shelter  him  in  some 
measure  from  the  rudeness  of  "his  fellow- workmen.  Soon 
a  kind  of  friendship  sprung  up  between  them,  which  was 
very  beneficial  to  young  Ai-thui\ 

Frank  Miiller,  in  spite  of  his  broken  English,  was 
remarkably  intelligent  and  well  educated,  and  he  led 
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irtliur  on  to  tlie  acquirement  of  mucli  knowledge 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  beyond  his  means  to 
obtain.  In  process  of  time  the  young  German  lost  much 
of  his  ignorance  and  awkwardness  in  Ai-thur's  vernacular 
tongue,  and  the  English  youth,  aptly  enough,  took  to 
learning  German.  He  was  a  quick  scholar,  and  in  some- 
thing less  than  a  year,  he  and  his  companion  were  able 
to  converse  tolerably  well  in  either  language. 

This  friendship  with  Frank  Miiller  lasted  nearly 
two  years,  and  it  was  then  broken  (the  companionship, 
at  any  rate,  was)  by  the  sudden  departure  of  the  young 
German,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  he  received  from  his 
native  home. 

"  You  have  been  my  very  good  friend  ever  since  I 
first  came  here,"  said  Frank,  when  he  had  shaken  hands 
with  Arthur  at  parting,  "  and  I  thank  you  very  much 
and  gratefully." 

"  And  I  thank  you,  Miiller,"  returned  Arthur,  "  for 
you  have  done  me  more  good  than  I  can  tell.  Only 
think  how  many  things  I  have  learnt  from  you,  and 
vrhat  patience  you  have  had  in  teaching  me." 

"  Oh,  that  is  nothing,"  replied  the  young  German. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  axe  going  away,"  said  Ar- 
thur;  "  I  am  afraid  we  shall  never  see  one  another  again." 

"  "Who  can  tell  ?  Tou  will  come  to  my  country  some 
day,  perhaps,  and  then  I  may  be  able  to  return  your 
kindness  a  little," 

Arthur  shook  his  head.  "  It  was  not  likely  that  he 
should  ever  leave  England,"  he  said. 

"  Less  likely  things  sometimes  happen,"  replied  the 
German.  "  I  did  not  think  to  be  in  England  six,  four, 
two  months  before  I  left  Fatherland ;  and  yet,  lo !  I  came. 
I  will  give  you  my  direction,"  Frank  added,  "  and  then, 
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even  if  you  do  not  come  to  find  me,    you  can  write 
to  me." 

And  then,  after  writing  down  his  address,  the  young 
German  shook  hands  again  with  his  Enghsh  friend,  and 
they  parted 


YL 

"  I  dare  do  all  that  ma  y  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none." 

A  GREAT  sorrow  befell  Arthur  Havering  a  few  months 
after  his  parting  with  his  German  friend ;  this  was  the 
death  of  his  mother.  Her  health  had  been  long  failing, 
and  the  stroke  was  not  altogether  sudden  and  unex- 
pected ;  but  it  was  severe  and  painful.  Poor  Margaret 
Havering,  though  neither  learned  nor  pohshed,  had 
ever  been  a  kind  and  loving  mother,  and  when  she  was 
laid  in  the  grave  beside  her  dead  husband,  Arthur  felt 
how  friendless  and  sohtary  he  had  all  at  once  become. 

Not  many  evenings  after  this  event,  Arthur  took 
his  way  to  the  old  ruins  which  still  bore  his  own  name. 
It  was  a  fine  summer  evening,  but  the  sun  was  setting 
just  as  he  reached  the  thicket  by  which  those  ruins 
were  surrounded,  and  the  deep  gloom  within  those 
recesses  harmonized  with  the  solemn  and  sorrowfcd 
feelings  which  were  just  then  predominant  in  the  young 
man's  mind.  "Here,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "lived 
my  ancestors  ;  and  all  that  is  left  of  then*  memory  are 
these  useless  mounds,  and  a  neglected  churchyard 
monument.  A  few  years  more,  and  I  also — perhaps 
the  last  of  the  race — shall  join  them ;  and,  meanwhile, 
what  will  be  my  course  ?     Labour,  obscurity,  and ." 

Arthur  seated  himself  in  a  retreating  angle  of  the 
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ruins,  and  rested  his  head  on  his  hands  as  he  pursued 
his  mournfiil  thoughts  ;  and  httle  heeded  the  darkening 
twilight  which  was  gathering  around  him.  In  truth,  he 
was  weary  in  body  with  much  watching  by  his  mother's 
bedside  before  she  died,  and  with  sleepless  nights  after 
her  death  ;  and  gradually  his  senses  became  more  and 
more  confused,  tdl  at  length  he  sank  into  a  deep  and 
profound  sleep. 

How  long  Arthur  remained  in  this  state  of  insen- 
sibility he  had  no  means  of  judging;  but  he  was  at 
length  awakened  by  the  confused  sound  of  voices,  and, 
on  opeuing  his  eyes,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  now 
risen  moon,  that  a  number  of  men,  twenty  or  more,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  ruins,  and  were  seated  iu  groups, 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  Many  of  the  voices 
were  famiHar  to  him,  as  belonging  to  the  workmen  in 
the  mill ;  and  the  words  which  reached  him  in  his 
involuntary  hiding-place  very  soon  revealed  to  Arthur 
the  object  of  their  midnight  conference.  But  that  our 
readers  may  understand  it,  a  few  words  of  explanation 
will  be  necessary. 

Up  to  the  time  to  which  our  story  has  reached,  all 
paper  had  to  be  made  by  the  slow  and  laborious  process 
of  hand-work.  That  is  to  say,  after  the  rags  had  under- 
gone the  various  processes  necessary  to  reduce  them  to 
pulp,  a  man  would  dip  a  mould  of  fine-woven  wire,  fixed 
upon  a  wooden  fi-ame,  into  a  quantity  of  prepared  pulp, 
and  then  shake  it  to  and  fro,  in  a  horizontal  position, 
while  the  water  drained  away,  and  the  fibres  became  so 
interwoven  as  to  form  one  uniform  fabric.  The  sheet  of 
paper  had  then  to  be  turned  off,  upon  a  felt,  in  a  pile, 
with  many  others,  a  felt  intervening  between  each 
sheet.     The  whole  pile  had  then  to  be  heavdy  pressed, 
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to  squeeze  out  any  remaining  water.  The  sheets  were 
then  di'ied,  and  again  heavily  pressed  without  the  feltg. 
They  were  then  dipped  into  a  tub  of  size,  and  again 
had  to  be  pressed,  to  remove  any  superfluous  size ;  each 
sheet  had  afterwards  to  be  carefully  examined  and  hung 
up  to  dry  before  it  was  finished. 

About  this  time  a  machine  (called,  fi-om  the  name 
of  its  inventor,  a  Fourdrinier  machine)  had  recently  been 
introduced  into  England,  and  was  being  adopted  in 
several  of  the  larger  paper-mills.  This  machine  was 
intended  to  supersede  hand-labour,  to  some  extent,  and 
to  supply  the  manufactured  article  with  far  greater 
rapidity. 

It  has  accomplished  all  that  was  expected  of  it ; 
instead  of  employing  moulds  and  felts,  of  limited  size, 
as  was  originally  the  practice,  the  great  merit  of  the 
invention  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  an  endless  wire 
gauze  to  receive  the  paper  pulp  ;  and,  again,  an  endless 
felt,  to  which,  in  progress,  the  paper  is  transferred  ;  and 
thus,  while  the  wire  at  one  end  receives  a  constant  flow 
of  liquid  pulp,  we  may  see  that  ptdp,  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  minutes,  wound  off  as  paper  on  a  roller  at  the 
other  end.  Instead  of  counting  sheets  in  course  of 
production,  or  even  measuring  the  length  by  yards,  the 
paper  is  made  and  wound  up  viiles,  it  may  be,  in  length ; 
and  that  process  which  used  to  occupy  about  three 
weeks,  is  now,  with  far  greater  ease  and  certainty,  ac- 
compHshed  in  as  many  minutes.  This  machine  Mr. 
Randall  was  about  to  introduce  into  his  mill. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural  enough 
for  the  workmen  to  take  alarm,  and  to  think  their 
craft  in  danger.  Perhaps  it  was  natural  also  for  them 
to   combine    and   plot  together   to   avert,    if   possible, 
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the  calamity  with  wMcli  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
threatened ;  at  any  rate,  they  did  this,  just  as  at  dif- 
ferent times  workmen,  in  other  branches  of  trade,  and 
agricultural  labourers,  have  combined  and  plotted  for 
the  destruction  of  their  masters'  interests,  in  the  very 
erroneous  idea  that  what  tends  to  enrich  and  advance 
the  prosperity  of  the  higher  class  must  impoverish  and 
keep  down  the  lower.  At  various  places,  therefore,  the 
workmen  in  paper-mills  are  known  to  have  opposed, 
often  by  unlawful  means,  the  introduction  of  the  paper- 
making  machine. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  villagers  of  Haver- 
ing as  being  peculiarly  prejudiced  against  any  altera- 
tions, and  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that,  on 
hearing  of  their  employer's  intention  of  putting  up  a 
Fourdrinier  machine  in  his  mill,  they  loudly  expressed 
their  disapprobation.  Mr.  Randall,  however,  was  not 
to  be  moved  by  their  murmui'ings  and  threats ;  and,  at 
the  time  to  which  our  story  has  reached,  the  obnoxious 
machine  was  positively  on  the  premises,  and  was  about 
to  be  put  up, 

*'  Now  or  never  !"  said  the  discontented  workmen. 
A  secret  club  was  formed,  into  which  were  admitted,  in 
addition  to  themselves,  some  half-dozen  desperate  cha- 
racters, who,  as  notorious  smugglers,  and  consequently 
professional  law-breakers,  were  known  to  be  ready  for 
any  lawless  adventure,  and  who,  moreover,  sympathized 
with  those  whom  they  believed  to  be  groaning  under 
oppression,  or  who,  at  least,  were  threatened  with  it. 
These  club-meetings  were  held  at  night ;  and,  for 
greater  secrecy  and  security,  the  old  ruins  of  Havering 
Hall  had  become  the  place  of  concourse.  And  now  to 
return  to  Arthur  Havering. 
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A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  couYince  Mm  tHat  his 
situation  was  dangerous,  as  well  as  decidedly  disagree- 
able. Without  intending  to  be  a  spy,  he  had  become 
one,  and  heard  dehberately  planned — amidst  oaths  and 
cui'ses,  and  horrid  threats  of  vengeance  against  any  one 
betraying  the  design — the  destmction  of  their  master's 
property.  The  smallest  degree  of  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  Mr.  Randall  was  the  entire  demoUtion  of  his 
"new-fangled  machine;"  and  hints  were  thrown  out 
that  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  set  the  mill  on  fire,  and 
lio-ht  up  the  country  for  miles  round.  The  time  also 
was  fixed  for  the  wicked  deed ;  and  then,  once  more, 
an  oath  of  secrecy  was  administered  to  each  of  the  con- 
spkators,  by  one  who  was  evidently  at  the  head  of  the 
design. 

Hitherto  Arthur  had  maintained  his  privacy,  not 
venturing,  however,  to  stir  in  his  dark  corner,  nor 
scarcely  to  breathe.  His  only  hope  of  escape  from  dis- 
covery was,  that  now  the  business  seemed  to  be  over, 
the  men  would  disperse  ;  and  then  he,  too,  would  steal 
away.  What  he  should  do  afterwards,  he  could  not 
so  easily  determine,  excepting  that,  at  all  hazards,  he 
would  warn  his  employer  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was 
exposed  in  the  destmction  of  his  property. 

But  the  men  were  not  disposed  to  disperse.  The 
business  which  brought  them  together  being  ended,  they 
struck  a  light,  and  kindled  a  fire  of  dry  sticks,  which 
were  plentifaQy  scattered  about.  Then,  from  some 
secret  crypt  in  the  ruins  of  what  had  once  been  a  ceUar, 
one  of  the  smugglers  produced  a  small  keg  of  spirits, 
and  very  soon  the  efiects  of  the  stimulant  began  to  be 
manifest.  Arthur  breathed  hard.  If  he  should  be 
discovered  now  ? 
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Sliould  he  try  to  escape  ?  By  creeping  along  the 
side  of  the  mins,  in  the  dark  shade  cast  by  them,  it  was 
just  possible.  At  any  rate,  he  would  try ;  for  his  state 
of  suspense  was  unbearable. 

Grently !  softly  !  WeU  done  !  Half  a  dozen  stealthy 
steps  more,  and  he  will  be  safe  in  the  shaw,  as  the 
thicket  was  called.    Four  steps  now  will  do  it — two — one. 

Not  so  fast,  Arthiu".  Ton  forget  there  are  such  things 
as  sentinels.  In  a  moment  rough  hands  ai'e  upon  him  ; 
and  he  is  di-agged  back  among  the  ruins,  and  the  light 
of  the  blazing  fire  falls  on  his  countenance. 

"  A  spy,  are  you,  young  fellow  ?  The  better  for  us 
to  have  caught  you ;  the  worse  for  you,"  This,  with 
many  oaths  and  variations,  and  horrid  contortions  of 
angry  countenances  in  that  red  hght. 

"No  spy;  only  here  by  accident."  Thus  spoke 
Arthur,  as  boldly  as  he  could,  as  he  was  forced  down 
upon  a  green  mound,  like  a  grave.  This  was  met  by  a 
loud  laugh  from  a  dozen  throats,  and  more  execrations. 

*' Innocent  child!"  they  exclaimed;  "  and  when  you 
were  here  by  accident,  you  heard  nothing  ?  Oh  no  ! 
Tell  us,  now,  what  have  you  heard  ?" 

"Never  tell  a  lie,  if  it  is  to  save  your  life."  Ar- 
thur's mother  had  taught  him  this  from  his  earHest 
infancy;  and  her  voice  seemed  to  reach  him  now,  from 
Havering  churchyard. 

Arthur,  though  very  pale  ia  countenance,  was  very 
brave  ia  heart,  and  answered  firmly,  "  I  heard  aU  you 
said;  yes,  I  heard  aU." 

"  And  you  are  goiflg  to  split  upon  us." 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  Will  you  swear  to  be  silent  ?  silent  as  the  grave  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Arthur. 
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"Swear  or  die,"  savagely  shouted  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  he  held  a  bright  blade  ghttering  in  the 
fire-light. 

"I  wiU  not  swear,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  die," 
answered  Arthur,  who,  though  very  pale  and  trembling, 
was  still  brave  in  heart. 

Hah"  an  hour  passes — an  hour — and  the  prisoner, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  Hes  on  the  mound  so  like  a  grave, 
while  the  conspu^ators  consult  apart. 

They  then  spoke  to  him  thus — 

"  There  is  one  more  chance  for  you,  if  you  say  you 
wlU  be  silent ;  we  know  you  well  enough  to  trust  you. 
Ton  always  have  been  true.  We  beheve  you  were  here 
by  accident ;  but  you  will  have  to  join  us  now." 

"Never,"  said  Arthur,  with  firm  resolve. 

"  You  must  giveyoursolenmpromisenottobetrayus." 

"  I  cannot  promise." 

"  That's  a  lie,  at  all  events  ;  you  can." 

"I  will  not  promise,  then,"  said  Ai-thur,  pale  a-s 
death,  but  strong  in  heart  as  conscious  right  could 
make  him. 

Arthur  Havering  was  not  at  his  woi-k  the  next  day. 
The  next  night  a  Hght  cart,  drawn  by  a  strong,  Aviiy, 
horse,  traversed  the  twenty  miles  which  lay  between 
Havering  and  the  sea-coast.  The  roads  at  that  time 
were  lonely  at  the  best,  and  the  district  was  wild  and 
desolate  ;  but  had  any  one  cared  to  follow  the  course  of 
that  vehicle,  it  would  have  been  observed  that  the  driver 
chose  the  wildest  tract  of  country,  and  the  ruggedest  of 
by-roads  in  preference  to  the  more  trodden  highway. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  equipage  left  the  roads  alto- 
gether, striking   across   open,    uninclosed  downs   and 
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sheep-walks,  the  horse  apparently  knowing,  as  well  as 
the  driver,  the  exact  course  he  was  to  pursue. 

In  spite  of  bad  roads  and  no  roads,  however,  the 
beach  was  attained  in  about  a  couple  of  hours  ;  wild 
and  desolate  still,  like  the  country  behind.  Hark  !  a 
whistle ;  then  another  in  reply,  then  another;  then  a 
grating  of  a  boat's  keel  on  the  shingle  ;  then  whispered 
voices ;  then  a  low,  unmusical  laugh;  then  a  bulky 
bundle  lifted  from  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  and  into 
the  boat  by  two  men.  Then  a  faint,  imploring  voice 
from  the  bundle  as  it  uncoils  itself,  and  shows,  in  the 
light  of  the  rising  moon,  the  human  form,  and  a  counte- 
nance very  pale.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
me?  You  will  tell  me  that?  You  have  not  the  heart 
to  shed  innocent  blood  ?  " 

Then  in  reply,  thus — 

"Look  ye  here,  young  innocent;  we  did  not"  (the 
speaker  draws  his  hand  across  his  own  throat,  and 
chuckles)  "last  night,  when  blood  was  up  ;  and  we  ar'n't 
gomg  to  do  it  to-night.  But  off  you  go  across  the  her- 
ring pond,  straight  as  a  line  and  clean  as  a  whistle.  And 
don't  you  ever  show  your  face  again  on  this  side ;  that's 
rmj  advice.  You're  dangerous.  Now,  Tom,  push  off; 
you  know  what  to  do." 

Tom  did  know  what  to  do,  apparently ;  and  so  did 
Bill,  who  handled  the  other  oar.  At  all  events,  the  boat, 
half  an  hour  later,  was  slung  under  the  stern  of  the 
"  Lively  Fanny,"  contraband  cutter,  empty.  Tom  and  Bill 
were  heaving  away  at  the  anchor,  with  the  rest  of  the 
crew  ;  and  in  the  skipper's  cabin,  stretched  on  a  bunk, 
and  looking  anxiously  around  him  by  the  light  of  a 
swinging  lamp,  was  Arthur  Havering. 

To  return  for  a  minute  or  two  to  the  mill  and  the 
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conspirators.  The  disappearance  of  young  Arthttr  created 
more  stir  than  had  probably  been  anticipated ;  and  the 
inquiries  set  on  foot  by  !Mr.  Randall  awakened  his  suspi- 
cions of  foul  play  to  the  poor  youth,  and  of  evil  threatened 
to  himself.  While  pondering  what  steps  to  take,  a  letter 
reached  him  by  the  post,  from  a  foreign  port,  thus : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  write  this  to  say  that  I  am  safe,  for 
which  God  be  praised,  for  I  have  been  in  some  danger. 
But  this  is  not  why  I  trouble  you.  When  you  have  read 
this,  please  to  bum  it  for  my  sake,  and  please  do  not  let 
it  be  known  that  you  have  had  a  letter  from  me.  Sir, 
there  is  a  design  to  break  your  new  machinery,  and 
perhaps  to  set  fire  to  your  mill.  I  cannot  write  more, 
only  to  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me.  I  shall 
not  return  to  Havering,  but  I  hope  I  shall  get  work 
here  ;  so  no  more  from  your  humble,  gratefal  servant, 

"  Akthijr  Haverdtg." 

Thus  put  upon  his  guard,  Mr.  Eandall  took  such 
precautions  as  defeated  the  designs  of  the  conspirators  ; 
and  after  a  while,  quiet  and  confidence  were  restored 
between  the  master  and  his  men  ;  although  the  mystery 
of  Arthur's  disappearance  was  not  cleared  up  until 
many  years  afterwards. 


YIL 

"  One  good  turn  deserres  another." 

Some  time  after  the  events  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
a  young  Englishman,  foot-sore,  woe-begone,  and  hungry, 
entered  a  German  village  towards  nightfall.  Looking 
around  him  with  languid  interest,  he  saw  at  the  right 
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hand  of  the  road,  a  little  lower  down  in  the  valley,  a  broad 
stream  or  rivulet,  with  a  large  building  on  its  bank,  pro- 
jecting in  part  over  the  stream  itself,  and  having  every 
appearance  of  a  busy  factory,  with  many  cottages  around. 

The  young  traveller's  heart  was  sad,  however,  and 
his  body  was  faint ;  and  after  glancing  for  a  moment  at 
the  scene,  he  walked  slowly  forward  and  entered  a  oaba- 
ret,  or  house  of  public  entertainment,  having  first  of  all 
ascertained  that  the  contents  of  his  purse  (two  or  three 
diminutive  silver  coins  and  a  few  coppers)  were  safe.  In 
a  few  minutes  more  he  was  seated  at  a  little  table,  with  a 
loaf  and  cheese  and  a  small  measure  of  beer  before  him. 

One  person  only  besides  himself  was  present  in  the 
apartment,  which  overlooked  the  stream  and  the  null ; 
this  person  was  the  hostess,  very  stout  and  good- 
tempered  in  looks,  who  sat  at  the  window  knitting. 

"  Tell  me,  madam,"  said  the  traveller,  with  a  foreign 
accent  and  some  little  difficulty  in  framing  his  words 
together,  "  is  there  one  hving  in  this  place,  Frank 
Miiller  by  name  ?" 

"  Surely,  surely,  you  must  be  a  stranger  here  not  to 
know  that.  Are  there  not  two  Frank  Mullers,  th" 
father  and  the  son  ?  See !  "  and  she  spread  out  her 
hand  towards  the  mill  below. 

"  It  must  be  the  son  whom  I  seek,"  replied  the  young 
stranger  ;  "  say,  does  he  work  in  that  mill  ?" 

"Work!"  she  exclaimed,  and  followed  her  excla- 
mation with  a  merry  laugh.  "  Yes,  well,  and  if  he  does 
work  in  the  mill,  would  you  desire  to  see  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  he  be  the  same  Frank  Miiller  for  whom 
I  ask." 

"  See  him  here  then,"  responded  the  landlady ;  "  ho 
18  even  now  coming  down  the  road.     See  !  " 
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The  young  Eugliskman  drew  to  the  open  window 
and  looked  out.  There  -was  but  one  person  visible,  and 
he  a  young  man,  rather  gaily  dressed,  and  on  a  fine 
horse,  who  was  slowly  riding  up  the  road  from  the  yalley 
below,  and  who  happened  in  passing  to  turn  his  eyes 
towards  the  window.  In  a  moment  the  rider  checked 
liis  horse  and  uttered  a  sudden  exclamation  of  surprise, 
Avhile  the  young  stranger  hastily  withdrew  from  the 
window,  with  the  colour  mounting  to  his  previously 
pale  cheeks.  In  another  moment  the  rider  had  dis- 
mounted, and  sprang  into  the  room,  and,  to  the  very 
great  surprise  of  the  landlady,  caught  the  wayworn, 
shabby  guest  in  his  arms. 

"  Said  I  not,  Ai'thur  Havering,  that  you  would  come 
to  see  me  some  day  ?"  he  exclaimed.  And  then,  in  a 
graver  tone,  as  he  surveyed  the  traveller  from  head  to 
loot,  "  But,  my  friend,  how  is  this  r  But  never  mind 
tel'ing  me  now.     Come  with  me  to  my  home,  come." 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  two  friends  met  again ;  and' 
then  came  mutual  explanations. 

First,  Arthur  had  to  tell  how  and  why  he  had  lefb 
England ;  that  he  had  been  put  on  shore,  solitary  and 
unknown,  at  a  seaport  in  Holland,  by  the  smugglers. 
How  he  had  sought  work  and  obtained  it  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  been  dismissed.  How  he  had  travelled 
on  and  on ;  how  he  had  found  his  way  into  Germany, 
very  poor  and  seeking  employment  in  vain.  How  then 
he  remembered  Frank  Miiller  and  the  name  of  his 
native  place,  and  found  himself  not  far  fr*om  it ;  and  how 
he  had  pushed  on,  in  the  hope  that  his  friend  would 
assist  him  to  obtain  what  he  sought. 

Then  came  Frank's  explanation.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  great  paper-maker  of  Z ,  and  had  once  taken 
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a  -wliiin  to  see  England.  Moreover,  it  was  a  custom 
in  Fatherland  for  workmen  to  travel  for  employment  and 
experience  from  place  to  place,  before  settling  down  in 
life  ;  and  Frani:,  the  son  of  the  rich  Miiller,  took  a  fur- 
ther whim  to  be  a  poor  man  for  a  time,  and  to  do  what 
his  father  had  done  before  him,  when  he  was  truly  a  poor 
j'onrneyman.  Hence  his  airival  in  England,  his  seek- 
ing work  at  Havering,  and  all  besides,  which  my  readers 
already  know.  Also  that  he  had  more  than  once  almost 
determined  to  tell  his  secret  to  his  friend  Arthur,  but 
had  withheld  it  lest  it  should  seem  that  he  were  but  a 
foolish  boaster.  How,  al«o,  he  had  many  tim.es,  since 
his  return,  home,  intended  to  write  to  his  English  friend, 
but  had  neglected  to  do  so,  he  knew  not  why.  All  this 
and  more  Frank  had  to  tell.  "  And  now,  Arthur  Ha- 
vering, good  friend,  as  you  dealt  with  the  stranger  in 
your  own  country,  and  as  far  as  lay  in  your  power,  so 
will  the  stranger  deal  with  you  in  his,  and  as  far  as  lies 
in  his.  You  will  wander  no  more  for  employment.  Lo, 
it  is  here."  Thus  speaks  Frank  Miiller,  as  he  finishes 
his  narrative,  and  once  more  presses  Arthur's  hand. 

Tears  pass  away.  Frank's  father  is  dead;  and 
Frank  has  a  partner  in  his  mill.  That  partner  is  an 
Englishman ;  his  name  is  Arthur  Havering.  The  two 
partners  are  together  in  their  office.  A  London  news- 
paper is  before  them,  and  in  its  columns  is  an  advertise- 
ment, "  To  be  let  or  sold,  the  proprietor  retiring  from 
business,  the  Paper-mills  at  Havering,"  etc.,  etc. 

"  Say,  my  friend,  will  it  not  be  a  good  investment  ? 
I  here,  you  there."     Thus,  the  older  partner. 

"  Truly,  yes  ;  but ."   So  the  younger,  hesitating 

and  agitated. 
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"  Truly,  then,  thus  shaU  it  be." 
"  You  have  already  done  so  much  for  me." 
"  And  you  for  me.     Thus  we  are  equal.     IS'ow  go, 
and  make  a  bargain.     Heaven  speed  you." 


YIII. 

"  Wliat's  a  rhyme  to  porringer? 
"What's  a  rhjine  to  porringer? 
The  king  he  had  a  daughter  fair, 
And  gave  the  Prince  of  Orange  her." 

It  was  with  varied  thoughts  and  feelings  that  Arthur 
again  turned  his  face  towards  his  native  land.  It  was 
his  native  land  to  be  sure,  but  where  was  his  home  ? 
Where  was  the  friend  or  relative  waiting  to  welcome 
him  ?  The  churchyard,  alas  !  contained  all  whom  he 
had  ever  called  relatives.  His  old  fellow-workmen,  in 
all  probability,  would  not  know  bj-m  ;  or  knowing  him, 
might,  some  of  them,  still  owe  him  a  grudge.  Since  the 
time  that  he  had  written  that  warning  letter  to  Mr. 
Randall  he  had  heard  nothing  from  him,  or  from  Haver- 
ing ;  indeed,  how  could  he,  for  no  one  there  knew  where 
he  was.  TVell,  he  wondered  whether  Miss  Deborah  or 
her  parents  had  ever  given  him  a  thought  since  his  dis- 
appearance from  among  them  ;  whether  the  young  lady 
remembered  his  adventure  on  her  behalf;  whether  she 
was  married ;  and  whether  time  had  so  altered  her,  that 
he  should  not  know  her.  ISTo,  that  could  not  be  thought ; 
for  he  felt  sure  be  should  know  her  kind  smiling  coun- 
tenance anywhere  or  at  any  time. 

And  then  he  wondered  if  she  would  remember  him ; 
most  likely  not,  he  thought,  for  who  could,  in  his  pre- 
sent; circumstances,  know  him  as  the  youth  of  the  fastian 
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jacket  years  ago  ?  "Well,  he  ought  to  be  very  thankful 
that  it  was  in  circumstances  of  such  prosperity  that  he 
was  about  to  visit  Havering ;  and  his  heart  felt  lighter 
with  the  hope  that  the  time  was  coming,  when  some  of 
the  dreams  of  his  young  days  might  be  realised  ;  when  he 
should  not  only  "  not  disgrace  the  name  of  Havering," 
but  when  he  should  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  raise  it 
and  save  it  from  oblivion. 

Arthur's  heart  beat  with  increased  rapidity,  when, 
on  the  day  after  his  an'ival  in  England,  he  found  himself 
approaching  near  to  his  native  village — not  blindfolded 
in  a  smuggler's  cart,  and  through  smugglers'  by-ways,  as 
he  had  left  it ;  but  over  the  highroad  and  in  a  post-chaise, 
the  most  rapid  and  easy  conveyance  at  command. 

His  heart  beat  more  rapidly  when  he  introduced  him- 
self to  Mr.  Eandall,  as  one  who  would  inquire  about  the 
purchase  of  the  mill.  He  was  shown  by  that  gentleman 
all  over  the  mill,  and  trod  the  ground  every  step  of  which 
was  so  familiar  to  him.  In  one  room,  however,  which 
he  entered,  the  scene  was  not  famihar  to  him.  There, 
hard  at  work,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  working  with 
beautiful  ease,  was  the  Fourdrinier  machine,  that  very 
machine  which  had  been  the  cause  of  such  a  revolution 
in  hjs  life. 

The  two  gentlemen,  having  completed  their  exami- 
nation of  the  premises,  it  became  necessary  that  Arthur 
should  mention  his  own  name,  which  until  now  he  had 
purposely  avoided  doing. 

"  That  name  used  to  be  well  known  to  me,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Randall,  with  somewhat  of  a  start  of  sui-prise. 

"  That  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,'' 
replied  Arthur,  "  as  it  happens  to  be  the  same  Avith  that 
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of  your  village.  Possibly  it  has  been  a  family  name 
in  tliis  place." 

"  It  has  so,"  said  Ifr.  Randall,  "  and  it  is  in  this 
village  that  I  have  known  the  name.  But  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  noticing  the  circumstance ;  he  vphom  I  last 
knew  of  that  name  was  a  hand  in  our  mill." 

"  Bearing,  perhaps,  no  resem.blance  to  him  who  now 
addresses  you  ?"  asked  Arthur  with  a  smile. 

Being  so  questioned,  Mr.  Randall  looked  with  more 
scrutiny  into  the  countenance  of  the  speaker  than  he 
had  done  before,  and  replied,  "  I  cannot  but  say  that  I 
do  now  see  a  likeness,  and,  allowing  for  time,  a  great 
likeness  to  him  I  speak  of." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  rejoined  Arthur,  "  for  lam,  indeed, 
that  Arthur  Havering  who  was  so  strangely  spirited 
away  by  your  rebellious  workmen  and  their  assistants 
the  smugglers,  when  you  were  about  to  establish  that 
machine,  which  I  am  happy  to  see  working  so  well,  in 
spite  of  their  endeavours  to  the  contrary." 

"  I  am,  then,  gTeatly  indebted  to  you  for  the  part 
you  took  in  that  affair,"  said  Mr.  Randall ;  "  had  it  not 
been  for  your  timely  warning,  there  would  have  been 
much  destruction  of  property,  if  not  bloodshed.  We 
have  often  much  regretted  that  it  has  never  been  in  our 
power  to  express  the  same  to  you." 

"  I  only  did  as  I  would  be  done  by,"  replied  Arthur. 

"  You  did  me  a  good  service,  at  any  rate,"  said  Mr. 
Randall ;  "  and  if  I  may  judge  from  your  present  errand, 
it  has  not  ended  very  anfortun£?i:ely  for  yourself" 

"  I  have  indeed  no  cause  to  regret  it,"  said  Arthur,  and 
he  then  gave  Mr.  Randall  a  brief  account  of  his  renewal 
of  friendship  with  Frank  Muller,  and  its  consequences. 

"But  we  will  now,  if  you  please,  go  to  the  house," 
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said  Mr.  Randall,  "  -where  I  am  sure  the  ladies  will  be 
pleased  to  see  that  you  are  still  in  existence,  for  they 
have  often  spoken  of  yon ;  and  Miss  Deborah  sometimes 
laughs  at  the  remembrance  of  her  unexpected  plunge 
into  the  water." 

"She  is  stm  !Miss  Deborah,  then?"  stammered 
Arthur. 

"  Tes,  she  is  still  ^liss  Deb  ;  and  here  she  is  with 
Mrs.  Randall." 

They  had  now  entered  a  shrubbery  near  the  house, 
and  in  it  Mr.  Randall  had  caught  sight  of  his  wife  and 
daughter.  It  was  here  that  Arthur  was  introduced  to 
them ;  and  after  much  explanation  and  astonishment,  he 
was  installed  as  a  visitor  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Randall. 

After  the  lapse  of  time  necessary  for  such  a  transfer, 
the  purchase  was  completed  ;  and  the  mill  in  the  valley 
worked  hard  every  day,  with  its  machine  within  and  its 
large  wheel  without,  splashing  and  dashing  into  the 
water  which  set  it  in  motion,  turning  rags  into  paper, 
and  the  paper  was  turned  into  gold,  for  the  sui'viving 
descendant  of  Miles  Havering,  by  whom  it  was  built. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  peep  at  a  scene  a  few  years  later. 

It  is  a  summer  evening  ;  and  along  a  winding  path, 
by  the  mill-pond,  is  a  group  of  youngsters,  under  the 
charge  of  a  governess.  They  halt  at  a  pleasant  spot, 
where,  on  a  mossy  bank,  under  the  shade  of  trees,  is  a 
nistic  seat ;  and  where,  on  the  opposite  side,  a  strong 
open  wire-fence  separates  the  path  from  the  steep  bank 
of  the  pond. 

"Is  this  where  it  was,  Deb?"  asks  a  boy  six  or 
tjovcn  years  old,  of  his  elder  sister. 

"  Yes,  Arty,  just  here.     I  know  j  for  mamma  has  told 
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me  all  about  it.  It  was  just  here  that  mamma  would 
have  been  drowned,  years  ago — oh,  ever  so  many  years — 
when  she  was  trying  to  get  some  Forget-me-nots,  and 
feU  in,  if  papa  had  not  jumped  in  and  saved  her." 

"  Good  papa — good  papa !  "  shouts  another  and 
younger  child. 

"  I  should  not  wonder,"  continues  the  first  speaker, 
thoughtfully,  "  if  that  is  why  mamma  always  wears  that 
pretty  brooch  of  Forget-me-not  flowers  in  blue  stone." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  says  Deb. 

"And  here  comes  papa  and  mamma  both,"  exclaims 
the  boy,  running  as  fast  as  he  can  run  towards  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  who  is  just  coming  ia  sight,  with  a  lady, 
a  few  years  younger  than  himself,  leaning  on  his  arm. 

Before  this  time,  the  modem  mansion,  at  which  we 
glanced  in  our  first  chapter,  had  been  built  by  Arthur  ; 
and  the  old  Havering  monument  in  the  churchyard  had 
been  repaired  a^id  renovated,  and  another  raised  by  its 
side,  on  which  the  name  of  Margaret  Havering  is  not 
the  least  conspicuous,  as  a  loving  and  faithful  wife  and 
mother. 

And  so  Truth,  Coui-age,  Kindness,  and  Industry 
had  combined  to  win  back  the  estate,  which  Pride, 
Extravagance,  and  FoUy  had  lost. 
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"  The  long,  lonir,  treary  day, 
Had  passed  in  rears  away," 

AND  evening  came,  with  its  quiet  and  its  gloom,  and 
still  Robert  Hilton  did  not  return  to  his  home  to 
bring  back  a  smile  to  his  wife's  sad  and  anxious  coun- 
tenance, or  to  wipe  awaj  the  tears  that  ran  unheeded 
down  her  palHd  cheeks. 

Robert  had  left  Brixham,  where  he  resided  with  his 
wife  and  children,  earlj  on  the  morning  of  the  preceding 
day,  and  had  gone  to  Exmouth,  with  the  intention  of 
entering  into  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  a  new 
fishing-boat,  which  he  was  to  share  with  his  friend  and 
comrade,  James  Davison. 

His  wife  had  seen  him  depart  with  mingled  hope 
and  anxiety,  and  many  prayers  that  his  journey  might 
prosper.  Jessy  earnestly  desired  that  her  husband 
might  become  the  proprietor  of  a  fishing-boat,  even  if 
he  could  not  call  it  all  his  own  ;  but  she  would  greatly 
have  preferred  his  entering  into  partnership  with  some 
other  individual  than  James   Davison,  whose  infiuen'c« 
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h&A  already  proved  prejudicial  to  Robert,  and  towards 
wliom  she  felt  a  strong  dislike. 

Robert  Hilton  bad  once  been  a  steady  man  and  a 
kind  husband.  His  circumstances  bad  been  very  good 
for  bis  station  in  life ;  and  "when  Jessy's  parents  con- 
sented to  ber  marriage  "^itb  tbe  young  fisherman,  they 
hoped  that,  although  their  daughter  bad  given  ber  affec- 
tions to  one  rather  beneath  her  in  tbe  scale  of  society, 
she  bad  yet  secured  a  devoted  husband,  Avbo  would 
maintain  her  in  comfort  and  happiness.  These  hopes 
were  realized  for  several  years,  and  when  death  removed 
the  good  old  couple,  they  bebeved  that  they  need  feel 
no  anxiety  respecting  the  future  welfare  of  then*  beloved 
Jessy  and  her  two  children.  But  as  time  passed  on, 
family  cares  increased,  and  Robert,  who  was  natui*aUy 
inclined  to  self  indulgence,  and  did  not  possess  that 
religious  principle  which  alone  can  enable  a  man  to 
overcome  temptation,  became  tbe  victim  of  evil  com- 
panions, and  fell  into  habits  of  intemperance,  and  con- 
sequent idleness.  His  wife  saw,  with  deep  grief,  the 
downward  course  which  her  husband  was  taking,  and 
tried,  by  persuasion  and  by  argument,  to  induce  him  to 
forsake  tbe  false  fi-iends  who  were  leading  him  to  ruin, 
and  bringing  want  and  misery  upon  bis  family.  But  it 
was  of  no  avail ;  he  refused  to  hear,  and  stifled  the 
voice  of  conscience,  and  only  drank  the  more,  that  he 
might  forget  his  duty  tbe  more  efiectually. 

Jessy  bore  all  this  in  silent  sorrow.  Sbe  only 
worked  tbe  harder  herself,  and  she  grew  paler  and 
thinner  from  sitting  up  late  to  admit  her  husband  to  his 
now  wretched  home,  and  she  strove  to  hide  his  sin  from 
her  children,  and  to  teach  them  better  principles.  He* 
family  consisted  of  a    son  and   daughter.     Alick,   the 
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elder  of  the  two,  was  a  fine  boy  of  about  fourteen,  and 
devotedly  attached  to  his  mother.  He  had  sufficient 
good  feeling  and  sense  of  duty  to  enable  him  to  treat 
his  father  with  respect,  and  even  affection,  although  he 
was  old  and  observant  enough  to  be  well  aware  of  his 
faults,  and  of  the  silent  grief  which  was  preying  on 
his  mother's  heart.  By  every  means  in  his  power  he 
endeavoured  to  cheer  and  assist  his  mother.  He  was, 
indeed,  the  joy  of  her  heart,  and  her  best  earthly  conso- 
lation. Her  little  Ursula  was  not  less  an  object  of  love 
and  interest  to  Jessy ;  perhaps,  indeed,  she  regarded 
her  with  feelings  of  more  tender  affection  than  her 
active  and  robust  boy  called  forth ;  for,  in  her  case, 
pity  was  added  to  love,  and  constant  solicitude  for  her 
younger  child's  present  and  future  welfare  filled  the 
mother's  heart,  and  exercised  her  faith  and  trust  in 
God. 

Ursula  was  blind — utterly  and  hopelessly  blind.  She 
had  not  been  bom  in  that  sad  condition,  but  the  calamity 
had  been  caused  by  an  accident  which  occurred  about 
two  years  previous  to  the  time  when  our  story  com- 
mences. The  little  gii-l,  then  a  happy,  playfiol  child  of 
eight  years  of  age,  had  gone  with  her  father  to  see  some 
rocks  blasted  on  the  coast,  not  far  from  their  home  at 
Brixham.  Unhappily,  Robert  Hilton's  evil  propensities 
had  then  begun  to  show  themselves — indeed,  it  was 
idleness  which  had  on  that  day  led  him  to  neglect  his 
own  proper  occupation  as  a  fisherman,  and  to  loiter  away 
his  time  unprofitably  among  the  workmen  who  were  em- 
ployed in  getting  stone  from  the  chff.  He  talked  and 
drank  with  them,  and  forgot  his  little  innocent  child, 
who  was  busy  clambering  among  the  fallen  rocks,  and 
seeking  for  shells  and  seaweeds. 
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The  rock  was  bored,  and  tlie  gunpowder  introduced. 
The  fuse  was  then  lighted,  and  applied  to  the  mouth  of 
the  aperture,  and  the  men  retired  to  a  proper  distance, 
to  await  the  result.  In  a  few  seconds  the  explosion  was 
heard,  and  the  raasses  of  stone  fell  on  the  shore  with  a 
heavy  crash,  the  sounds  reverberating  along  the  coast. 
As  they  died  away  a  wild,  sad  wailing  met  the  ears  of 
the  men,  and  struck  upon  the  heart  of  Hilton  like  a 
kneU  of  death.  He  had  drunk  much,  and  his  head  was 
confused  and  his  steps  unsteady  ;  but  that  cry  sobered 
him  at  once,  and,  dashing  forward,  he  reached  the  spot 
from  whence  the  sound  proceeded. 

There,  behind  the  fragments  of  blasted  rock,  lay  his 
little  Ursula,  faint  and  bleeding,  and  moaning  piteously. 
Her  basket,  and  all  her  store  of  treasures,  were  strewn 
on  the  shore  beside  her,  and  her  little  hands  were 
clasped  tightly  over  her  eyes.  Gasping  with  terror, 
Hilton  removed  them,  and  then  turned  away,  sickened 
with  the  sight  that  met  his  agonized  gaze.  Small  por- 
tions of  stone  had  been  driven  with  great  force  against 
the  face  of  the  child,  and  her  brow  and  cheeks  were 
bruised  and  lacerated.  But  that  was  not  the  worst ;  her 
eyes  had  been  stricken  as  she  raised  them  at  the  sound 
of  the  explosion,  and  all  that  her  father  could  see  wliere 
those  sweet  eyes  had  so  lately  looked  forth  in  childish 
glee,  was  blood  mingled  with  rough  sand. 

Hilton  was  not  natui'ally  hard-hearted.  He  loved 
his  children,  and  Ursula  had  always  been  his  darling, 
and  now  he  bitterly  reproached  himself  for  his  careless- 
ness and  folly,  which  had  caused  her  to  suffer  so  fear- 
fully. He  caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  as  she  had 
fainted  from  agony  and  loss  of  blood,  he  believed  that  it 
waa  the  lifeless  corpse  of  his  child  that  he  carried  to  his 
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home,  assisted  by  liis  companions,  for  his  own  strength 
failed  as  he  drew  near  the  door. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  paint  the  poor  mother's 
anguish  as  she  took  the  inanimate  form  in  her  arms,  and 
laid  it  on  a  bed  in  the  inner  room,  and  gazed  on  the 
mangled  features  which  had  been  so  lovely  in  her  eyes. 
Almost  she  thought  it  would  be  well  if  life  never  re- 
turned. But  still  she  nerved  herself  to  do  all  that  a 
mother's  love  could  suggest  to  restore  her  darling ;  while 
Alick  ran  at  full  speed  for  medical  aid,  and  Hilton  stood^ 
half  stupified  with  grief  and  remorse,  by  the  bedside. 

Jessy  bathed  the  face  of  her  child,  and  carefully 
removed  the  blood  and  sand  that  filled  her  eyelids  ;  and 
her  worst  fears  were  confirmed  when  the  doctor  entered 
the  room,  and  at  once  pronounced  that  the  eyes  were 
hopelessly  injured.  The  poor  mother  was  stricken  at 
heart  ;  but  she  did  not  break  forth  into  lamentations  : 
she  thought  of  the  past  and  the  future,  and  she  lifted  up 
her  soul  to  God  in  prayer.  Neither  did  she  reproach 
her  husband,  whose  careless  self-indulgence  had  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  grief  and  suSering ;  but  she  took 
his  hand,  which  hung  powerless  by  his  side,  in  both  her 
own,  and  fixing  her  mUd,  tearful  eyes  on  his,  she  said 
gently — "  Let  us  pray  for  strength  to  bear  this  stroke, 
Robert,  and  ask  the  Lord  to  have  mercy  on  our  afflicted 
child." 

"  I  cannot  pray,  Jessy,"  replied  Hilton,  in  a  softer 
voice  than  usual.  "  I  dare  not  pray.  It  is  I  who  have 
brought  all  this  sorrow  on  you  and  my  little  Ursula." 

"It  is  the  Lord ;  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him 
good,"  said  Jessy,  solemnly.  "  And  if  this  sorrow  should 
lead  you  to  become  a  steady  and  religious  man,  good 
may  come  even  from  this  great  evil." 
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Robert  made  no  reply,  and  all  Jessy's  attention  and 
resolution  were  now  required  to  enable  her  to  assist  Mr. 
Poole  in  tlie  measures  he  wished  to  adopt  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  little  sufferer.  He  saw  that  no  mortal 
injury  iiad  taken  place,  and  after  a  little  time  his  efforts 
were  successful,  and  animation  returned. 

For  days  and  weeks  the  good  surgeon's  care  was 
•unremitting,  and  being  ably  seconded  by  Jessy,  the 
health  of  the  child  gradually  returned ;  her  other  facul- 
ties were  uninjured,  but  her  sight  was  totally  gone. 

Dm-ing  the  time  that  the  child  was  sick  and  helpless, 
Robert  Hilton  seemed  to  be  an  altered  man.  He  worked 
steadily  and  industriously,  and  brought  home  his  earn- 
ings to  his  wife,  and  Jessy  thanked  God  for  the  change. 
But,  after  awhile,  the  impression  wliich  had  been  made 
upon  him  by  the  sight  of  so  much  suffering,  died  away ; 
and  the  influence  of  evil  associates,  and  evil  inclinations, 
became  too  strong  for  his  powers  of  resistance.  He  fell 
again  into  sin.  Yes,  he  fell  deeper  than  he  had  done 
before,  for  he  strove  to  di'own  the  voice  of  conscience  in 
riot  and  intemperance,  and  what  he  earned  one  day,  he 
spent  the  next,  and  want  and  sorrow  were  the  portion  of 
his  Avife  and  children. 

With  a  few  intervals  of  apparent  penitence,  and 
many  promises  of  amendment,  Hilton  continued  to  fol- 
low this  destructive  course,  and  but  for  AHck's  untiring 
exertions,  and  Jessy's  active  care  and  good  management, 
utter  ruin  would  have  come  upon  this  once  happy  and 
respectable  family.  But  Jessy  never  despaired ;  she 
hoped,  and  prayed,  and  worked  day  after  day,  and 
preserved  at  least  some  appearance  of  comfort  in  her 
humble  home.  Her  Httle  Ursula  was,  for  a  long  time, 
a  heavy  burden  on  her  hands  ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  child 
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leamt  to  go  about  by  herself,  and  even  to  do  many 
trifling  tilings  to  assist  her  mother.  She  had  been  a 
remarkably  intelligent  child  before  the  sad  accident 
which  deprived  her  of  sight ;  and  after  that  affliction 
befell  her,  she  showed  great  powers  of  reflection  and  of 
memory.  She  often  talked  to  her  mother  of  what  she 
had  learnt  at  the  infant-school  which  she  attended,  and 
where  she  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  teachers  by 
her  docihty  and  intelligence.  One  young  lady,  a  Miss 
Raymond,  who  was  visiting  a  friend  near  Brixham,  had 
frequently  accompanied  that  friend  to  the  school,  and 
there  she  had  been  particulai-ly  struck  by  Ursula's 
manner  and  appearance,  and  had  taken  much  pains  to 
instruct  her ;  and  of  this  lady  the  blind  child  retained  a 
lively  recollection,  and  also  of  some  of  her  lessons. 

It  had  happened  that,  on  the  last  day  when  Josephine 
Raymond  attended  the  school,  she  had  especially  en- 
deavoured to  impress  upon  her  scholars  a  firm  confidence 
in  the  goodness  of  God  to  all  His  creatures  in  every 
event  of  their  hves,  and  the  happy  Httle  Ursula  had 
listened  with  fixed  attention,  and  with  that  gentleness 
of  spirit  which  is  so  lovely  in  a  child.  Her  large  blue 
eyes  were  turned  towards  her  young  teacher  while  she 
spoke  of  the  love  of  Grod  in  creation,  in  redemption,  and 
in  ^very  dispensation  of  His  over-ruling  providence,  and 
A  timid  but  earnest  assent  had  passed  her  lips  when 
Miss  Raymond  asked  her,  in  simple  language,  whether 
she  believed  all  that  she  had  told  her,  and  whether  she 
felt  love  and  thankfulness  towards  the  Giver  of  so  many 
blessings. 

These  words  of  Miss  Raymond's  had  dwelt  most 
vividly  on  Ursula's  memory ;  and  often,  during  the 
Bufferings  consequent  on  her  accident,  the  afflicted  child 
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had  asked  her  mother  whether  it  could  be  the  good  God, 
of  -whom  her  teacher  had  spoken,  who  had  caused  her 
to  feel  so  much  pain,  and  had  taken  away  her  sight  ? 

Jessy  was  a  good  woman,  and  she  knew  and  felt 
that  "  the  Grod  of  all  the  earth  must  do  right ;"  but  she 
could  not  explain  this  so  as  to  convince  her  little  Ursula 
that  her  affliction  was  a  proof  of  her  heavenly  Father's 
love.  Gladly  would  she  have  complied  with  Ursula's 
request  that  she  would  seek  ^liss  Raymond,  and  bring 
her  to  see  her  little  pupil ;  but  the  young  lady  had  left 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  child  refused  to  receive 
visits  from  any  other  teacher.  She  grew  sad ;  and 
when  her  strength  returned,  and  she  became  fully 
aware  of  her  many  privations,  she  was  frequently  dis- 
contented and  fretful.  It  grieved  her  mother  to  see  her 
thus  ;  and  she  tried  with  unwearied  patience  to  soothe 
and  cheer  her,  but  in  vain.  A  settled  impression  that  God 
had  dealt  hardly  with  her  took  possession  of  her  mind, 
and  gave  a  look  of  sadness  to  her  features,  which,  except 
her  closed  eyes,  had  recovered  their  childish  beauty. 

It  was  only  when  Alick  could  find  leisure  to  try  and 
amuse  her  that  she  seemed  to  forget  her  misfortune,  or 
that  she  ever  laughed  in  that  clear  ringing  tone  that 
had  so  often  cheered  her  mother's  drooping  spirits  in 
bygone  days  of  trouble. 

Thus  passed  away  two  long  years,  and  it  was  in  one 
of  Robert  Hilton's  occasional  fits  of  repentance  that  he 
had  persuaded  his  forgiving  wife  to  believe  his  repeated 
— but  soon  broken — promises  of  amendment,  and  to 
entrust  him  with  the  last  remaining  portion  of  a  small 
sum  of  money  which  her  father  had  bequeathed  to  her, 
and  which  she  had  hitherto  reserved  for  some  period  of 
emergency. 
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This  period  she  believed  had  now  arrived,  and  with 
many  exhortations  to  steadiness  and  many  prayers  for 
his  preservation  from  every  danger,  she  saw  her 
hushand  depart  for  Exmonth  with  his  comrade,  James 
Davison. 
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•"^^sy^^^s^^^^s:' 


We  liave  said  that  froin  tliis  expedition  Hilton  had  not 
returned  when  onr  story  commenced,  and  Jessy's  mind 
was  oppressed  by  gloomy  fears  for  the  present  and  sad 
forebodings  for  the  future.  She  had  so  often  deplored 
her  husband's  want  of  steadiness  and  firmness  in  keeping 
his  good  resolutions,  that  she  could  not  now  depend 
upon  his  promises  when  appearances  were  so  nauch 
against  him.  Evening  deepened  into  night,  and  Robert 
did  not  return;  and  night  passed  by,  and  day  again 
dawned,  and  found  Jessy  sitting  alone  by  the  hearth, 
whence  every  spark  of  fire  had  died  out. 

The  anxious  wife  had  dismissed  her  children  to  bed 
at  their  usual  hour,  refusing  to  allow  even  Alick  to  sit 
up  with  her  to  admit  his  father  if  he  should  be  late.  In 
tlie  morning  she  concealed  from  them  the  fact  that  she 
had  watched  all  night,  and  tried  to  wear  a  cheerful 
countenance  when  she  met  them ;  but  she  could  not 
hide  from  Alick's  eye  the  traces  of  tears  and  anxiety,  or 
prevent  the  quick  ear  of  Ursula  from  detecting  a  tone 
of  despondency  in  her  gentle  voice. 

Another  day  went  slowly  by,  and  no  intelhgence 
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could  be  obtained  of  either  Hilton  or  his  companion, 
■who,  being  a  single  man,  was  frequently  in  the  habit 
of  absenting  himself  from  Brixham  uncared  for  and 
unquestioned. 

Weeks  passed  and  became  months,  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  Robert  Hilton ;  and  his  wife  believed  that  he 
was  dead.  Alick  had  been  to  Exmouth  several  times 
without  hearing  anything  of  his  father ;  but  at  last  he 
was  informed  that  a  man  answering  to  the  description 
which  he  gave  had  been  seen  to  enter  a  boat  in  company 
with  two  other  men  who  were  not  known,  and  to  row 
away  from  the  shore,  on  a  certain  day.  Keither  the 
boat  nor  the  crew  had  been  seen  afterwards ;  and  as 
the  night  had  been  both  dark  and  stormy,  it  was  sap- 
posed  that  the  little  bark  had  foundered,  and  that  the 
men  were  lost. 

From  that  time  Jessy  despaired  of  ever  seeing  her 
husband  again ;  and,  added  to  her  deep  grief  at  his  loss, 
she  had  to  endure  the  greater  grief  of  feeling  that  he 
had  been  called  unprepared,  and  probably  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  to  stand  before  God's  tribunal. 

Her  home  and  all  its  associations  became  distastefal 
to  her,  and  she  found  it  diflacult  to  obtain  employment 
for  herself  at  Brixham.  Some  friends  in  her  own  class 
of  life  had  removed  to  DawHsh ;  and,  on  hearing  of  her 
bereaved  condition,  they  wrote  to  entreat  her  to  follow 
theu-  example,  offering  to  give  her  introductions  that 
would  be  serviceable  to  herself  and  her  children. 
Almost  all  poor  Jessy's  little  capital  had  been  lost  with 
her  husband;  but  she  was  a  thrifty  woman,  and  by 
Belling  a  few  articles  that  were  not  absolutely  necessary, 
she  contrived  to  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expense   of  a  removal,  and  to  settle  herself  and  her 
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clnldren  in  a  small  cottage  at  the  back  of  the  Marine 
Parade,  at  the  pretty  -svatering-place  already  named. 

Here,  by  the  help  of  her  friends,  the  Meadowses, 
she  soon  found  employment  in  needlework,  which. 
though  not  very  remunerative,  sufficed,  with  what  Ahck 
earned  by  helping  the  fishermen  and  going  errands,  to 
support  the  family  in  tolerable  comfort,  so  long  as  the 
season  lasted. 

But  autumn  came,  and  most  of  the  visitors  departed ; 
and  Dawlish,  which  had  been  so  gay  and  populous, 
Oecame  almost  deserted.  Work  grew  scarce,  and  Jessy's 
busy  hands  had  often  nothing  to  employ  them  beyond  the 
care  of  her  blind  child  and  the  arrangement  of  her  little 
dwelling,  which  was  always  scrupulously  clean  and  neat. 

Ursula  was  a  continual  object  of  solicitude  to  her 
mother,  and  even  when  she  had  learned  to  find  her 
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way  about  the  house  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  to  do  many  little  things  for  herself,  she  still 
required  much  care  and  watching.  But  it  vras  not  her 
child's  physical  helplessness  that  caused  the  greatest 
sorrow  and  anxiety  to  Jessy  Hilton ;  it  was  Ursula's 
unhappy  state  of  mind  that  saddened  her  heart,  even 
more  than  her  hopeless  blindness. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  blind  persons  are 
much  more  cheerful  than  those  who  are  afflicted  with 
deafness  or  any  other  serious  infirmities ;  but  Ursula 
was  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  sad  feeling  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded  continued  to  oppress  her  ;  and 
whenever  she  aUuded  to  her  loss  of  sight,  which  was 
very  seldom,  it  was  always  with  a  certain  degree  of 
bitterness,  and  as  if  she  doubted  the  goodness  of  that 
God  who,  though  almighty  to  save,  had  yet  suffered 
her  to  be  so  severely  afflicted ;  and  this  from  no  fault 
of  her  own. 

Jessy  was  quite  tmable  to  remove  this  painful  im- 
pression, for  Ursula  would  argue  in  such  a  way  as  to 
puzzle  and  silence  her  simple-hearted  mother,  who 
found  it  was  better  to  avoid  such  subjects,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  divert  the  Httle  girl's  mind  from  her  own 
misfortune,  by  giving  her  employment  of  every  kind  of 
which  she  was  capable.  She  taught  her  to  dust  the 
small  sitting-room,  and  to  employ  her  fingers  in  vaiious 
ways ;  but  such  occupations  did  not  cheer  her  spirits  so 
effectually  as  having  a  game  of  play  with  AHck  when 
he  came  home  in  the  evenings,  or  as  accompanying  him 
to  the  beach,  and  standing  by  his  side  while  he  helped 
to  unload  the  fishing-boats,  and  to  count  and  dispose  of 
their  contents. 

She  soon  learnt  to  distinguish  the  different  sorts  of 
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fish  by  the  touch,  and  even  to  make  herself  of  some 
Kttle  use  in  supplying  the  fishwomen's  baskets.  EUen 
Meadows,  the  eldest  daughter  of  her  mother's  friend, 
"was  only  a  year  older  than  Ursula,  and  she  was  already 
a  rather  extensive  dealer  in  fish;  and  the  blind  girl 
soon  conceived  the  idea  that  she  also  might  employ 
herself  in  the  same  manuer,  and  assist  her  mother  and 
brother  in  maintaining  the  little  family.  She  well 
knew  that  any  help,  however  small,  was  now  very 
much  needed,  and  that  actual  want  had  begun  to  be  felt 
in  their  humble  home.  She  had  not  yet  experienced  it 
in  her  own  person,  for  both  her  mother  and  Alick  fre- 
quently denied  themselves  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
blind  child.  But  this  fact  she  at  length  discovered, 
and  fr-om  that  time  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  her  to 
take  sufficient  nourishment  to  support  her  strength. 
She  became  pale  and  thin,  and  more  inclined  than  ever 
to  repine  at  her  hard  lot. 

Jessy  gladly  assented  to  her  wish  to  accompany 
Ellen  in  her  daily  walks  along  the  Parade  and  the  other 
streets  that  compose  the  small  town  of  Dawlish;  and 
very  soon  the  intelligent  child  had  learnt  to  find  her 
own  way  from  house  to  house.  Then  Alick  provided 
her  with  a  basket,  and  filled  it  with  choice  fish ;  and 
the  little  bliad  girl  commenced  her  new  business.  So 
much  interest  and  sympathy  Avere  felt  for  her  by  all 
who  saw  her  pensive  countenance  and  heai'd  her  plain- 
tive voice,  that  she  found  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
her  merchandise,  and  returned  to  her  mother  with  a 
more  joyful  expression  of  countenance  than  she  gene- 
rally wore. 

"  Dear  mother,"  she  said,  as  she  poured  into  Jessy's 
lap  the  money  she  had  earned,   and  threw  her   arms 
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round  her  neck,  "  see  liow  rich  I  am !  We  sliall  not 
want  for  food  now;  and,  mother,"  she  added,  while 
tears  rose  to  her  sightless  eyes,  "  you  and  Ahck  must 
never  again  do  as  I  know  you  have  done.  You  must 
not  think  of  me,  and  forget  yourselves." 

"  Grod  gave  you  this  success,  Ursula,  and  you  must 
thank  Him  for  this  and  for  aU  His  mercies." 

"  Does  Grod  love  me,  mother  ?" 

"  Yes,  surely  He  does,  my  child." 

"  Then  why  did  He  let  me  lose  my  eyesight  ?" 

"  Ursula,  my  darling,  I  wish  I  could  make  you  feel 
and  understand  that  God's  love  to  his  creatui-es  is  not 
always  shown  in  giving  them  all  that  they  desire  in  this 
world,  or  in  keeping  them  from  all  misfortunes  and 
troubles.  I  beheve  that  the  Lord  knows  best  what  is 
good  for  us." 

"  But  it  is  not  good  for  me  to  be  bhnd,  mother.  If 
I  could  see  I  could  help  you  and  AHck  much  more,  and 
we  should  not  be  so  poor,  and  you  would  not  tire  your- 
self by  going  about  to  ask  for  work,  as  I  am  sui'e  you 
have  been  doing  to-day.  I  know  it  by  your  voice,  dear 
mother.  I  see  you  in  my  mind,  and  you  look  pale,  and 
thin,  and  very  sad." 

As  Ursula  said  these  words  she  passed  her  hand 
gently  over  her  mother's  face,  as  if  to  feel  her  wan 
feaiures  ;  and  then  she  kissed  her  affectionately,  and  sat 
down  by  her  side  to  count  her  money. 

"  Ursula,  my  darling,"  said  Jessy,  sorrowfully,  "  do 
you  know  why  I  feel  so  sad  just  now  r" 

"  Is  it  not  because  we  are  so  poor,  mother,  and 
because  the  winter  is  coming  on,  and  Alick  will  have 
no  work  to  do  ?" 

"  No,   my  cliild.     CerLaiuly   I  feel  anxious  for  the 
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future,  and  fear  we  may  liave  to  suffer  more  from  want 
than  we  have  yet  done ;  but  I  trust  that  God  will  take 
care  of  us,  and  I  try  not  to  think  too  much  of  those 
things.  I  am  sad,  very  sad,  because  my  little  girl  is 
discontented,  and  does  not  bear  the  trial  that  the  Lord 
has  laid  upon  her  with  patience.  Ursula,  if  you  were 
cheerful  and  happy,  I  should  not  feel  as  I  do  now,  even 
if  I  had  to  work  much  harder  than  I  have  ever  done." 

"  I  cannot  be  happy,  mother  !"  cried  the  child :  and 
laying  her  head  on  Jessy's  lap,  she  burst  into  tears. 
"  I  cannot  be  happy,"  she  sobbed  out,  "  while  I  am  a 
burden  to  you  and  Alick.  I  was  glad  to  bring  home  this 
money,  but  I  know  it  is  very  little  more  than  my  brother 
paid  for  the  fish,  and  I  am  of  no  use  in  the  world — 
no  use,  and  only  a  trouble.     I  wish  that  I  were  dead !" 

As  she  said  these  words,  Alick  came  in,  and  he 
heard  her  plaintive  lament,  and  her  sinful  wish. 

"  Ursula,  dear  Ursula  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  came 
towards  her,  and  raised  her  drooping  head,  and  kissed 
her  forehead,  "  do  not  say  such  dreadful  things ;  they 
are  not  true — you  know  they  are  not.  You  are  no 
burden  to  mother  or  me ;  and  if  you  would  always  look 
happy,  and  smile  as  you  sometimes  do  when  you  play 
and  talk  with  me  on  the  sunny  beach,  we  should  be 
happy  too.  I  love  to  work  for  you  and  mother,  and  as 
I  get  stronger  I  shall  earn  more,  and  we  shall  be  quite 
comfortable.  So  do  not  cry,  Ursula,  but  teU  me  how 
you  got  on  to-day  with  your  fish-basket." 

Ursula  ceased  to  weep  as  soon  as  she  heard  Alick's 
voice;  and  by  the  time  he  finished  speaking  she  was  able 
to  give  him  one  of  those  sweet  smiles  that  sometimes 
lighted  up  her  pensive  countenance  like  a  ray  of  sun. 
shine. 
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Such  scenes  as  these  were  not  uncommon  in  Jessy 
Hilton's  dwelling ;  and  it  was  the  sorrow  which  Ursula's 
continued  melancholy  caused  her,  more  even  than  care 
and  anxiety  for  "  the  bread  that  perisheth,"  which 
deepened  the  furrows  on  her  brow.  For  a  time,  after 
any  conversations  of  this  nature,  Ursula  would  try  to 
appear  more  cheerful ;  but  the  effort  did  not  continue 
long,  and  she  soon  relapsed  into  her  usual  state  of 
depression.  And  thus  the  autumn  passed  away,  and 
cold  days  and  stormy  nights  came  on;  and  even  the 
sheltered  little  town  of  Dawlish,  with  its  sunny  aspect, 
began  to  look  very  wintry. 
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.         III.  f 


It  happened  one  morning  that  Ursula  went  forth  as 
usual  with  her  basket  to  wait  by  Alick's  side  for  a  sup- 
ply of  any  fish  that  he  could  afford  to  buy.  The  weather 
had  lately  been  very  unfavourable,  and  for  several  days 
the  fishermen  had  been  unable  to  go  out.  Ursula's  little 
trade  had  therefore  ceased,  and  Alick's  earnings  had 
been  very  small ;  and  the  few  little  comforts  which  had 
hitherto  been  attainable  in  Jessy's  cottage  had  dwindled 
away,  leaving  nothing  but  bare  necessaries  for  the  poor 
mother  and  her  children. 

When  Ursula  left  the  house  with  Ahck  on  the  morn- 
ing of  which  we  are  speaking,  Jessy  knew  that  she  had 
not  a  meal  to  give  them  when  they  returned.  She  had 
already  parted  with  many  articles  of  furniture,  and  even 
of  clothing,  to  procure  a  subsistence,  and  she  was  re- 
"  solved  not  to  run  in  debt,  neither  could  she  make  up  her 
mind  to  beg. 

The  door  closed  on  the  receding  forms  of  her  children, 
and  for  a  few  moments  Jessy  felt  desolate,  and  almost  in 
despair.  But  she  was  a  good  woman,  and  she  knew 
where  to  look  for  comfort  when  human  aid  seemed  hope- 
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less.  On  her  knees  slie  asked  for  help,  and  she  knew 
that  her  prayer  was  heard,  and  would  surely  be  answered 
in  that  way  which  her  all- wise  and  all-merciful  Father 
should  deem  best  for  her.  Then  she  arose  more  cheerM 
and  hopeful,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  her  dwelling  with 
the  neatness  which  usually  characterized  it.  She  had 
"cast  all  her  care  upon  the  Lord,  knowing  that  He 
cared  for  her,"  and  her  spirit  was  at  peace. 

Meanwhile  Ahck  and  his  sister  had  reached  the  shore, 
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and,  to  their  great  joy,  found  a  boat  had  just  come  in 
with  a  very  good  haul  of  fish.  Alick  quickly  made  his 
bargain  for  as  much  as  Ursula  could  carry,  and  the  little 
blind  girl  sped  away  up  the  beach,  which  she  had  learnt 
to  tread  with  firmness  and  confidence.     She  no  lonsrer 

o 

required  the  guidance  of  her  friend  Ellen  Meadows,  and 
could  find  her  way  from  house  to  house  along  the  Parade 
and  the  adjoining  streets  Avithout  difiiculty. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  Parade  there  was  an  inclosure 
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consisting  of  an  ii'on  railing  and  a  row  of  fine  waving 
tamarisks,  the  only  trees  to  be  seen  on  that  part  of  the 
coast.  A  lofty  precipitous  cliff  formed  the  west  side  of 
this  court,  and  three  or  four  houses  of  a  better  appear- 
ance than  most  of  those  that  opened  on  the  Parade,  faced 
the  sea,  the  view  of  which  was  hidden  from  the  lower 
windows  by  the  soft  foliage  of  the  branching  tamarisks. 
Into  this  inclosure  Ursula  entered,  and  approached  the 
door  of  one  of  the  houses,  which,  a  few  weeks  previous, 
had  been  filled  with  lodgers,  but  which  had  recently 
contained  only  the  family  of  the  proprietor.  As  the 
young  fish-seller  ascended  the  steps  to  the  entrance- 
door,  it  was  opened,  and  a  lady  came  out.  Ursula 
supposed  that  it  was  the  owner  of  the  house,  and  im- 
mediately addressed  her,  offering  her  fish  for  sale. 

"I  am  not  Mrs.  Jones,"  said  the  lady;  "but  I  will 
call  her  to  look  at  your  fish.     Are  they  quite  fresh  ?" 

Why  did  that  voice  thrill  on  the  ear  of  Ursula,  and 
awaken  the  memory  of  happy  days,  when  she  could  see 
the  sun  shining  in  the  heavens,  and  look  on  the  faces  of 
those  she  loved  ?  Had  this  now  been  the  case  she  would 
have  recoomized  the  countenance  of  the  voune  lady  who 
spoke  to  her,  and  would  no  longer  have  wondered  why 
her  voice  was  so  pleasant  to  her  ear. 

For  a  few  moments  she  did  not  reply  to  the  simple 
question  of  the  lady  ;  but  then  she  lifted  up  her  face  as 
if  to  ga^e  at  her,  and  answered  in  a  hesitating  tone : 
"Yes,  ma'am,  quite  fresh.  I  have  just  brought  them 
tip  from  the  beach.  But  please,  ma'am,"  she  continued, 
"  do  you  live  here  ?  I  have  never  heard  your  voice  since 
we  came  to  Dawlish." 

"  And  where  did  you  ever  hear  it  before  ?"  asked 
the  lady. 
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«  Oh,  I  tliink— I  tliink  I  teard  it  at  Brixham.  I  think 
I  saw  you  there;  but  I  cannot  see  you  now."  And  tears 
rose  to  her  sightless  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  was  at  Brixham  three  years  ago,"  rephed  the 
stranger,  "but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  known  you. 
I  see  that  you  are  blind,  my  poor  child ;  and  I  do  not 
think  I  could  have  forgotten  you." 

"I  was  not  blind  when  you  were  at  Brixham," 
sobbed  out  the  little  girl.  "  I  could  see  then ;  and  oh 
how  I  loved  to  look  at  your  face  when  you  taught  me  in 
the  Sunday-school !  I  am  sure  you  are  Miss  Eaymond." 
"And  you  are  Ursula  Hilton.  I  remember  you  now. 
How  did  you  lose  your  eyesight  ?" 

Ursula  gave  Miss  Raymond  a  brief  account  of  the 
accident  to  which  she  owed  her  aflfliction  ;  and  the  sad- 
ness of  her  tone,  and  her  look  of  sorrow  and  suffering, 
touched  the  heart  of  the  gentle  girl. 

"  Are  you  ill,  Ursula  ?"  she  asked.  "  Ton  did  not 
look  as  you  do  now  when  I  knew  you  at  Brixham." 

"  No,  I  am  not  iU,  but  I  am  veiy  hungry,"  said  the 
child  ;  "  and  mother  must  be  very  hungry  too,  and  poor 
Alick.  I  want  to  sell  my  fish  quickly  that  I  may  get 
some  money  to  buy  bread.  I  know  there  is  none  in  the 
house." 

"  Are  you  then  so  poor  ?"  asked  Miss  Raymond. 
*'  Does  not  your  father  get  work?" 

"  Father  is  gone.  He  went  away  a  year  ago,  and 
mother  thinks  he  is  dead.  AUck  does  all  he  can,  but  I 
cannot  help  him  and  mother  much.  I  can  only  carry 
fish  from  door  to  door,  and  earn  a  few  pence." 

Poor  Ursula  looked  so  distressed  as  she  said  this, 
that  Josephine  ceased  to  question  her  ;  but  she  took  her 
by  the  hand  and  led  her  into  her  own  sitting-room,  where 
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she  tad  jtist  been  breakfasting.  A  very  respectable- 
looking  elderly  woman  was  clearing  the  table,  but  Miss 
Raymond  stopped  her,  by  saying :  "  I  want  to  give  this 
poor  blind  claild  some  breakfast,  Rawlinson.  She  is 
hungry,  and  we  must  try  to  make  her  comfortable." 

The  kind  wish  of  the  young  mistress  was  readily 
obeyed ;  and  a  plentiful  meal  was  placed  before  Ursula, 
which  her  wan  features  showed  too  plainly  how  much 
she  needed.  But  in  spite  of  her  hunger  the  child  only 
eat  very  sparingly,  and  held  a  large  piece  of  bread  and 
butter  in  her  hand. 

"Cannot  you  eat  any  more,  my  dear?"  said  the 
attendant. 

"Yes,  I  could  eat  more,"  replied  the  truthful  child, 
"  but  I  thought — I  thought  Miss  Raymond  would  let  me 
take  this  piece  home  to  mother  instead." 

Tears  rose  to  the  eyes  of  both  j^Iiss  Raymond  and 
her  good  old  nurse  at  these  words. 

"  I  know  she  will,"  said  Rawlinson;  "and  she  will 
give  you  more  than  that  for  your  mother  and  your 
brother  too.  But  you  must  make  a  good  breakfast  your- 
self first.  Here,  give  me  yoiu-  basket.  Mrs.  Jones  will 
take  your  fish,  and  I  will  bring  it  back  for  Miss  Ray- 
mond to  fill." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  happy  child  was  in  her 
home,  showing  her  mother  the  goodly  store  of  food  with 
which  her  finend  had  supplied  her,  and  telling  of  her 
kind  words  and  her  promise  to  visit  them  in  their  cottage 
that  evening. 

How  did  the  poor  widow's  heart  rejoice  at  all  she 
saw  and  heard ;  and  how  thankfully  did  she  acknow- 
ledge in  it  all  an  answer  to  her  earnest  prayers  !  She 
tried  to  impress  the  same  feeHngs  upon  Ursula's  mind ; 
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but  thougt  the  little  girl  was  unusually  happy  and  cheer- 
ful, she  yet  seemed  unable  and  unwilling  to  perceive  that 
the  Lord  is  a  God  of  mercy  when  He  afflicts  as  well  as 
when  He  blesses  His  creatures. 

"  If  I  had  not  lost  my  sight,"  she  murmured,  "  if 
God  had  not  let  that  rock  fall  andblmd  me,  I  could  have 
seen  Miss  Raymond's  face,  mother.  Oh  why  did  God 
take  away  the  beautiful  light  from  me  ?" 
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Ursula  tad  just  uttered  that  oft-repeated  question  in 
her  usual  plaintive  voice,  when  Alick  came  in  ;  and  his 
joy  and  satisfaction  at  finding  a  substantial  meal  ready 
for  him,  and  his  heartily  expressed  gratitude  towards 
their  kind  benefactor,  turned  the  current  of  his  sister's 
thoughts.  When  he  was  gone  out  again  she  assisted 
Jessy  in  a  few  little  household  matters,  and  then  waited 
impatiently  for  the  arrival  of  Miss  Raymond. 

She  came  as  she  had  promised ;  and  she  conversed 
for  some  time  with  IsLrs.  Hilton  on  her  past  trials  and 
future  prospects,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  were  gloomy 
enoucrh.  But  her  words  were  kind  and  encouragfine: ; 
and  when  she  left  the  house  the  hearts  of  its  inmates 
were  lightened. 

Miss  Raymond  had  come  to  Dawlish,  under  the  care 
of  a  faithful  domestic,  to  pass  several  weeks  in  the  hope 
of  deriving  benefit  to  her  health.  Her  paternal  home 
was  in  a  cold  county  in  the  noi'th  of  England,  and  her 
parents  feared  that  she  would  not  regain  her  strength, 
after  a  recent  illness,  if  she  remained  with  them  during 
the  winter.      They  had,  therefore,  sent  her  down  to  the 
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mildei  climate  of  Devonshire,  and  committed  lier  to  the 
charge  of  ^Irs,  Rawlinson,  who  had  known  and  loved 
her  from  childhood ;  intending  themselves  to  join  her 
either  at  Dawlish  or  Torquay  in  the  course  of  the 
winter.  This  plan  promised  to  be  successful,  for  Jose- 
phine rapidly  gained  strength.  She  spent  much  of  her 
time  out  of  doors,  and  frequently  turned  her  steps  to- 
wards Mrs.  Hilton's  cottage.  Sometimes  when  Mrs- 
Rawlinson  had  not  leisure  to  accompany  her  in  her 
longer  excursions  across  the  common  or  along  the  cliifs, 
she  would  take  little  Ursula  as  her  companion ;  and 
very  kindly  did  she  converse  with  the  child,  and  very 
judiciously  did  she  try  to  instruct  her,  not  only  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  but  on  many  others. 

She  had,  from  the  first,  observed  the  sadness  which 
seemed  to  rest  on  the  spirits  of  the  Httle  gu"l.  She  took 
every  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  her  the  blessed 
and  peace-giving  belief  tliat  "  all  is  well"  which  the 
Lord  ordains,  whether  we  are  able  to  perceive  it  at 
present  or  not.  She  spoke  of  His  goodness  in  the  creation 
and  preservation  of  mankind,  and  most  of  all  in  redemp- 
tion ;  and  she  drew  from  Ursula  a  confession  that  God 
must  be  good — but  still  she  maintained  that  He  had  not 
shown  His  goodness  to  /ter. 

It  was  impossible  for  Josephine  to  convince  her  to  the 
rontrar)',  or  even  to  persuade  her  that  the  loss  of  her 
eyesight  might  possibly  have  been  the  means  of  preserving 
her  from  greater  evils  which  might  have  come  upon  her, 
either  in  body  or  soul,  if  she  had  been  permitted  to  retain 
that  faculty.  She  had  a  singular  power  of  arguing  for 
so  young  and  uneducated  a  girl,  and  when  she  took  hold 
of  any  idea,  it  was  always  very  difficult  to  make  her  give 
it  up ;  and  her  friend  feared  that  constantly  discussing 
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tMs  subject  only  made  lier  the  more  obstinately  cHng  to 
the  persuasion  that  she  was  ill-used,  and  had  a  right  to 
complain  of  her  lot. 

She  therefore  tried  to  cheer  her.  in  other  ways,  and 
to  give  her  occupations  and  amusements  which  would 
interest  her  when  she  was  indoors  ;  for  she  hoped  by  these 
means  to  improve  the  tone  of  her  mind,  and  prepare  it 
to  receive  lessons  of  liumility  and  piety,  which  at  present 
could  find  no  entrance  there. 

Hitherto  Ursula's  only  employment,  when  at  home, 
had  been  in  assisting  her  mother  in  her  household 
arrangements  ;  and  when  those  were  completed  she  would 
sit,  looking  listless  and  dejected,  waiting  for  Alick's  re- 
turn. But  Josephine  taught  her  to  knit,  and  to  do  other 
kinds  of  fancy-work,  and  Jessy  rejoiced  to  see  that  when 
the  child  was  either  receiving  instruction  from  her  kind 
friend,  or  endeavouring  to  perform  the  tasks  which  she 
left  her  to  do,  her  countenance  wore  quite  a  different 
expression,  and  time  no  longer  hung  so  heavily  with  her. 

Through  Miss  Raymond's  exertions  Mrs.  Hilton 
also  found  employment,  and  the  aspect  of  the  cottage 
became  more  cheerful.  Winter  was  drawing  on ;  but 
Ursula  still  continued  to  go  to  the  beach  with  her 
brother  whenever  a  fishiag-boat  came  in,  and  to  caiTy 
her  basket  from  house  to  house,  returning  daily  with 
her  small  profits,  and  then  busying  herself  with  her 
work.  Her  spii*its  were  growing  brighter — her  mind 
was  becoming  more  enlightened,  through  the  influence  of 
her  friend's  kind  efforts  in  her  behalf.  But  her  health 
did  not  improve  in  a  like  manner,  though  want  had 
ceased  to  be  felt  in  her  home,  and  those  plaintive 
words,  "I  am  so  hungry  !"  were  never  again  repeated 
since  the  day  that  a  good  Providence  had  led  her  steps 
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into  the  inclosttre  of  tamarisks,  and  brought  her  under 
the  observation  of  Miss  Raymond.  The  same  pallor  and 
the  same  "wasted  look  continued ;  and  nothing  that 
Miss  Raymond  or  the  good  Mrs.  Rawlinson  could 
devise  had  any  effect  in  restoring  bloom  to  her  cheeks 
or  roundness  to  her  limbs. 

One  day,  while  she  was  out  with  her  fish-basket,  a 
violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  came  on,  and  the  poor 
child  was  completely  drenched  to  the  skin  before  she 
could  get  home.  Her  mother  bestowed  on  her  every 
care  that  was  in  her  power,  and  she  hoped  that  no  ill 
effects  would  arise  from  the  wetting.  But  when  Miss 
Raymond  called  in  the  evening,  she  found  her  little 
protegee  looking  very  feverish,  and  shivering  over  the 
fire.  She  prescribed  some  simple  remedies,  and  ad- 
vised her  being  put  into  bed,  and  then  left  the  house. 

The  next  day  Ursula  was  better,  but  not  able  to  go 
out  with  her  basket ;  and  Miss  Rayraond  sat  some  time 
with  her,  and  read  and  talked  to  her,  while  Jessy  went 
out  to  procui'e  work. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Raymond,"  exclaimed  Ursula,  as  her 
friend  ceased  reading  and  sat  looking  compassionately 
at  the  child's  pale  face,  "  oh,  if  I  could  read,  how  much 
happier  I  should  be  !  My  mother  has  not  much  time  to 
read  to  me  ;  and  when  Alick  comes  home  she  wants  to 
talk  to  him,  and  he  has  nets  to  mend,  and  many  other 
things  to  do.  If  I  could  only  read  I  should  never 
think  the  time  long,  as  I  do  now ;  though  I  am  mucli 
less  weary  since  you  taught  me  to  knit  and  to  make 
nets." 

"  There  is  a  way  of  teaching  the  blind  to  read,"  re- 
plied Josephine.  "  Do  you  think  you  should  have 
patience  to  learn  it,  Ursula  ?" 
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"  Learn  to  read !"  exclaimed  Ursula,  raising  her 
head  in  eager  amazement.  "  Oh,  Miss  Raymond,  how 
could  you  teach  me  to  read,  now  when  I  have  no  sight  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  more  about  it  to-morrow,  Ursula, 
when  I  have  got  the  necessary  kind  of  alphabet  for  you 
to  begia  upon.  You  will  have  to  be  very  attentive  and 
very  patient,  or  yop.  will  not  be  able  to  leam." 

"  Do  not  fear  my  being  tired,  ma'am,  if  you  are  so 
good  as  to  teach  me.     Oh,  I  wish  that  to-morrow  were 


come 


Soon  after  Josephine  left  the  house  Mrs.  Hilton 
returned,  and  great  was  the  joy  with  which  Ursula  told 
her  of  Miss  Raymond's  kind  proposal ;  and  great  the 
wonder  with  which  her  mother  heard  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  blind  to  learn  to  read. 
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With  some  difficulty  JosepMne  procnred  a  few  steets 
of  the  raised  printing  wliicli  has  been  so  ingeniously  and 
effectually  employed  for  restoring  to  the  blind  one  of 
the  m.ost  important  of  their  lost  privileges — that  of 
reading  the  Word  of  God  for  themselves.  Ursula  had 
not  forgotten  the  names  and  the  shapes  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  nor  their  proper  sounds  vehen  combined  in 
simple  words,  she  therefore  very  rapidly  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  the  touch ;  and  such  was  her  eager- 
ness that  she  would  willingly  have  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day  in  spelling  over  the  few  pages  that  she 
possessed. 

She  had  not  yet  recovered  her  strength  sufficiently 
to  aUow  of  her  resuming  her  out-of-door  employment ; 
but  time  now  never  hung  heavily.  Her  mind  was 
aroused  and  her  spirits  refreshed  by  constant  occupa- 
tion ;  and  Miss  Raymond  found  her  much  more  humble 
and  teachable  than  she  haft  been  before  her  illness.  This 
was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  her  kind  teacher, 
and  to  her  mother  also  ;  and,  to  mark  her  approbation, 
as  well  aa  to  carry  on  the  good  work  which  she  hoped 
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had  begun  in  the  mind  of  her  pupil,  Josephine  procured 
from  London  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St,  John  in  raised 
characters,  and  gave  it  to  Ursula,  with  a  prayer  that  its 
study  might  be  blessed  to  her. 

The  child  seemed  much  affected  by  the  present,  and 
by  the  solemn  manner  in  which  it  was  given.  She 
could  not  speak ;  but  she  took  Miss  Rajnnond's  hand  in 
both  her  OAvn,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips.  From  that 
day  she  was  indefatigable  in  the  study  of  her  new 
treasure. 

The  winter  set  in  very  severe  ;  and  Ursula,  who  was 
still  suffering  from  extreme  weakness,  was  less  able 
than  ever  to  assist  her  mother  in  her  household  duties. 
It  was  evident  that  the  chill  which  she  had  experienced 
had  produced  a  very  bad  effect  upon  her  constitution, 
and  Josephine  began  to  fear  that  permanent  health 
would  never  again  be  the  lot  of  her  interesting  pupil. 

One  day  Miss  Raymond  found  her  alone  ;  and,  as 
usual,  poring  over  her  beloved  book,  while  a  tranquil 
smile  rested  on  her  countenance. 

"  Ursula,"  she  said,  as  she  seated  herself  by  her 
side,  and  took  her  hand,  "  you  look  very  happy  now  ; 
do  you  feel  so  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  am  very  happy." 

"  Tell  me,  then,  Ursula,  what  has  made  you  so. 
You  are  ill  and  suffering  now,  and  you  are  still  afflicted 
with  blindness,  which  you  once  complained  of  with  so 
much  bitterness." 

"  Yes,  I  am  ill  I  know.  Miss  Raymond ;  and,  as  my 
poor  mother  is  not  here,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
expect  to  get  well  again.  But  I  feel  a  joy  in  my  heart 
that  pain  does  not  take  away ;  and  a  light  in  my  soul 
that  the  darkness  of  my  eyes  cjinnot  put  out.     It  is 
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because  I  hnow  now  that  God  is  good — yes,  very  good, 
even  to  me — that  I  feel  so  happy.  I  have  learnt  it  from 
tliis  book,  as  I  have  spelled  it  over  slowly,  day  after 
day.  I  have  learnt  it  from  the  words  of  Jesus  Chi-ist 
liimself." 

"  It  makes  me  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  this,  dear 
Ursula  ;  and  it  must  be  a  great  blessing  to  your  mother 
to  see  you  so  cheerful  and  contented." 

"  Dear  mother  seems  pleased,"  said  Ursula.  Then, 
after  a  pause,  she  continued,  "  she  talks  so  happily  of 
my  living  to  be  a  comfort  to  her  and  Alick,  that  I  can- 
not find  it  in  my  heart  to  tell  her  that  I  fear  I  shall  nob 
recover.  Oh,  Miss  Raymond,  if  I  could  only  be  cer- 
tain about  my  father!"  There  was  the  old  troubled 
look  on  Ursula's  countenance  as  she  said  this.  "  The 
thought  of  him  is  ever  present.  Since  the  blessed 
truth  has  come  into  my  heart  from  the  knowledge  of 
God's  Word,  I  have  been,  oh  !  so  happy.  Yet,  if  I  could 
but  know  that  he  too  was  happy,  and  know  that  I 
might  join  him  in  heaven,  I  shoula  feel  more  peace — but 
this  uncertainty  it  is  that  is  wearing  away  my  life." 

Josephine  felt  the  difficulty  of  making  such  a  reply 
as  should  give  her  any  encouragement,  and  yet  be  con- 
sistent with  God's  Word.  She  paused  in  deep  thought, 
and  was  glad  when  Mrs.  Hilton  entered  the  room  and 
interrupted  the  conversation. 

The  interest  which  the  child  had  felt  in  the  subject 
on  which  she  had  been  speaking,  had  given  an  animated 
expression  to  her  countenance,  which  made  her  look 
better  than  Jessy  had  seen  her  for  several  days,  and  she 
expressed  her  pleasure  to  !Miss  Raymond  at  the  improve- 
ment in  Ursula's  health. 

Very  constant  and  very  kind  were  the  visits   that 
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Josepliiiie  paid  to  tlie  sick  child ;  and  very  interesting 
were  the  conversations  that  she  held  with  her  as  she  sat 
beside  her  and  saw  that  her  spii'it  was  strengthened 
day  by  day.  Ursula  no  longer  murmured,  no  longer 
doubted.  She  had  learned  to  know  that  all  God's  ways 
must  be  good  and  merciful,  because  "  God  is  love." 
She  learnt  also  to  feel  that  He  had  dealt  very  graciously 
with  her — that  in  very  mercy  He  had  afflicted  her ;  and 
by  shutting  her  out  from  worldly  sights  and  external 
pleasures,  had  forced  her  to  reason  and  reflect  as  she 
would  not  otherwise  have  done.  He  had  also  sent  her 
a  friend  to  be  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  good  work 
which  she  had  begun  in  her  infancy,  and  to  instruct  and 
comfort  her  in  her  time  of  trial. 
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NOTWiTHSTAi^DiNG  the  assiduous  and  devoted  attentions 
of  her  mother  and  Alick,  and  the  kindness  of  Miss 
Raymond,  Ursula  did  not  seem  to  recover.  But  her 
heart  was  resigned  and  happy.  The  only  subject  which 
cast  a  gloom  over  her  mind  and  made  her  cling  to  life, 
was  the  thought  of  hei-  fatlier,  and  her  desire  to  see  him 
again  and  to  be  of  use  ia  winm'ng  him  back  to  the  good 
way  which  she  herself  had  chosen.  She  knew  also  that 
sad  thoughts  of  her  father  as  well  as  anxiety  about  herself 
were  always  present  to  the  mind  of  her  mother.  She 
would  watch  the  tones  of  Jessy's  voice  to  detect  her  in- 
ward feelings,  and  pass  her  hand  over  her  careworn 
features  when  she  leant  over  her,  to  ascertain  whether 
they  became  more  thin  and  shrunken  ;  and  she  would, 
in  the  most  tender  manner,  entreat  her  to  be  comforted, 
and  never  give  up  the  hope  of  seeing  her  father  return. 
It  seemed  as  though  now  more  than  ever  a  fixed 
thought  was  in  her  mind  that  her  father  wa.s  not  dead, 
and  that  she  should  still  live  to  be  pressed  to  his  heart. 
She  dwelt  upon  the  subject  frequently,  and   especially 
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when  she  was  alone  with  Miss  Raymond.  At  such 
times  she  would  entreat  her  to  persuade  AHck  to  go 
again  to  Brixham,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
any  tidings  had  been  received  there  of  the  fate  of  either 
Robert  Hilton  or  his  companion  James  Davison, 

Rather  with  a  view  to  gratify  the  child  than  from 
any  expectation  of  a  satisfactory  result,  Josephine  com- 
plied with  her  request.  She  did  not  tell  Jessy  of  her 
intention,  but  she  said  that  she  wanted  Alick  to  go  on 
an  errand  for  her,  and  Mrs.  Hilton  was  only  too  happy 
that  her  son  could  do  anything  to  serve  so  good  a 
friend. 

Alick  accordingly  set  off  by  an  early  train,  and 
Josephine  agreed  to  meet  him  in  the  evening  upon  the 
beach,  and  learn  the  result  of  his  mission. 

Darkness  set  in,  and  Josephine  took  her  place  at  the 
upper  window  of  her  lodging  to  watch  for  the  late  train. 
In  due  time  she  heard  the  deep  rumbling  sound  of  the 
carriages  in  the  tunnel  that  opens  on  the  beach,  and  she 
quickly  saw  the  red  flaring  lamps,  like  the  eyes  of  some 
fearful  monster,  as  the  train  came  forth  from  the  pitchy 
darkness  and  passed  by  to  the  railway  station.  Then 
she  wrapped  herself  up  in  a  warm  cloak,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  Mrs.  Rawlinson,  she  went  out  to 
meet  Alick. 

He  joined  her  quickly,  and  there  was  an  eager 
excitement  in  his  manner  that  told  her  of  some 
tidings. 

''  Well,  Alick,"  she  exclaimed,  "what  news  ?" 

"Thank  God,  there  is  some  hope,"  replied  the  boy; 
"  but  1  should  fear  to  tell  my  mother  what  I  have  heard, 
as  it  may  be  all  false.  I  went  to  every  house  in  Brix- 
ham where   we  were  known,  and  where  I  thought  I 
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might  possibly  hear  of  Davison ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  afternoon  that  I  had  any  success.  Then,  as  I  was 
beginning  to  despair,  I  saw  a  rough-looking  man  come 
out  of  a  pubHc-house.  He  seemed  to  be  intoxicated, 
bat  there  was  something  about  him  that  made  me  feel 
as  if  I  had  seen  him  before ;  and,  as  he  came  up  to  me, 
I  saw  it  was  Davison  himself." 

"  And  did  he  know  anything  of  your  father, 
AHck?" 

"  At  first  he  pretended  to  know  nothing  at  aU  about 
him ;  but  I  would  not  be  put  off,  and  I  told  him  what 
we  had  heard  about  the  boat,  and  asked  where  it  went 
to,  and  when  he  had  last  seen  father ;  and,  by  degrees, 
I  got  him  to  tell  me  that  the  boat  had  gone  out  to  a 
vessel  that  lay  a  little  way  from  the  land,  and  that 
father  hail  gone  on  board  ;  and  that,  he  said,  was  the  last 
he  had  seen  of  him." 

"  We  will  not  tell  this  to  your  mother,  Alick  ;  we 
will  try  to  learn  more  before  we  agitate  her  by  exciting 
hopes  that  may  never  be  fulfilled." 

"And  Ursula,  ma'am,  may  I  not  tell  her  r" 

"  Yes,  Alick,  your  sister  may  know.  It  will  only 
confirm  her  in  the  belief  which  she  has  always  entertained 
in  your  father's  being  yet  alive,  and  it  will  give  her 
comfort,  and,  with  God's  blessmg,  may  do  much  to 
restore  her  to  health." 

It  seemed  not  so,  however ;  for  even  the  prospect  of 
a  mere  possibility  of  hope  so  long  deferred  being  realized 
proved  too  much  for  the  sick  child.  "When  [Miss  Ray- 
mond came  as  usual  to  see  her,  she  was  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  speak,  and  could  only  murmur  out  thanks 
and  blessings  on  her  kind  friend,  and  on  her  mother  and 
brother,  who  stood  weeping  by  her  bedside. 
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The  poor  are  denied  tlie  luxury  of  giving  way  to 
their  grief  and  anxiety,  in  cases  either  of  sickness  or 
bereavement,  and  perhaps  ib  is  a  mercy  to  them  that 
it  is  so. 

Alick  could  not  be  of  much  service  any  longer  either 
to  his  sister  or  his  mother,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  go 
forth  and  work ;  so  he  pressed  his  lips  on  the  pallid 
brow  of  his  dear  little  Ursula,  and  harried  from  the 
room  with  tearful  eyes  and  a  heavy  heart. 

The  mother  sat  alone,  and  looked  sadly  on  the  sleeping 
form.  Then  she  knelt  by  the  bedside,  and,  with  her 
child's  cold  hand  in  hers,  she  prayed  for  strength  and 
comfort ;  and  both  were  given.  Even  while  she  prayed 
Ursula  awoke,  and,  in  a  clear  low  voice,  said,  "  Mother, 
I  feel  better." 

Oh,  the  joy  that  those  words  carried  to  Jessy's  heart ! 
She  gazed  at  her  child,  and  she  saw  that  a  faint  colour 
was  returning  to  her  cheeks,  and  a  calm  and  placid 
expression  dwelt  on  her  features.  Could  it  be  that 
there  was  yet  a  hope  of  retaining  her  beloved  child  on 
earth  ? 

She  hastened  to  administer  a  restorative  medicine, 
and  then  to  prepare  some  slight  nourishment,  which 
she  hoped  that  Ursula  might  be  able  to  take.  But 
while  thus  engaged,  and  yet  trembling  with  the  excite- 
ment of  new-bom  hope,  her  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  sound  below. 

Is  it  Alick  whom  she  hears  re-enter  the  house,  or  is 
it  Mrs.  Meadows,  whom  her  son  has  sent  to  assist  her  ? 
No,  it  is  the  step  of  a  man ;  and  a  voice  long  unheard^ 
but  never  forgotten,  calls  on  her  name- 
She  rises,  and  with  trembling  steps  she  approaches 
the  door ;  but  exhausted  by  emotion  and  by  watching, 
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her  limbs  refuse  to  support  lier,  and  she  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground,  had  she  not  been  caught  in  the 
strong  arms  of  a  man,  who  sprang  up  the  stairs,  and 
met  her  at  the  door  of  the  chamber.  It  was  her 
husband ! 

By  the  side  of  his  weak  but  deeply-interested  child, 
the  long-lost  father  told  the  story  of  his  sufferings  and 
repentance,  and  he  told  also  of  Davison's  perfidy  and 
dishonesty.  He  had  failed  in  the  object  for  which  he 
had  repaired  to  Exmouth  so  long  ago,  and  had  been 
persuaded  to  join  the  crew  of  a  vessel  bound  for  India, 
in  the  hope  of  earning  money,  and  returning  to  his 
family.  By  Davison  he  had  sent  a  message  to  his  wife, 
telling  her  of  his  intentions ;  and  he  had  also  sent  her 
back  the  greater  paii;  of  the  sum  which  he  had  taken 
with  him  to  Exmouth.  It  was  with  grief  and  indigna- 
tion that  he  learnt  how  treacherously  his  professed  friend 
had  acted  in  retaining  the  money,  and  suffering  his 
family  to  mourn  him  as  dead. 

But  Hilton  was  an  altered  man.  His  trials  had  been 
blessed  to  him ;  and,  during  a  severe  illness,  his  heart 
had  been  deeply  touched,  and  the  sin  of  his  life  had 
appeared  to  him  in  its  full  enormity.  From  that  time 
he  had  become  steady  in  his  outward  conduct,  and  as 
earnest  in  his  endeavours  to  lead  a  Christian  life  as  he  had 
hitherto  been  careless  and  indifferent.  It  was  through 
the  means  of  the  chaplain  who  had  attended  him  dur- 
ing his  illness  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  procure 
his  discharge  ;  and  he  had  worked  his  way  home  in 
another  vessel,  and  had  heard  at  Exmouth,  where  he 
landed,  and  went  to  the  house  of  a  former  friend,  that 
his  wife  was  now  living  at  DawUsh. 
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Thither  he  had  hastened ;  and  though  he  aiinved  too 
late  to  prevent  the  ravages  which  want  and  care  had 
wrought  upon  the  form  of  his  exemplary  wife  and  of  his 
darling  Ursula,  yet  he  came  in  time  to  comfort  poor 
Jessy,  and  to  confirm  her  still  more  in  her  simple  tnist 
in  Grod's  mercy,  and  her  belief  that  the  Lord  is  good, 
both  when  He  gives  and  when  He  takes  away. 


It  was  not  until  the  evening  that  Miss  Raymond  was 
able  to  revisit  the  dwelling,  which  she  almost  feared 
might  already  be  the  abode  of  death  and  of  sorrow. 
What  was  her  surprise  on  entering  the  lower  room,  as 
was  her  custom,  and  approaching  the  narrow  little  stair- 
case which  led  to  the  bedroom,  at  hearing  low  but  very 
cheerfal  voices  from  the  chamber  where  Ursula  lay. 
She  paused,  and  distinctly  heard  the  tones  of  a  stranger's 
voice,  which  was  not  that  of  the  medical  attendant,  and 
she  almost  felt  inclined  to  retire  unheard.  Her  anxiety, 
however,  to  ascertain  in  what  state  the  poor  little  sufferer 
had  passed  the  last  night  and  day  overcame  her  reluc- 
tance to  proceed,  and  she  ascended  the  stairs. 

By  the  side  of  Ursula's  bed  was  a  small  tea-table,  at 
which  sat  Jessy  and  Alick,  and  also  a  muscular,  weather- 
beaten  man,  whom  she  immediately  recognized  as  Robert 
Hilton.  Warmly  she  congratulated  the  smiling  wife 
upon  the  return  of  the  wanderer,  whom  she  had  so  long 
mourned  as  dead  ;  but  it  was  on  Ursula  that  her  atten- 
tion was  chiefly  fixed.  The  child  was  indeed  as  wasted 
and  as  wan  as  when  she  left  her  the  evening  before ; 
but  the  look  of  utter  exhaustion  was  gone,  and  intelli- 
gence animated  her  delicate  features,  and  almost  gave 
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liglit  and  expression  to  her  siglitless  eyes.  The  liue  of 
death  had  left  her  cheek,  and  a  healthier  tint  gave  a 
look  of  vitality  that  she  had  never  hoped  to  see  there 
again. 

As  soon  as  Ursula  heard  her  friendly  voice,  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  greet  her ;  and  drawing  her  towards  her, 
she  began,  in  a  hurried  whisper,  to  tell  her  of  her  father's 
return,  and  of  all  that  had  befallen  him  during  his 
absence.  But  Miss  Raymond  feared  the  effect  of  too 
much  excitement  on  her  young  patient;  and  she  beckoned 
her  mother  from  the  room,  and  heard  from  her  the  joyful 
news  that  her  husband  had  returned  not  only  in  health,  but 
also,  as  she  believed,  thoroughly  reformed  in  character. 

Happiness  proved  to  be  a  better  physician  than  the 
kind  doctor  who  had  attended  Ursula,  and  who  had 
almost  despaired  of  her  recovery.  From  the  day  of  her 
father's  return  she  gradually,  though  slowly,  gained 
strength.  The  fever  left  her;  and,  ere  long,  she  was 
able  to  resume  the  occupations  in  which  Miss  Raymond 
had  taught  her  to  feel  so  much  interest.  During  the 
winter  months  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  go  out  of 
doors,  except  for  a  short  walk  in  the  sun,  leaning  on 
Alick's  arm,  when  he  could  find  time  to  attend  to  her. 
But  time  became  precious  after  Robert's  return.  He 
soon  got  constant  employment,  and  was  respected  for 
his  industry  and  steadiness  as  much  as  he  had  once  been 
despised  for  his  idleness  and  intemperance.  Alick 
was  as  busy  as  his  father.  The  home  of  the  Hiltons 
was  now  a  home  of  peace  and  comfort ;  and  Miss  Ray- 
mond rejoiced  to  see  how  little  Ursula  regained  her 
health  and  spirits,  and  improved  in  intelligence,  under 
such  favourable  circumstances. 

So  quickly  did  she  learn  every  kind  of  work  that 
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Josepliine  could  teacli  her,  and  so  nimble  were  her  fingers 
in  the  performance  of  all  that  she  undertook,  that  her 
friend  suggested  to  Mrs.  Hilton  that  she  should  set  up 
a  small  shop  for  the  sale  of  various  fancy  articles,  and 
that  Ursula  should  assist  in  supplying  the  necessary 
stock.  She  promised  that  if  this  plan  could  be  carried 
out,  she  would  herself  contribute  many  things  that 
would  be  attractive  to  customers,  and  would  also  interest 
her  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  project. 

The  bhnd  girl  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  thus 
rendering  assistance  to  her  parents,  and  being  no  longer 
the  burden  that  she  used  to  consider  herself;  and  she 
worked  unremittingly  to  furnish  the  needful  stock. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  blessing  rested  on  all  the  efforts  of 
this  now  happy  family ;  and  Jessy's  heart  overflowed 
with  gratitude  to  Grod,  who  had  so  wonderfally  removed 
all  her  trials,  and  bestowed  upon  her  so  many  mercies. 
Even  the  heart  of  James  Davison  was  softened  as  if  in 
their  favour — for  that  wild  and  dishonest  man,  after 
hearing  of  Hilton's  return  and  his  present  prosperity, 
came  to  Dawlish,  and  voluntarily  restored  to  Jessy  the 
sum  of  money  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  his 
comrade,  and  which  he  had  intended  to  appropriate  to 
his  own  use.  Hitherto,  whether  from  certain  qualms 
of  conscience,  or  from  some  other  motive,  he  had  kept 
the  money  just  as  he  had  received  it,  and  he  returned 
to  Jessy  the  very  coins  which  she  had  so  long  hoarded, 
and  at  length  had  triven  to  her  husband  with  prayers 
and  exhortations  that  nad  hitherto  appeared  to  be 
unheard  and  unheeded. 

Jessy  did  not  reproach  him.  She  had  known  enough 
of  sorrow  and  of  adversity  to  have  learnt  both  pity 
and  sympathy  for  others ;  and  she  had  felt  enough  of 
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THE  CLOCKMAKEE  OF  LYONS. 


BY  E.  M.  PIPER. 


WITHIN  the  principal  eastern  gate  of  Lyons,  there 
stood,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  main  entrance  to  the  city,  a  large  inn,  bearing  the 
royal  sign  of  the  Fleur-de-lis.  It  was  a  qu/iint,  roomy 
abode,  constructed  of  wooden  framing  filled  in  with 
bricks,  but  the  bricks  were  whitewashed,  and  the  wood- 
work was  painted  black,  which  gave  it  a  cheerful  appear- 
ance, and  its  gabled  roofs,  its  dormer  windows,  its  stacks 
of  curiously-twisted  chimneys,  its  deep  eaves,  corners, 
and  crannies  which  the  shadows  seemed  to  love,  were 
picturesque  to  the  sight,  and  hospitable  to  sundry  martins 
and  swallows. 

But  if  the  external  part  of  the  building  proved 
pleasant  to  the  winged  intruders,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  good  cheer  and  comfortable  accommodation  pre- 
pared within  for  travellers  of  every  degree  by  the 
popular  landlord,  Maitre  Jacques  Morin,  whose  jovial 
face  was  a  security  in  itself  for  the  excellent  living  to  bo 
found  at  his  house  of  entertainment  ? 

Lyons,  at  that  time  only  second  to  Paris  in  size,  in 
some  respects  even  surpassed  the  French  capital.      It 
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had  received  many  marks  of  royal  favoiii',  was  governed 
by  its  own  magistrates,  and,  suiTonnded  by  ramparts, 
it  was  furtlier  defended  by  armed  militia.  Lyons  thus 
offered  to  the  peacefol  trader  or  mechanic  a  safer  refuge 
in  those  stormy  times  than  most  European  cities,  and 
from  this  cause  strangers  from,  all  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent sought  therein  a  comparatively  quiet  home.  The 
Fleui'-de-lis  was  well  placed  to  attract  that  portion  of 
this  ever-increasing  tide  of  immigration  which  entered 
Lyons  from  the  east,  and  so  our  landlord  drove  a  thriving 
trade. 

One  fine  evening  in  June,  1596,  Maitre  Jacques,  as 
was  his  custom  when  the  labours  of  the  day  were  done, 
was  sitting  on  the  benches  ranged  round  the  massive 
stem  of  a  large  hnden-tree,  which  grew  in  the  open 
space  fronting  the  inn,  and  afforded  grateful  shade  in 
summer  to  such  as  preferred  the  open  ah*  to  the  closer 
atmosphere  of  the  common  room  of  the  Fleur-de-lis. 
The  landlord  was  tired,  for  he  had  been  unusually  busy 
all  the  day  attending  upon  a  party  which  had  now  taken 
its  departure,  and  he  was  glad  to  sit  still  and  rest  his 
weary  limbs  while  chatting  with  the  neighbours,  who 
came  every  evening  to  quaff  the  liquors  and  listen  to 
the  jokes  of  Maitre  Jacques.  As  the  dayhght  was 
waning,  his  quick  ears  were  attracted  by  a  sound  of 
something  passing  under  the  arch  of  the  great  east 
gate,  and,  looking  towards  it,  he  dimly  discerned  a  group 
of  travellers  entering  the  city.  As  they  advanced,  he 
perceived  that  the  party  consisted  of  three  persons.  A 
young  gu'l  rode  in  front  upon  a  mule,  which,  besides  its 
human  burden,  carried  some  well-filled  saddle-bags ;  a 
boy  of  about  thirteen  walked  by  the  maiden's  side,  with 
liis  arm  over  the  animal's  neck.     They  were  followed  by 
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a  heavily -laden  bullock-waggon,  di'iven  by  a  tall  man 
in  a  somewhat  foreign  costume,  who,  when  they  reached 
the  middle  of  the  road  in  front  of  the  inn,  called  to 
his  companions  to  stop,  and,  leaving  them,  advanced 
towards  the  group  under  the  linden-tree.  Now  Morin 
Avas  far  too  good  a  landlord  to  be  indifferent  to  any  cus- 
tomers, even  though  they  might  not  be  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen,  so,  rising  at  once,  he  went  forward  and 
met  the  stranger,  asking  him  what  was  his  will. 

"I  believe,"  said  the  young  man,  pointing  to  the 
sign-board,  "that  this  is  the  Fleur-de-Hs,  to  which  I 
have  been  directed ;  can  I  speak  to  the  landlord,  Maitre 
Jacques  Morin?" 

"  Truly  you  can,  young  master,  and  that  right  soon," 
replied  the  landlord ;  "  for  I  am  he." 

The  stranger  tlirew  a  keen  glance  on  the  broad,  bene- 
volent face  of  Maitre  Jacques,  and,  taking  from  his 
bosom  a  silver  crucifix,  handed  it  to  Morin,  and  said, 
"  My  mother,  Lucie  Lipp,  of  Basil,  heard,  a  few  weeks 
before  she  died,  that  you  were  alive  and  settled  in  Lyons  ; 
one  of  her  last  commands  was  that  we  would  seek  you 
and  deHver  to  you  this  token,  which  would  tell  you 
who  we  were,  and  secui*e  for  us  the  welcome  of  our 
kinsman." 

The  landlord  took  the  symbol,  and  gazed  at  it  long ; 
it  had  been  the  admiration  of  his  boyish  days  when  he 
sat  upon  his  mother's  knee ;  he  kissed  it  reverently,  and 
embraced  the  stranger  warmly,  saying,  "  You  ax-e  wel- 
come, nephew,  not  only  for  your  mother's  sake,  but 
also  for  your  grandmother's,  to  whom  this  crucifix 
belonged.  Your  mother  I  have  not  seen  since  I  left 
home,  when  she  was  a  young  girl,  and  now  my  first 
tidings  of  her  are  that  she  is  called  away  to  a  better 
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world.     But  who,"   said  he,  abruptly   pointiDg  to  tho 
group  in  the  road,  "  are  your  companions  ?' 

"  My  sister  Henriette,  and  our  poor  brother  Pierre, 
who  is  blind." 

Maitre  Jacques  went  eagerly  towards  the  travellers, 
and  lifting  Henriette  from  her  saddle,  he  looked  sted- 
fastly  in  her  face,  and,  giving  her  a  hearty  greeting, 
said,  "  I  should  have  needed  no  sign  to  tell  me  who  you 
were  had  I  seen  Henriette  first,  for  she  is  the  very  image 
of  my  poor  sister.  But  don't  let  us  stand  here  all  the 
night ;  take  the  waggon  and  mule  into  the  yai'd,  and, 
Heniiette,  come  with  me  and  see  my  only  child,  your 
cousin  Lucie." 

So  saying,  he  bustled  into  the  house,  giving  orders 
right  and  left,  and  calling  loudly  for  his  daughter,  which 
summons  was  speedily  answered  by  a  bright  young 
ra^aiden,  who  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  of  the 
arrival  of  her  cousins.  The  girls  dijQTered  much  in 
appearance,  Henriette  being  tall  and  active,  with  sun- 
burnt face  and  rosy  cheeks,  whilst  Lucie  was  slight  and 
pale,  with  golden  hair  and  her  father's  soft  blue  eyes. 
They  had  each  lost  their  mother,  and  it  was  a  real 
delight  to  Lucie,  whose  life  had  been  rather  a  lonely 
one,  to  welcome  her  Swiss  cousin. 

Maitre  Jacques  left  them  to  become  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  went  to  look  after  his  nephews,  and  see 
that  proper  attention  was  paid  to  their  beasts  of  burden. 
He  then  gave  orders  for  a  great  supper  to  be  prepared, 
and  laid  out  in  the  best  parlour,  and  whilst  the  travellers 
were  brushing  ofi"  the  dust  with  which  their  journey  had 
covered  them,  he  returned  to  the  group  under  the  linden- 
tree  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  absence. 

" Tou  must  excuse  nie  good  friends,"  said  he,  "for 
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leaving  you  so  long,  but  half  an  hour  ago  I  did  not  know 
that  I  had  a  single  relative  in  the  "world  ;  for  my  only 
sister  was  reported  to  be  dead  by  one  who,  ten  years 
ago,  came  from  my  native  place,  and  so  when  I  find 
myself  richer  than  I  thought,  and  kinsfolk  come  to  me 
Avith  tidings  of  my  childhood's  home,  it  almost  upsets 
me ;  but  you  will  all  be  neighbourly,  and  take  supper 
with  me,  and  help  Jacfjues  Moriu  to  welcome  the  new 
comers." 

There  was  not  a  dissentient  voice  in  the  glad  accept- 
ance given  to  the  landlord's  invitation,  and  though  per- 
haps few  of  those  present  would  have  considered  in 
their  own  case  an  influx  of  relations  a  cause  for  rejoicing, 
if  Maitre  Jacques  chose  to  regard  it  in  that  light,  they 
were  all  ready  to  join  him.  in  the  substantial  marks  of 
such  an  amiable  feeling.  When  everything  was  pre- 
pared, and  breathless  servants,  hxirrying  to  execute  the 
restless  orders  of  the  landlord,  had  covered  the  table 
with  good  cheer,  it  was  with  no  little  curiosity  that  the 
neighbours  entered  the  parlour,  and  a  very  severe 
scrutiny  did  the  visitors  undergo  as  they  were  introduced 
by  their  uncle.  Henriette  was  regarded  with  general 
favour.  Nicholas, the  eldest  brother,  was  a  pale,  thought- 
ful-looking man,  with  a  muscular  frame  which  any  soldier 
naight  have  envied ;  he  had  travelled  much,  and  his 
heart  being  warmed  by  Morin's  welcome,  he  talked  with 
animation,  and  soon  won  not  only  his  uncle's  good 
opinion,  but  also  that  of  the  more  critical  company. 
He  never  forgot  his  poor  brother,  to  whom  he  seemed 
much  attached,  and  after  supper  he  asked  the  boy  to 
sing  some  of  the  songs  of  his  native  land.  This  Pierre 
did  with  that  musical  perfection  which  is  often  granted 
to  the  blind.      The  guests  were  charmed,  and  loudly 
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applauded,  but  the  old  familiar  airs  of  Switzerland  had 
brought  back  the  past  to  the  landlord's  mind,  and  for 
once  he  was  thoughtful  and  almost  sad.  Restraining, 
however,  till  the  morrow,  all  the  inquiries  which  were 
rushing  to  his  lips  about  the  loved  and  lost  who  slept  in 
the  pleasant  skirts  of  the  Alps,  he  considerately  dis- 
missed the  weary  travellers,  and,  shaking  off  his  unwonted 
feelings,  made  ample  amends  for  the  retirement  of  his 
kinsfolk  by  keeping  up  the  feast  himself  till  after  mid- 
night. The  next  morning  he  drew  from  his  nephew  all 
the  information  that  he  wanted,  and  then  made  him 
relate  the  history  of  his  own  life  and  futui'e  intentions. 
Ificholas  told  him  that  he  had  been  brought  up  to  his 
father's  trade,  he  being  a  silk- weaver,  but  the  father  was 
stem,  and  Xicholas  could  not  endure  the  sedentary  occu- 
pation, so  when  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
obtained  permission  to  set  off  on  his  travels,  and  see  a 
little  of  the  world,  inwardly  determining  to  find  some 
trade  more  congenial  to  his  taste.  He  travelled  on  foot 
through  most  of  the  towns  of  Germany,  picking  up 
knowledge  at  every  place ;  at  last  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  a  skilfal  smith  in  Strasbourg,  and  learned 
from  him  the  mysteries  of  his  craft.  Whilst  he  remained 
here,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Habrecht,  who  was  constructing  for  the  town  a  curious 
clock.  Being  occasionally  employed  by  Habrecht,  they 
became  acquainted,  and  the  clockmaker,  pleased  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  young  Swiss,  took  a  fancy  to  him, 
and  impai'ted  to  him  much  information  on  the  then  pro- 
gressing art  of  marking  the  flight  of  time  by  mechanical 
means.  From  this  moment  a  strong  desire  seized 
Nicholas  to  make  his  own  life  eventful  by  the  con- 
struction of  some  wonderful  and  ingenious  clock.   Having 
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learned  his  trade  as  smith,  he  turned  his  back  upon 
Strasbourg,  hoping  to  have  leisure  at  home  to  devote 
part  of  his  time  to  his  cherished  object.  But  on  reaching 
Basil,  he  found  that  his  father  had  been  dead  for  some 
months,  and  his  mother  and  sister  were  earning  a  scanty 
livelihood  by  gold  embroidery.  Crushing  for  a  time  his 
ambitious  desires,  he  set  himself  steadily  to  work  at  his 
regular  trade,  and,  being  unusually  skilful,  he  succeeded 
in  supporting  his  family  in  comfort.  In  the  spring  of 
1596  his  mother  died,  and,  having  heard  from  a  traveller 
a  short  time  before  her  death  that  her  only  brother  was 
not  merely  alive,  but  in  prosperous  circumstances  at 
Lyons,  she  desired  her  son  to  take  the  crucifix,  which 
had  belonged  to  their  mother,  to  this  unknown  uncle, 
hoping  that  he  would,  for  her  sake,  receive  his  rela- 
tions. 

" And  she  was  right,"  responded  Jacques;  "if  she 
had  sent  me  a  chest  of  gold  I  should  not  have  been  so 
pleased  as  to  see  some  of  my  o^^^l  flesh  and  blood  once 
more.  But  what  are  your  plans,  nephew,  now  that  you 
have  taken  this  long  journey  ?  Tell  them  frankly  to 
me,  and  if  I  have  the  power  I  will  help  you." 

"  Well,  my  dear  uncle,  you  must  know  that  I  have 
already  begun  my  great  work,  and  those  heavy  packages 
in  the  bullock  waggon  contain  such  parts  as  I  have 
completed ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  be  aoij  to 
give  more  time  now  than  the  few  hours  which  I  have 
hitherto  devoted  to  it,  and  Henriette,  who  enters  into 
my  plan,  has  proposed  to  employ  herself  in  gold  em- 
broidery, for  which  there  is  a  much  larger  demand  here 
than  there  was  in  Switzerland,  and  so  add  to  the  family 
resources.  Do  you  think  it  unbecoming  in  me,"  asked 
he,  seeing  that  his  uncle  hesitated  to  speak,  "  to  allow 
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my  sister  to  work  for  us  ?  If  you  knew  my  hopes  of 
success,  my  strong  conviction  that,  if  I  have  time,  I 
shall  produce  what  will  make  the  name  of  Nicholas  Lipp 
long  remembered  in  Lyons,  you  might  look  more 
favourably  on  my  scheme." 

The  landlord  was  moved  by  the  young  man's  earnest 
speech  and  flashing  eyes,  but  his  practical  common-sense, 
regarding  only  the  present,  was  staggered  by  the  novelty 
and  apparent  unproductiveness  of  his  nephew's  pursuit. 
"You  see,  Nicholas,"  said  he,  "this  is  a  new-fangled 
thing,  and  I  have  always  observed  that  new-fangled 
things  are  dangerous.  The  populace  are  apt  to  think 
that  he  who  does  something  more  than  his  father  could 
do  before  him,  has  dealings  with  the  evU  one.  Neverthe- 
less, it  shall  never  be  said  that  Jacques  Morin  held  back 
his  sister's  son  from  mounting  the  ladder  of  fortune ;  so 
reckon  on  my  help  and  countenance.  But  one  piece  of 
advice  I  must  give  you.  Keep  your  secret  quiet,  young 
man  ;  work  openly  at  your  regular  trade  ;  at  night,  and 
in  leisure  hours,  you  can  go  on  with  your  clock.  Then, 
if  you  succeed,  and  your  clock  turns  out  famous,  all 
men  will  honour  Nicholas  Lipp  ;  and  if  you  fail,  no  one 
will  be  able  to  jeer." 

The  young  man  thanked  his  uncle  warmly,  and  at 
once  agreed  to  follow  his  suggestions.  "  The  first  step, 
now,"  said  he,  "  is  to  find  some  small  house  where  we 
may  settle  ourselves." 

"Nay,  there  is  no  need  of  that,"  said  Morin;  "my 
house  is  large  enough  to  take  you  all  in.  Lucie  already 
delights  in  her  cousin's  society.  Pierre,  with  his  gentle 
manners  and  sweet  singing,  could  never  be  in  any  one's 
way,  poor  boy.  And  last,  though  not  least,"  said  he, 
laughing,  "though  I  seldom  expect  to   see   you,  yet, 
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wlien  you  can  give  me  half  an  hour  from  your  wors,  I 
shall  enjoy  a  oliat." 

"  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  dear  uncle,  but  how, 
in  this  house  of  public  entertainment,  am  I  to  keep  the 
secrecy  that  you  think  necessary  ?" 

Jacques  rubbed  his  hair,  and  looked  ruefully  at  his 
nephew.  "  True,"  said  he,  "  I  forgot  that.  Well,  then, 
we  must  look  out  for  some  place  ;  but  I  insist  upon  its 
being  near  the  Fleur-de-lis." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  house  opposite,  which  is  shut  up, 
is  a  mark  above  me,"  said  Nicholas,  pointing  across  the 
road  to  a  neat  stone  building. 

The  landlord  shook  his  head,  and  a  shade  came  over 
his  face,  as  he  replied — 

"  That  house  Avill  never  be  inhabited  again,  though 
the  magistrates  offer  it  rent  free  for  three  years  to  any 
one  who  will  live  in  it ;  but  it  is  haunted,  Nicholas,  it  is 
haunted.  There  was  a  horrible  murder  committed  there 
some  years  ago,  and  it  is  firmly  beHeved  in  the  quartier 
that  every  night  the  victim  and  his  murderers  rusi» 
through  the  rooms."* 

"  If  that  is  all,"  said  Nicholas,  "  I  shall  not  be  afraid 

to  live  in  it." 

"  Indeed,  nephew,'  said  Maltre  Jacques,  solemnly, 
"I  have  myself  seen,  eights  passing  from  window  to 
window,  after  the  sentry  had  cried  the  midnight  hour, 
and  there  is  not  a  soldier  in  Lyons  who  would  not  prefer 
any   other   duty  to  keeping   the   night-watch   at   that 

gateway." 

"T  fear  you  will  think  me  presumptuous,"  said 
Nicholas ;    "  but   I  should  not   hesitate  to  face    these 

•  A  superstitious  beUef  in  ghosts  was  almost  universal  at  the  elate  of  this 
story. 
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ghostly  per-ls.  With,  a  good  conscience,  and  trust  in 
God,  "what  need  a  man  fear  ?  And  a  house  rent  free  is  too 
great  a  windfall  for  a  poor  fellow  Hke  me  to  despise." 

Maitre  Jacques  was  at  first  distressed  at  his  nephew's 
temerity,  but  at  length  yielded  to  his  wishes,  and  that 
afternoon  himself  applied  to  the  magistrates,  who  at 
once  granted  the  lease.  It  took  the  Lipps  many  days 
to  clean  their  new  abode,  and  arrange  it  for  theu'  future 
residence.  But  it  soon  assumed  in  their  hands  a  cheerful 
aspect,  and  a  large,  lofty  warehouse  at  the  back,  in 
which  the  murder  had  taken  place,  was  exactly  the  sort 
of  room  which  IS'icholas  I'equired  for  the  cumbersome 
packages  containing  his  clock.  The  rooms,  four  in 
number,  were  large  and  aiiy ;  these  the  Lipps  furnished 
comfortably,  and  by  the  end  of  July,  took  possession  of 
their  new  home. 

The  excitement  in  the  neighbourhood  was  great, 
and  people  were  inclined  to  be  offended  with  those 
who,  more  bold  than  themselves,  profited  by  the  very 
fears  which  they  were  unable  to  overcome.  Long  and 
loud  were  the  remonstrances  poui'ed  into  Maitre  Jacques' 
bewildered  ears,  and  universal  was  the  opinion  that, 
to  say  the  least,  the  strangers  were  foolhardy.  N'ever- 
theless,  the  first  night  spent  in  the  haunted  house  passed 
without  any  evil  consequences,  and  though  the  neigh- 
bours shiTigged  their  shoulders,  and  hoped  significantly 
that  the  quiet  might  last,  the  Lipps,  indifferent  to 
foolish  gossip,  began  their  hfe  in  Lyons.  Henriette 
easily  obtained  employment,  and  Nicholas,  having  con- 
verted a  shed  by  the  side  of  the  house  into  a  smith's 
shop,  hung  over  the  open  door  a  blue  board,  whereon 
was  painted,  in  large  white  letters,  "  ISTicholas  Lipp, 
"Worker  in  Metals." 
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II. 

The  next  two  years  passed  peacefully  and  happily. 
During  the  greater  part,  Nicholas  strictly  followed  his 
kinsman's  advice,  was  most  industrious  in  his  trade, 
only  woi'king  at  his  beloved  clock  in  leisure  hours,  or  in 
the  night.  He  was  extremely  skilful,  which,  combined 
with  pleasant  manners  and  prompt  attention  to  orders, 
procured  for  him  constant  employment.  Henriette 
found  her  beautifal  art  of  gold  embroidery  in  far  greater 
request  than  it  had  been  in  Basil,  and,  instead  of  earning 
a  bare  subsistence,  her  nimble  fingers  now  earned  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  family  wants,  independent  of  her 
brother's  trade. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  quartier  got  over  their 
surprise  at  the  Lipps  sui'viving  the  perils  of  the  haunted 
house,  they  began  to  take  a  fancy  to  the  hard-working, 
pleasant-mannered  strangers.  Moreover,  the  new  comers 
proved  friendly  neighbours  in  sickness  or  distress,  and 
the  world  went  well  with  them.  So  they  became  almost 
as  popular  in  the  quartier  as  their  uncle  Maitre  Jacques. 

Bat  Nicholas  had  unconsciously  made  one  enemy. 
Within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  haunted  house  there 
stood  the  workshop  of  another  smith,  named  David 
Loup,  a  sour  man,  whom  no  one  owned  for  a  friend,  and 
few  were  willing  to  look  upon  as  a  foe.  He  bore  a  very 
bad  character,  and,  though  he  made  a  scanty  livelihood 
as  a  smith,  he  was  principally  known  as  the  most  saga- 
cious witch  or  wizard-finder  in  Lyons,  and  there  was 
not  an  old  woman  in  the  city,  bowed  do-svn   by  age  or 
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poverty,  who  did  not  tremble  before  bim.  Until  Lipp 
came,  Loup  bad  monopolized  tbe  trade  of  tbe  quartier, 
but  when  a  more  skilful  workman  appeared,  there  was 
an  end  to  Master  David's  custom  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  naturally  the  dark,  bad  man  contracted  a  deadly 
hatred  for  his  unconscious  rival. 

Before  we  visit  the  Lipps  in  their  house,  and  see  what 
progress  Nicholas  has  made  with  his  clock,  we  must 
mention  an  event  which  occurred  dui'ing  the  time  we 
have  passed  over.  One  day  in  March,  1598,  as  Lipp 
was  leaning  on  his  heavy  hammer  in  the  shop,  he  was 
startled  by  the  hurried  sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  and, 
running  into  the  road,  he  there  beheld  coming  towards 
him,  wild  with  terror,  at  headlong  speed,  a  horse,  having 
a  lady  on  its  back.  Several  attendants,  in  rich  hveries, 
Avere  following  their  mistress,  and  shouted  to  the  people 
to  stop  the  horse  ;  but  no  one  would  make  so  apparently 
vain  an  attempt.  Nicholas  watched  his  opportunity, 
and,  as  the  horse  drew  near,  he  threw  himself  upon  its 
neck,  managed  to  seize  the  bridle,  and  though  he  was 
dragged  many  hundred  yards  by  the  infuriated  creature 
before  he  could  stop  its  wild  career,  he  eventually  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so,  and  the  servants  came  up  just  in 
time  to  receive  their  mistress  as  she  sank  faiuting  from 
her  saddle.  She  was  carried  into  the  Meur-de-lis,  and, 
by  Lucie  Morin's  care,  was  soon  restored  to  conscious- 
ness. Her  first  inquiry  was  for  her  brave  preserver ; 
and  Lucie,  upon  whose  tender  heart  the  abstracted 
clockmaker  had  made  a  deep  impression,  listened  with 
delight  to  the  warm  praises  of  her  cousin  uttered  by  the 
grateful  lady.  "  Tell  him  to  come  to  me  here,"  said 
she  to  Lucie  ;  "  I  must  thank  him  myself.  Emmeline 
d'Anville  will  never  forget  the  debt  she  has  incurred." 
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Lucie  bowed  low,  and  went  to  summon  I^icliolas. 
The  lady  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  first  nohleman 
in  Lyons,  and  the  betrothed  wife  of  the  Sieur  de  Bonval. 
When  Lipp  entered  the  room,  duly  apprised  as  to  whose 
life  he  had  saved,  Lady  d'Anville  thanked  him  for  the 
risk  he  had  run,  but  was  surprised  when  Nicholas  quietly 
refused  all  the  rewards  she  offered  him,  and  said,  "  I 
have  only  discharged  my  duty,  lady.  If  you  had  been 
the  poorest  of  my  fellow-creatures  I  must  have  done 
the  same  ;  and  it  is  reward  enough  for  my  small  service 
to  have  been  the  means  of  saving  a  life  so  precious  to 
Lyons'  best  friend  as  your  ladyship's."  The  lady  blushed 
with  pleasure ;  for  praise  of  those  we  love  is  music  to 
our  ears.  She  then  took  a  signet-ring  from  her  finger, 
and  giving  it  to  Xicholas,  said,  "  You  will  not  refuse 
this  little  remembrance  from  one  who  owes  her  life  to 
you ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  you  may  need  the  help  of  a 
powerful  friend,  this  ring  will  procure  you  that  of  the 
Sieur  de  Bonval." 

Nicholas  kissed  the  proffered  hand  of  the  lady,  and 
took  her  gift  with  many  thanks.  He  then  attended  her 
to  the  door,  and  assisted  her  to  mount  a  quiet  palfrey 
which  had  been  brought  for  her  use,  and  the  Lady  d'An- 
ville, having  taken  a  gracious  leave,  set  ofi"  to  her 
father's  house. 

Six  weeks  after  this  event,  the  Lipps  were  gathered 
round  the  table  for  their  evening  meal.  Maitre  Jacques, 
who  had  been  left  alone,  Lucie  having  gone  into  the 
country  for  a  night,  had  come  across  to  spend  the  evening 
with  them.  He  was  not,  however,  in  a  veiy  good 
humour;  for,  lately,  I^'icholas  had  broken  his  good 
resolutions,  and  neglected  his  ordinary  trade. 

"  It  will  not   do,   nephew  mine,"   burst  oat  Morin, 
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after  sitting  still  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  "  It 
will  not  do  to  go  on  in  this  way.  For  a  year  and  a-half 
all  went  well,  and  you  got  a  good  character  as  a  prompt 
and  skilful  workman  ;  but  the  last  five  months  all  has 
been  going  wrong  with  you.  Tou  are  scarcely  ever 
in  your  shop,  the  fire  goes  out,  and  causes  delay  when 
a  job  comes  in,  and  if  you  are  sent  for,  people  say  you 
look  as  if  you  had  left  your  wits  iu  cloudland.  So  cus- 
tomers are  dissatisfied,  and  it  is  whispered  that  you 
spend  your  time  in  no  honest  work,  or  else  you  would 
do  it  openly.  I  confess  I  thmk  that  fellow  at  the  corner, 
with  his  black  face,  says  more  than  the  occasion  warrants; 
but  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is.  Master  Nicholas,  that 
you  are  gettiag  a  bad  name  in  Lyons." 

"  I  wonder  why  on  earth,"  said  his  nephew,  "  my 
neighbours  must  meddle  with  me  or  m.ine.  If  I  do  not 
work,  thanks  to  Henriette,  we  pay  our  way,  and  injure 
no  one.  Now  it  is  different  with  you,  dear  uncle,  and  I 
will  give  you  an  account  of  my  doings.  I  have  made  so 
much  progress  with  my  clock,  that  I  have  neai'ly  finished 
it,  and  it  surpasses  my  utmost  hopes.  Of  late,  it  has 
become  so  engi-ossing,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  tear 
myself  away  from  it." 

"Well,  well,"  said  his  uncle,  mollified  by  the  young 
man's  frankness,  "  show  me  that  you  are  really  getting 
on  with  this  accursed  clock  (I  beg  your  pardon,  nephew, 
but  I  do  wish  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea),  and  I  wHl 
do  all  that  I  can  to  quiet  the  neighbours  till  you  have 
finished ;  but  the  real  truth  is,  I  am  uneasy  about  you, 
for  it  is  a  true  provferb  which  says,  '  Give  a  dog  a  bad 
name,  and  hang  him.'  " 

"Well,"  said  Nicholas,  smiling,  "  I  intended  to  sur- 
prise you  by  saying  to-morrow,  "  My  clock  is  finished ; 
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come  and  see  it."  But  I  must  relieve  your  kind  heart, 
my  dear  uncle,  and  show  you  how  well  the  machinery 
works ;  though,  as  I  have  taken  it  to  pieces  to  clean  for 
the  last  time,  I  shall  only  be  able  to  show  you  one 
movement  to-night." 

The  clockmaker  arose,  and  followed  by  his  uncle, 
Henriette  and  Pierre,  led  the  way  to  the  warehouse.  It 
was  a  large  and  lofty  room,  lighted  now  by  the  warm 
raj's  of  the  setting  sun,  which  rested  upon  a  huge  mass 
of  machinery,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  place,  and 
nearly  reaching  the  high  roof.  Pieces  of  workmanship, 
large  wheels,  figures  of  saints,  and  other  portions  of  the 
clock,  lay  scattered  about  the  room. 

"  My  object,"  said  Nicholas,  "  has  been  to  make  a 
clock  which  may,  with  propriety,  stand  in  a  cathedral ; 
for  this  reason  I  have  chosen  suitable  quaint  devices  and 
sacred  embellishments,  which  I  shall  be  able  to  display 
to  you  in  a  day  or  two.  This  evening  I  will  merely 
show  you  the  movement  I  spoke  of.  You  see  this,"  said 
he,  taking  up  a  metal  figure  of  a  cock,  "  well,  every 
three  hours  this  cock  is  to  clap  its  wings  and  crow." 

"  Are  you  clean  bereft  of  your  senses,  Nicholas  ?  " 
said  the  landlord,  with  some  disdain,  "  or  do  you  mean 
to  insult  me  ?  That  dumb  figure  of  tin  and  wood,  though 
it  is  paiated  so  bravely,  will  never  make  enough  noise 
to  frighten  a  fly." 

Nicholas  made  no  answer,  but  ran  up  a  ladder,  and 
fixed  the  mock  bird  on  the  top  of  the  huge  mass ;  then 
there  was  the  sound  of  some  machinery  moving,  and,  in 
an  instant,  the  effigy  of  chanticleer  clapped  its  wings 
and  crowed  loudly. 

Now  it  chanced  that,  about  six  months  before, 
Nicholas  had  saved  the  Ufe  of  a  little  girl,  named  Marie 
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Dubois,  by  rescuing  her,  at  the  peril  of  liis  own  life,  from 
the  attic  window  of  a  bm-ning  house,  since  which  event 
the  child  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  much  time  at 
the  Lipps',  where  she  made  herself  useful  in  playing  with 
the  blind  boy  and  taking  him  out,  and  if  she  caught  sight 
of  her  dear  preserver,  she  was  happy  for  the  day.  She 
carae  this  evening,  as  usual,  and  finding  no  one  in  the 
house,  but  hearing  voices  in  the  yard,  she  went  towards  the 
warehouse,  and  reached  the  open  door  just  as  Nicholas 
mounted  the  ladder.  The  party  had  been  too  much 
absorbed  to  notice  her  light  footsteps,  and  the  child  was 
too  much  transfixed  with  cui'iosity  and  fear  to  speak. 
When,  therefore,  the  good  landlord  started  back  at  the 
loud  refutation  which  the  figure  had  given  to  his  scep- 
ticism, he  was  not  more  startled  by  that,  than  by  a  loud 
shriek  behind  him.  They  all  turned  round,  and  found  little 
Marie  Dubois  on  the  ground,  writhing  in  a  fit,  brought 
on  by  terror.  Henriette  took  her  up  in  her  arms,  and 
carried  her  into  the  house,  attempting  to  soothe  and 
pacify  her ;  but  when  Nicholas  followed  for  the  same 
purpose,  her  screams  redoubled,  and  the  kind  young  man 
ran  ofi"  to  fetch  her  mother,  telling  her  that  Marie  had 
been  frightened  by  a  piece  of  machinery.  The  poor 
woman  took  the  screaming  child  home,  and  several  -wise 
women  helped  her  to  doctor  the  little  thing,  and  when 
she  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  speak,  wonderful  was 
the  story  which  she  told  to  the  gaping  gossips,  and, 
added  to  by  each  narrator,  ere  night  the  report  in  the 
quartier  was,  that  Marie  Dubois  had  seen  Nicholas 
make  a  piece  of  wood  crow  like  a  cock,  speak  like  a 
man,  and  bellow  like  a  bull ;  that  when  he  had  finished, 
the  devil  appeared  behind  the  clockmaker,  and  clapped 
him    on   the    shoulder.      Wlien    Loup    heard   this,  his 
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sa\age  eyes  sparkled  with,  delight.  "  My  hour  is 
come  !"  said  he,  shutting  himself  up  to  form,  a  plan  of 
revenge.  "All  is  favourable  for  me  •  the  Sieur  de  Bonval  is 
away  in  Paris,  and  will  not  return  until  the  day  after 
to-morrow — so  to-morrow  shall  be  a  gala  day  to  me." 

Jacques  Morin  was  made  very  anxious  by  the  fore- 
going incident.  "  Lose  no  time,  Mcholas,"  said  he,  "  in 
going  to  the  authorities  and  getting  their  sanction  and 
protection,  for  the  mob,  if  excited,  are  apt  in  their 
ignorance  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  this 
foolish  girl  will  doubtless  tell  some  horrible  tales." 

"  Poor  child,"  said  Nicholas,  "  I  do  not  wonder  that 
she  was  startled ;  but  to-morrow  I  will  put  the  clock 
together ;  the  following  day  the  Sieur  de  Bonval  returns 
from  Paris,  I  will  then  go  to  him,  and  tell  him  of  my 
work ;  he  is  one  who  will  be  able  to  understand  my 
description,  and  that  is  more  than  I  could  say  for  the 
re.st  of  the  magistrates  of  Lyons." 

The  Sieur  de  Bonval,  upon  whose  absence  the  wicked 
counted,  and  to  whose  return  Mcbolas  was  looking  for 
help,  was  the  second  magistrate  in  Lyons  in  name,  but 
in  power  and  influence  the  first.  He  was  a  man  of 
superior  intelligence  to  his  compeers,  and  remarkably 
just  in  his  dealings  with  all,  but  he  was  also  of  a  kind 
ai'd  conciliating  disposition,  and  was  universally  beloved 
by  the  L^'onese.  He  interested  himself  much  in  the 
^vc^fare  of  the  city,  and  had  been  for  some  months  at 
Paris  on  matters  connected  therewith,  but  he  was  now 
daily  expected  back,  when  his  marriage  with  the  Lady 
d'.\nville  was  to  take  place. 

The  morning  after  Marie  Dubois'  frigbt  dawned 
briglitly,  as  a  morning  in  May  should  dawn,  and  Nicholas 
rose  with  the  sun,  to  complete  his  beloved  clock.     But 
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others  were  up  early  also,  tnough  for  less  legitimate 
purposes.  Groups  of  people  collected  at  tlie  doorways 
of  the  quartier,  and  at  the  corners  of  tlie  streets,  eagerly 
discussing  some  engi'ossing  topic,  whilst  David  Loup 
glided  from  one  knot  of  people  to  another,  whispering 
dark  hints,  and  sowing  the  wind,  svire  of  the  whirlwind 
harvest.  It  may  seem  strange,  at  first  sight,  that  the 
neighboui's,  with  whom  so  lately  the  Lipps  had  been  in 
high  favour,  should  be  so  ready  to  change  their  opinions  ; 
but,  in  those  days  of  ignora,nce  and  superstition,  the 
populace  were  prone  to  distrust  any  one  on  whom  the 
fatal  stigma  of  heresy  or  witchcraft  was  cast,  and  in  all 
ages  we  may  remember  how  ready  the  multitude  have 
been  to  change  their  shouts  of  praise  into  cries  of 
execration,  how  the  favourite  of  one  day  has  become  the 
victim  of  the  next. 

Gradually  the  separate  groups  mingled  into  one 
vast  crowd,  and  whispers  and  murmurs  rose  to  loud 
denunciations. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  a  ruflSan,  who  in  ordinary  times 
could  have  gained  no  listeners,  "  I  wonder  who  but  a 
man  in  league  with  the  devil  would  have  been  allowed 
to  live  in  peace  in  a  haunted  house,  which  his  betters 
dare  not  enter  after  sunset." 

"And  who,"  cried  another,  "  could  have  passed 
through  the  fire  as  he  did  in  this  very  street,  if  he  had 
not  been  proof  against  earthly  flames  ?" 

"Ay,"  rejoined  another,  "  and  what  man,  unaided 
by  the  powers  of  darkness,  could  have  stopped  the  Lady 
d'Anville's  wild  horse  as  he  did  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  wizard  !  the  wizard  !"  shouted  the  crowd. 

"  But  that  is  not  all  against  him,"  cried  David  Loup, 
now  coming  forward  to  feed  the  fury  of  the  unreasoning 
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nmltitude.  "  Good  people  of  Lyons,  you  liave  heard 
how  Nicholas  Lipp  can  cause  wood  to  crow  like  a  cock, 
or  speak ;  how  he  has  been  seen  in  the  company  of  his 
infernal  master.  Let  me  now  tell  yon  that  he  is  enga<^ed 
in  some  diaboHcal  plot  to  injure  us,  his  friendly  neigh- 
bours, or,  perhaps,  even  the  whole  city  of  Lyons." 

"Down  with  the  wizard!"  cried  the  mob.  ''Let 
no  wizard  live  in  Lyons  !" 

"  Let  us  put  him  to  the  proof,  then,"  said  David ; 
"  for,  good  people,  every  one  must  have  justice,  you  know, 
as  says  the  Sieur  de  Bonval." 

"To  the  proof  I  to  the  proof  I"  chorassed  the  crowd, 
moving  towards  Lipp's  house.  It  was  now  increased  to 
several  thousand  persons,  for  mere  excitement  brought 
many,  and  others  dared  not  appear  indifferent  to  the  pious 
work  of  punishing  so  obnoxious  an  object  as  a  wizard. 

Nicholas,  meantime,  was  quietly  completing  his 
clock,  and  Henriette  was  sitting  at  an  open  window,  at 
work  upon  some  elaborate  embroidery,  but,  though  her 
fingers  were  busy  with  it,  her  thoughts  were  weaving 
bright  pictures  of  the  glory  and  honour  that  would  come 
to  her  beloved  brother.  Her  pleasant  meditations  were 
suddenly  disturbed  by  a  distant  and  confused  roar, 
wafted  towards  her  by  the  fresh  morning  air.  As  poor 
bhnd  Pierre  had  but  lately  left  the  house  to  hear  the 
choir  sing  the  matin  service  in  the  cathedral,  she  looked 
anxiously  out  of  the  ■s\'indow  to  see  if  there  were  any- 
thing in  the  tumult  likely  to  hurt  the  helpless  boy.  A 
dense  crowd  met  her  view,  for  the  mob  had  now  reached 
the  vjroad  road,  on  one  side  of  which  their  house  was 
situated.  Startled  by  such  an  unusual  sight,  she  listened 
to  their  shouts  with  breathless  attention ;  and,  as  they 
came  nearer,   she  distinguished  these   words — "  Down 
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with  the  \Yizar(i  !  clown  with  Nicholas  Lipp  !"  Horror- 
stricken,  she  stood  still  for  one  instant,  then  the  ap- 
proaching danger  flashed  across  her.  She  rushed  to  the 
door,  bolted  and  barred  it,  fastened  the  windows,  flew 
into  the  warehouse,  and,  in  scarcely  articulate  words, 
entreated  her  brother  to  climb  up  the  adjoining  ramparts, 
and  thus  escape  the  fury  of  the  mob.  But  Nicholas  was 
so  absorbed  in  his  work  that  it  took  some  minutes  to 
rouse  him  to  a  sense  of  his  danger  ;  and  just  as  he  began 
to  comprehend  the  somewhat  incoherent  speeches  of  his 
sister,  a  thundering  knock  at  the  door  told  them  that 
the  mob  was  upon  them.  "  Do  not  fear,  dear  Henriette," 
said  Nicholas,  folding  his  pale  and  trembling  sister  in  his 
arms ;  "  we  are  in  the  hands  of  God.  Only  I  pray  you,  if 
they  attack  me,  to  escape,  and  seek  refuge  at  my  uncle's." 

"  Never  ! "  I'eplied  Henriette,  now  recovering  herself; 
"  never,  Nicholas ;  we  will  live  or  die  together." 

During  this  hurried  colloquy,  the  noise  at  the  door 
continued ;  and  as  Nicholas  advanced,  to  demand  who 
so  roughly  sought  an  entrance,  the  timbers  gave  "way, 
and  the  crowd,  headed  by  Loup,  rushed  tumultuously 
into  the  passage.  Borne  back  by  the  impetus  of  the 
invading  mob,  Nicholas  and  his  sister  were  forced  to 
the  door  of  the  waxehouse,  and  there  they  stood  con- 
fronting the  lawless  multitude. 

On  all  sides  arose  the  cry — "  The  wizard!  the 
wizard !     Put  him  to  the  proof !" 

"  Patience,  good  people,"  cried  Loup  ;  "  and  before 
we  try  him  in  the  Rhone,  let  us  seai'ch  whether  he  does 
not  carry  on  his  body  some  devil's  mark,  which  will 
show  at  once  who  has  sealed  him."  So  saying,  the 
wizard-finder  approached  the  young  man ;  but  when 
Nicholas  saw  his  enemy  advance,  he  bade  him  stand, 
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and  threatened  to  knock  down  any  man  wlio  should 
touch  him.  Vain  threat !  Loup  and  several  of  the 
more  daring  miscreants  threw  themselves  at  once  upon 
the  defenceless  clockmaker,  and  bore  him  to  the  ground. 
As  he  fell,  Hem-iette,  who  had  been  separated  from  her 
brother  -n  the  confusion,  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and 
rushed  through  the  crowd,  making  way  where  there 
seemed  none  ;  she  sought  her  uncle's  house,  in  the  hope 
of  summoning  aid.  When  the  search  of  the  wizard- 
finder  for  the  supposed  evil  marks  proved  futile,  the 
wily  Loup  said,  "  We  shall  have  to  put  him  to  the 
proof  in  the  Rhone  ;  but  first,  good  people,"  added  he, 
pointing  to  the  clock,  "  we  will  destroy  all  these  works 
of  darkness." 

ITow  it  might  be  that  at  this  instant  his  captors 
loosened  their  hold,  or,   perchance,   love  for  his   clock 
was  even  greater  than  his  love   of  life ;  certain  it  is, 
that   when  Loup  and   his   comrades  advanced   to   the 
work  of  destruction,  Nicholas  sprang  up,  freed  himself 
from  those  who  held  him,  and,  rushing  into   the  ware- 
house, seized  a  heavy   smith's  hammer,   and,  standing 
with  his  back  to  tlie  great  clock,  prepared  to  sell  it  and 
his  life  dearly.     At  first,  startled  and  daunted,  the  mob 
stood  irresolute ;  then,  with  fresh  fury  and   raised  wea- 
pons, they  threw  themselves  upon  the  unfortunate  man. 
"VNTiilst  this  was  going  on,  Henriette  had  reached  the 
Fleur-de-hs  to  find  it  deserted,  and  her  uncle  ill  in  bed. 
Distracted  by  her  inability  to  obtaia  help,  the  poor  girl 
ran  back,  determined  to  share  the  fate  of  the  brother 
she  could  not  save.      But,  in  the  meantime,  unnoticed 
by  the  wild  mob,  which,  unable  to  joiu  their  companions 
in  the  house,  kept  swaying  backwards  and  forwards 
before  it  like  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea,  a  goodly  com- 
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pany  had  entered  the  east  gateway,  and  advanced  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  leader  of  the  party,  though 
dressed  in  a  simple  gray  riding  suit,  was  of  noble  mien, 
which  told  that  he  was  no  ordinary  traveller.  Glancing 
at  the  unusual  crowd,  his  brow  darkened,  and  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  he  called  to  his  followers,  saying, 
"  It  seems  well  that  we  have  returned  earlier  than  we 
intended,  and  that  our  detour  has  brought  us  to  the  east 
gateway  ;  our  presence  is  evidently  needed  here."  At 
this  moment  Henriette  was  rushing  across  the  road ; 
one  glance  at  that  dark  face  was  enough  for  the  girl. 
Regardless  of  the  charger's  hoofs,  she  threw  herself 
before  the  young  ruan,  and  cried,  "  Oh  help,  Sieur  de 
Bonval !  save  my  brother,  l^icholas  Lipp  !"  Without 
one  word,  the  nobleman  sprang  from  his  horse,  and 
forcing  a  passage  through  the  crowd,  followed  the  di- 
rection of  Henriette's  finger,  and  entered  the  house. 
When  he  reached  the  yard,  he  perceived  no  time  was  to 
be  lost,  for  though  a  circle  of  prostrate  men  lay  on 
the  ground,  felled  by  Nicholas'  stalwart  arm,  Loup  had 
just  got  behind  him,  and  had  raised  his  weapon  to  cut 
him  down,  when,  above  the  roar  of  the  angry  mob  arose 
the  Sieui'  de  Bonval's  cry,  "  Stop  !"  Had  a  thunder- 
bolt fallen  it  would  have  had  less  effect  than  that 
deep,  powerful,  well-known  voice.  Every  weapon  was 
lowered;  and  men,  so  lately  raging  with  fury,  turned 
tremblingly  towards  their  beloved  magistrate. 

"  Is  this  the  way  the  Lyonese  behave  when  my  back 
is  turned  ?"  said  he.  "  Verily  it  is  a  pleasant  greeting 
for  me !" 

"  But  the  man  is  a  wizard,"  cried  several  voices. 

The  nobleman  looked  at  Nicholas,  who,  worn  with 
fatigue,  was  leaning  on  his  msty  hammer ;  then  a  quiet, 
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contemptuous  smile  passed  over  liis  face  as  he  asked, 
"And  pray,  tow  has  your  wisdom  made  this  discovery  ? ' 
Loup  came  forward ;  and  though  his  heart  fell  within 
him,  and  he  quailed  before  the  piercing  glance  of  the 
magistrate,  yet  he  poured  forth  all  the  accusations 
against  Nicholas,  blackening  every  detail,  and,  to  the 
quick  observation  of  his  listener,  displaying  his  personal 

malice. 

"You  have  often  heard  me  say,  Master  Loup,"  said 
De  Bonval,  when  the  recital  of  aU  Lipp's  iniquities  was 
finished,  "  that,  if  aU  had  their  deserts,  the  witch-finder 
would  generally  suffer  instead  of  his  victim ;  but," 
added  he,  turning  to  the  crowd,  "you  will  trust  this 
matter  to  me.  I  will  examine  Lipp  ;  and  depend  upon 
it,  if  he  is  guilty  of  any  offence  he  shall  suffer  for  it ; 
if  he  is  innocent,  then  you  may  thank  God  that  you 
have  been  saved  from  a  great  crime.  As  for  these," 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  wounded  men,  who  had  risen 
from  the  ground,  "  they  have  had  punishment  enough  ; 
but  you,  Master  Loup,  must  be  kept  in  custody  until  I 
have  sifted  the  events  of  this  day."  When  he  had 
finished  speaking,  the  crowd,  fickle  as  the  wind,  shouted, 
"  Lono'  live  the  Sieur  de  Bonval,  the  wise  magistrate  of 
Lyons,"  and  then,  like  a  fall  of  snow  beneath  a  brilliant 
sun,  they  melted  away,  and  returned  quietly  to  their 
homes. 

De  Bonval,  having  despatched  Loup  in  custody  of 
some  of  his  servants,  sent  a  message  to  the  chief  mili- 
tary authority,  desiring  him  to  send  a  guard  of  soldiers  to 
protect  the  clockmaker's  house.  When  these  measures 
had  been  taken,  he  asked  Nicholas  to  explain  the  reason 
of  the  late  excitement.  The  Swiss  gladly  related  his 
early  history,  his  hopes  and  aspirations.     He  told  of  his 
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clock,  and  its  gradual  progress,  and  how  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  terrified  child  had  led  to  that  day's  dis- 
turbance. Then,  at  the  bidding  of  the  magistrate,  he 
displayed  the  machinery,  going  over  every  part,  and 
explaining  the  intention  of  each  to  his  inteUigent  Hs- 
tener.  When  he  had  concluded,  De  Bonval  shook  him 
warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  You  -utU  be  an  honour  to  Lyons,  Master  Nicholas," 
said  he.  '•  I  have  been  to  Strasbourg  and  seen  the  clock 
which  first  excited  your  mechanical  ambition.  Thankftd 
indeed  am  I  that  an  unforeseen  accident  brought  me  here 
just  at  a  time  when  a  moment's  delay  would  have  beenfatal 
to  you.  I  owe  you  a  private  debt  of  gratitude,"  added  he, 
smiling,  "  for  the  rescue  of  the  Lady  d'Anville,  which, 
it  seems,  was  one  of  your  crimes,  and  as  a  magistrate  I 
shall  owe  you  a  public  debt  for  enriching  this  good  city 
with  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  ingenious  clocks  in 
the  world.  To-night  I  shall  leave  a  guard  before  your 
hotise,  and  to-morrow  at  noon  I  will  be  here  with  the 
dignitaries  of  the  cathedral  and  my  fellow-magistrates, 
that  you  may  explain  to  them  the  wonders  of  your 
workmanship,  and  obtain  at  once  not  only  the  sanction 
of  the  State  but  also  that  of  the  Church. 

The  guard  had  by  this  time  arrived,  and  the  young 
nobleman,  grivinor  orders  that  it  should  remain  in  front 
of  the  house,  took  a  kind  and  gracious  farewell  of  the 
Lipps,  and  pursued  his  way  to  his  palace.  When  the 
brother  and  sister  were  left  alone,  they  threw  them- 
selves into  each  others  arms,  but  quickly  overcoming 
their  natural  emotion,  they  hastened  to  reheve  their  poor 
uncle's  mind.  When  they  got  to  the  Fleui'-de-lis,  Lucie 
had  just  retomed,  and  she  heard  in  one  breath  of  their 
l*te  peril  and  present  safety.     As  to  Maitre  Jacques, 
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whose  temper  was  not  improved  by  a  fit  of  tlie  gout,  he 
threatened  to  turn  everj-  servant  out  of  the  inn  for  hav- 
ing dared  to  join  the  attack  upon  his  nephew,  and  it 
was  only  by  Nicholas  pleading  hard  in  their  favour  that 
the  menials,  who  had  been  drawn  more  by  curiosity 
than  malice,  were  forgiven,  and  peace  was  at  length 
restored. 


III. 

The  rest  of  that  eventful  day  was  spent  by  Nicholas  in 
unremitting  toil.  Far  into  the  night  did  he  work  to 
prepare  his  clock  for  the  inspection  of  the  authorities 
on  the  following  day,  and  at  early  morn  he  was  again 
busied  with  the  final  details.  Nor  was  Henriette  less 
actively  employed,  though  in  a  more  domestic  manner, 
in  setting  the  house  in  order  after  the  late  confusion, 
and  removing  all  ti-aces  left  by  the  lawless  mob.  When 
Lucie  Morin  came  she  found  Henriette  still  busy,  but 
Nicholas  had  finished  his  task,  and  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  warehouse  in  a  fever  of  impatience,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  important  personages  who  were 
to  decide  the  fate  of  his  clock.  Lucie  proflCTed  a  request 
to  sec  the  wonderful  piece  of  workmanship  wlaich  had 
nearly  cost  Lipp  his  Hfe,  and  he,  glad  of  some  occupa- 
tion to  pass  the  time,  showed  it  all  to  his  cousin,  and 
explained  the  different  parts,  for  hitherto  the  warehouse 
had  been  forbidden  ground  even  to  his  sister.  Never 
had  speaker  a  better  auditor.  We  have  said  before  that 
the  abstracted  clockmaker  had  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  heart  of  his  gentle  cousin,  and  as  she  looked  at 
his  earnest  face  and  sparkling  eye,  there  was  nothing  in 
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the  world  of  wliich  she,  with  her  vroman's  faith,  did  not 
think  him  capable  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  two  facts 
suddenly  presented  themselves  to  Nicholas'  mind :  the 
first  was,  that  his  cousin's  eyes  were  soft  and  beautiful, 
tender  withal,  and  sweet  to  look  upon  ;  the  second  was, 
that,  next  to  his  beloved  clock,  he  did  not  think  there 
was  aught  so  dear  to  him  as  Lucie.  And  puzzled  by  two 
such  new  ideas,  he  came  to  a  sudden  pause  in  his  dis- 
coui-se,  when  Henriette  came  running  in  to  say  that  the 
Sieur  de  Bonval,  and  a  goodly  cavalcade  of  priests  and 
nobles,  were  approaching  the  house.  So  Nicholas  roused 
himself  from  the  pleasant  dream  which  was  stealing  over 
him,  and  whilst  the  two  girls,  with  Pierre,  sought  refuge 
in  the  parloui-,  he  went  to  the  door  to  receive  his  visitors. 
The  Sieur  de  Bonval  kindly  greeted  the  clockmaker, 
and  then  introduced  him  to  the  various  dignitaries  in 
Church  and  State  by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  When 
this  ceremony  was  over,  Nicholas  conducted  the  party 
to  the  warehouse,  and  there  showed  them  the  clock,  and 
explained  the  object  and  working  of  the  machinery. 
Numerous  were  the  questions  put  to  him,  and  much 
obtuseness  did  the  right  reverend  fathers  and  the 
worshipful  magistrates  display,  so  that  it  required  all 
Lipp's  patience  and  good  humour,  and  the  Sieur  de 
Bonval's  help,  to  give  them  any  tolerably  clear  notions 
on  the  subject ;  but  at  last  the  difficult  work  was  thus 
far  effected,  that  Nicholas  received  the  approbation  of 
all  present,  and  the  priests  were  so  anxious  that  the 
erection  of  the  clock  in  the  cathedral  should  be  com- 
menced  at  once,  that  they  might  see  it  in  fuller  per- 
fection than  the  limited  space  of  the  warehouse  per- 
mitted, that  they  fixed  the  following  day  for  Nicholas 
to  begin  the  work;  and  he,  only  too  glad  that  there 
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should  be  no  delay,  engaged  to  devote  himself  night 
and  day  to  its  completion.  He  then  respectfully 
thanked  the  authorities  for  the  promptness  with  which 
they  had  come  to  inspect  his  clock,  and  the  kind  manner 
in  which  they  had  accorded  him  their  patronage. 

When  the  rest  of  the  party  had  departed,  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral  lingered  behind  to  ask  Lipp  if 
he  had  not  a  blind  brother  who  possessed  great  musical 
talent,  as  he  had  heard  of  his  beautiful  singing  from  a 
servant  who  had  been  to  the  Fleur-de-lis.  Nicholas 
called  his  brother,  and  desired  him  to  give  the  priest  a 
specimen  of  his  skill,  and  so  enchanted  was  the  canon 
with  the  voice  of  the  blind  boy,  that  he  offered  to  take 
him  into  his  own  house  and  appoint  him  one  of  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral.  Xow  Pierre's  greatest  pleasure 
had  been  to  wander  about  the  cathedral  Hstening  to 
the  sweet  voices  of  the  choir,  and  when  he  was  asked  to 
join  that  choir,  he  could  scarcely  believe  his  good  for- 
tune, and  gladly  accepted  the  canon's  offer,  only  peti- 
tioning for  the  privilege  of  spending  one  day  in  the 
week  at  home  ;  which  was  so  arranged. 

We  ■will  pass  over  the  next  few  weeks,  duinng  which 
Pierre  went  to  the  house  of  his  patron,  and  Ificholas, 
with  many  men  under  him,  was  hard  at  work  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John.  Every  facility  was  afforded, 
and  funds  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  to  enable  him  to 
render  the  outer  case  of  the  clock  worthy  of  the  inge- 
nuity of  its  mechanism.  Nor  was  Nicholas  slow  to 
avail  himself  of  this  help,  for  he  called  into  requisition 
the  services  of  the  best  painters  and  carvers  in  the  city, 
and  caused  the  whole  of  the  figures  to  be  richly  gilded 
and  illuminated.  At  last  the  work  was  complete,  and  a 
a   solemn   onening    and   dedication  of  the   clock  was 
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appointed  to  take  place,  after  the  morning  service  on 
the  24th.  of  June — St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day. 

It  was  a  gay  midsnniniei''s  morning,  and  Jacques 
Morin,  recovered  from  his  attack,  dressed  himself  in  his 
best,  and  accompanied  by  his  daughter  and  niece,  two 
of  the  prettiest  girls  in  Lyons,  went  early  to  the  cathe- 
dral and  attended  the  service,  where  his  ears  were 
charmed  by  the  sweet  singing  of  one  nephew,  whilst  his 
heart  swelled  with  emotion  at  the  thought  of  the  honour 
awaiting  the  other.  When  the  morning  service  was 
over,  he  took  his  seat  near  the  clock,  now  covered  with 
a  crimson  curtain,  and  there  he  awaited  the  procession, 
which,  forming  in  the  choir,  passed  down  the  nave,  and 
then  entered  the  aisle  in  which  the  clock  was  placed. 
By  this  time  the  cathedral  was  crowded,  and  soldiers 
were  placed  on  either  side  to  keep  back  the  eager  spec- 
tators, and  leave  space  for  the  approaching  display. 
And  a  very  striking  scene  it  was,  as  the  voices  of  the 
white-robed  choir  rose  sweetly  amongst  the  lofty  arches 
of  the  sacred  building.  First  of  all,  in  rich  dresses, 
came  the  great  official  ftmctionaries  ;  then,  with  the  noble 
Sieur  de  Bonval  at  their  head,  were  the  magistrates  ; 
next  followed  the  choir  and  inferior  clergy,  and  the  rear 
was  brought  up  by  the  archbishop  and  other  dignitaries 
of  the  cathedral.  When  they  reached  the  clock,  the 
archbishop  ascended  a  platform  erected  for  the  occa- 
sion, where  Nicholas  Lipp  awaited  him.  After  a 
short  service,  the  cm'tain  was  withdrawn,  and  sprink- 
ling the  clock  with  holy  water,  the  archbishop  turned  to 
the  people  and  announced  that  the  work  of  Nicholas 
Lipp  was  consecrated.  He  then  called  the  clockmaker 
to  the  front  of  the  platform,  and  desired  him  to  show 
them  the  workmanship  and  intention  of  this  great  and 
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novel  instrament.  Wlieii  tlie  young  man,  pale  with 
excitement,  was  brought  forward  by  the  Sieur  da 
Bonval,  the  crowd  were  scarcely  able  to  restrain  their 
enthusiasm  ;  but  at  last  order  and  silence  were  obtained, 
and  then  Nicholas  began  to  exhibit  the  wonders  of  his 
clock. 

He  first  called  their  attention  to  a  series  of  seven 
figures,  each  appropriately  formed  to  represent  the  days 
of  the  week  ;  he  explained  that  every  morning  one  of- 
these  figures  took  its  place  in  a  niche,  and  there  con- 
tinued until  midnight,  when  it  disappeared,  and  the 
vacant  space  was  taken  up  by  the  figure  next  in  succes- 
sion. He  then  proceeded  to  show  them  the  memorable 
cock,  whose  first  attempt  at  crowing  had  nearly  cost 
liim  his  life,  and  explained  that  every  three  houi'S  this 
figure  was  to  clap  its  wings  and  crow.  This  he  now 
caused  it  to  do,  and  lo  !  immediately  a  door  on  one 
hand  sprung  open,  and  a  fignre  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
came  forth,  .whilst  from  another  door  on  the  opposite 
side  a  figure  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  with  white  robe  and 
gdded  wings,  advanced  and  saluted  the  Blessed  Virgin 
during  which  salutation  the  figure  of  a  dove,  emblema- 
tical of  the  Holy  Ghost,  descended  from  an  operdng  at 
the  top  of  the  clock,  and  rested  for  an  instant  upon  the 
Virgin's  head.  The  dove  then  returned  to  its  place, 
and  the  figures  retired.  When  the  side  doors  were 
closed,  another,  situa/ed  in  the  centre  of  the  clock, 
opened,  and  the  figure  Df  a  vested  priest  came  forth, 
and  raising  its  hands  appeared  to  give  a  benediction  to 
the  people,  and  then  also  retired.  When  Nicholas  had 
concluded  his  explanation,  and  shown  all  the  move- 
ments of  his  clock,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  admiring 
crowd  knew  no  bounds,  and  the  cathedral  rang  with 
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shouts  of  "  Long  live  Nicholas  Lipp,  the  wise  clock- 
maker  of  Lyons !" 

When  sUence  was  restored,  the  archbishop  ex- 
pressed aloud  his  approval  of  the  clock,  and  ordered 
the  treasurer  of  the  cathedral  to  pay  Nicholas  a  yearly 
income  of  one  hundred  silver  crowns.  The  Sieur  de 
Bonval  then  appointed  the  15th  of  July  to  be  kept  as  a 
fete,  informing  the  crowd  that  the  magistrates  would 
on  that  day  present  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the 
young  Swiss  in  the  great  Hall  of  Justice.  After  these 
ceremonies  the  crowd  dispersed,  Maitre  Jacques  closing 
the  day  with  a  feast  under  the  linden-tree,  to  which  he 
invited  his  friends  and  neighbours. 

Now,  whether  it  was  that  Nicholas,  having  left  the 
clock,  his  companion  for  the  last  two  years,  in  the 
cathedral,  or  whether  prosperity  and  good  fortune  open 
the  heart,  or  whether  Lucie  looked  particularly  engag- 
ing in  the  light  of  that  summer's  moon,  we  cannot  say, 
but  when  the  company  had  departed,  and  Nicholas  was 
standing  with  his  cousin  beneath  the  linden-tree,  words 
of  love  were  spoken,  and  vows  exchanged,  and  Lipp, 
leading  the  fair  girl  to  her  delighted  father,  received  his 
blessing  on  their  betrothal. 


Their  happiness  the  next  few  days  was  marred  by  the 
sad  intelligence  which  flew  through  the  city,  that  the 
good  Sieur  de  Bonval  had  been  seized  by  a  sudden 
fever,  and  was  sick  unto  death.  None  were  more  con- 
cerned, at  the  iUness  of  the  young  nobleman  than  were 
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the  Lipps,  and  as  each,  day's  report  became  worse, 
Nicholas  felt  that  the  15th  of  July,  which  was  rapidly 
approaching,  could  bring  him  no  pleasure  now  that  his 
patron  was  hopelessly  ill,  and  he  would  gladly  have  de- 
cided not  to  present  himself  at  the  Hall  of  Justice  if 
he  had  dared  to  do  so. 

Early  in  the  morning   of  the  appointed  day,    the 
Morins  were  startled  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  Hen- 
riette,  pale  and  agitated.     She  told  them  that  ISTicholas 
had  just  been  carried  off  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  rather 
as  a  prisoner  than  as  a  man  whom  the  magistrates  were 
about  to  honour,     WhUe  they  were  considering  what 
might  be  the  meaning  of  such  a  summons,  they  saw 
Pierre  running  down  the   street  towards  Lipp's  house. 
Henriette  ran  home,  and  found  the  poor  blind  boy  feel- 
ing his  way  from  room  to  room,  calling  loudly  for  his 
brother.     She  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  and  asked  why 
he  wanted  Nicholas.     In  broken  words  the  boy  told  her 
that   as  he  was  standing  behind  a  pillar  in  the  cathe- 
dral, waitiag  till  it  was  time  to  sing  matins,  two  priests 
passed  him  unperceived,  and  he  heard  one  tell  the  other 
that  the  magistrates,  jealous  lest  Lipp  might  construct 
a  better  clock  for  some  other  to^ra,  had  decided  to  put 
his  eyes  out  that  day,  though  at  the  same  time  they  in- 
tended to  reward  him  liberally  with  money.     As  she 
listened,  Henriette  became  deadly  pale,  but  her  brother's 
dano-er  roused  her  love  and  womanly  resolution,  and  she 
went  to  the  casket  where  Nicholas  kept  the  ring  given 
him  by  Lady  d'Anville,  then  led  her  poor  blind  brother 
to  the  Fleur-de-lis,  and  begging  him  to  remain  quietly 
with  Lucie,  she  told  the  Morins  the  peril  which  was 
impending  over  Nicholas,  and  proposed  that  her  uncle 
should  go  to  the  Hall  of  Justice  to  see  him  if  possible, 
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whilst  she  announced  her  intention  of  seeking  an 
audience  of  the  Sieur  de  Bonval. 

Morin  consented  to  his  part,  but  shook  his  head  and 
said  sadly,  "  The  good  young  nohleman  cannot  help 
you,  Henriette ;  he  must  be  dying,  as  they  say,  or  this 
wickedness  would  never  have  been  conceived." 

"  It  is  a  matter  greater  than  life  or  death,"  said  his 
niece,  and  without  farther  delay  she  set  off  to  the 
palace  of  the  magistrate. 

She  found  some  difficulty  on  her  arrival  in  gaining 
admission,  but  she  had  provided  herself  with  money, 
and  by  a  liberal  use  of  it  she  at  last  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  the  page  who  waited  on  De  Bonval.  Young 
Dubois  hesitated  when  she  entreated  to  be  permitted 
to  see  his  master,  for  though  he  allowed  that  he  wa3 
better  that  morning,  stni  the  medical  men  had  pre- 
scribed perfect  quiet. 

"  But  you  will  not  refuse  to  show  his  lordship  this 
ring?"  said  Henriette  with  a  beseeching  face. 

The  page  knew  Lady  d'Anville's  ring,  and  con- 
sented to  take  it  to  his  master.  He  entered  the  room, 
where,  on  a  low  couch  lay  the  poor  invalid,  whose  face 
bore  witness  of  the  sore  disease  through  which  he  had 
passed,  but  the  fever  was  gone  and  his  eyes  were  clear 
and  bright. 

"  A  pretty  damsel  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  my  lord," 
said  the  page,  "  and  when  I  refused  her  admittance,  she 
desired  me  to  show  you  this  token." 

The  face  of  the  sick  man  flushed  when  he  saw  the 
ring,  and  he  desired  that  the  person  might  be  brought 
to  him.  Henriette,  trembling  in  every  limb,  glided 
quietly  into  the  room,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  beside 
the  bed,  and,  clasping  her  hands,  said,  "  Not  for  a  light 
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thing  would  I  have  intruded  into  your  sick-room,  my 
lord,  but  the  Lady  d'Anville  gave  that  ring  to  one  -who 
saved  her  life,  to  use  if  ever  he  required  your  help. 

"  I  kaow  the  story  well,"  said  De  Bonval,  fixing  his 
dark  eyes  earnestly  upon  the  agitated  suppliant.  "  And 
what  does  Lipp  require  at  my  hands  ?" 

"  Alas,  my  lord,  this  is  the  15th  of  July  ;  they  have 
taken  him  away,  and  Pierre  overheard  some  priests  say 
this  morning  that  the  magistrates,  fearing  that  he  will 
construct  some  more  wonderful  clock  for  another  city, 
will  this  day,  in.  the  Hall  of  Justice,  cause  his  eyes  to 
be  put  out." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  De  Bonval,  starting  up,  "  what ! 
shall  such  deeds  as  these  be  done,  and  I  lie  here  like  a 
log?  I  will  go  forth  and  prevent  it.  Nay,  speak  not, 
my  faithful  page,  of  the  leeches  and  their  nonsense,  it 
would  be  better  for  De  Bonval  to  die  than  to  live  with  the 
stain  of  this  diabolical  deed  on  his  conscience.  Retire, 
maiden,  at  once,  trust  me  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  save 
your  brother.     God  grant  that  I  may  not  be  too  late  !" 

Henriette  immediately  left  the  room,  and  the  young 
nobleman  hastily  dressed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  page,  finding  that  his  master 
was  resolute,  ordered  a  chair  and  suitable  retinue  to  be 
prepared,  so  that  when  De  Bonval,  pale  and  trembling, 
but  with  set  face  and  frowning  brow,  descended  the 
staircase,  leaning  on  the  page's  arm,  he  found  all  in 
readiness,  and  having  entered  the  chair,  he  urged  his 
bearers  to  their  utmost  speed. 

We  must  now  see  what  had  befallen  Nicholas. 
Startled  he  certainly  was  at  the  mode  in  which  he  was 
summoned,  but  still  more  surprised  when,  on  reaching 
the  Palace  of  Justice,  he  was  pushed  into  a  cell  and 
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locked  up.  Here  lie  remained  some  time,  and  sad 
and  anxious  were  Lis  thoughts.  At  last  two  soldiers 
entered,  and  binding  his  hands,  they  led  him  through 
winding  passages  and  a  low  door  into  the  Hall  of 
Justice.  Lipp  saw  on  one  side  of  the  great  room  a 
man  whose  vocation  there  was  no  mistaking  :  he  wore  a 
red  woollen  dress,  his  ai"ms  and  neck  were  bare,  and  on 
his  head  was  a  small  black  cap.  He  was  leaning 
against  a  heavy  table,  upon  which  lay  a  coil  of  rope, 
and  at  his  feet  stood  a  small  furnace  filled  with  hghted 
charcoal.  Marking  all  this  at  a  glance,  and  shudder- 
ing, he  knew  not  why,  Xicholas  was  led  up  to  the  end 
of  the  hall,  where,  upon  a  raised  dais,  in  gUded  chairs 
of  state,  sat  the  magistrates  of  Lyons.  One  chair  alone 
was  vacant,  being  that  whereon  were  emblazoned  the 
arms  and  crest  of  the  Sieur  de  Bonval. 

When  the  prisoner,  for  such  he  really  was,  stood 
before  them,  the  senior  magistrate  arose,  and  thus 
addressed  him  : — 

"  "We  have  considered  your  case,  Nicholas  Lipp,  and 
the  undoubted  claims  which  you  have  upon  the  rulers 
of  this  city  ;  we  have  therefore  determined  to  make  you 
a  free  citizen  of  the  same,  and  from  henceforward  you 
wiU  receive  from  the  public  treasury  the  yearly  sum  of 
two  hundred  silver  crowns ;  but  we  feel  that  there  is 
danger,  as  you  are  so  young  a  man,  of  your  construct- 
ing some  other  clock,  perhaps  even  more  remarkable 
than  the  one  which  adorns  our  cathedral,  and  to  guard 
against  such  a  calamity,  we  have  decided  that  this  day 
your  eyes  must  be  put  out." 

The  clockmaker  started  with  horror.  "  Oh  deal  not 
so  hardly  with  me,  my  lords  !  I  will  take  the  most 
solemn  oath  which  tongue  can  frame,  never  to  touch 
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cloclcwork  again,  if  you  will  but  spare  me  my  eye- 
siglit." 

"Human  vows  are  often  broken,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, coldly  ;  "  besides  whicli,  the  authorities  of  other 
cities  might  carry  you  off,  and  by  the  fear  of  death  com- 
pel you  to  do  that  which  you  had  sworn  not  to  do.  So, 
executioner,  commence  your  duty  !" 

"  Xow,  for  the  love  of  Christ !"  said  Nicholas,  throw- 
ing himself  upon  his  knees  before  them,  "  have  mercy 
upon  me.  Take  my  life  if  it  pleases  you,  for  that  I 
would  not  plead ;  but  oh,  to  lose  God's  glorious  light, 
aud  yet  to  live,  is  more  than  I  can  bear." 

Vain  appeal !  The  yoimg  man  asked  compassion 
from  men  whose  narrow  hearts  would  not  open  to  his 
agonized  cry,  and  at  a  sign  from  the  chief  magistrate 
the  soldiers  took  hold  of  Nicholas,  and,  spite  of  his 
struggles,  succeeded  in  binding  him  firmly  down  upon 
the  heavy  table.  The  executioner  passed  a  linen  band 
over  his  forehead,  which  was  then  fastened  to  either 
side  of  the  table,  and  thus  the  poor  prisoner  was  left 
without  the  power  of  motion  except  in  those  delicate 
organs  which  were  now  to  be  destroyed. 

Nicholas  ia  his  many  ■wanderings  had  often  faced 
death,  for  those  were  stormy  times,  and  he  had  a  brave 
though  gentle  spirit,  but  never  had  his  heart  sunk  so 
deep  in  despair  as  at  this  moment.  He  could  hear  the 
action  of  the  executioner's  bellows,  and  the  crackling  of 
the  furnace  which  was  preparing  the  tools  for  this 
wicked  deed.  He  could  see  through  one  of  the  high 
windows  the  glorious  blue  of  that  July  sky,  and  he 
gazed  at  the  hght  of  heaven  which  stole  thi-ough  the 
fretted  stonework,  with  a  fall  heart,  feeling  that  it  was 
his  last  glimpse  of  sunshine,  until  the  darkened  life  be- 
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fore  him  should  be  over,  and  the  light  of  a  better  world 
dawn  upon  him.  Xo  hope  of  help  came  to  his  mind, 
but  recollections  of  his  native  country,  and  thoughts  of 
the  dear  faces  he  never  more  should  see,  came  rushing 
over  his  soul  like  a  flood,  and  tears  dimmed  his  eyes, 
bringing  the  shades  of  twilight  where  night  itself  was 
so  soon  to  fall. 

In  the  meantime,  with  deliberate  care,  the  executioner 
stooped  down  to  the  furnace,  and  blew  the  charcoal  up 
to  a  white  heat :  the  sparks  flew  out,  and  no  sound  was 
heard  in  the  hall  save  the  roar  of  the  fire.  At  last 
the  preparations  were  complete,  and  the  man,  arming 
himself  with  a  thick  glove,  took  one  of  the  red-hot  irons 
in  his  hand.  At  this  instant  the  grand  door  of  the  hall 
was  thrown  open,  and  a  tall  figure  in  black,  followed  by 
several  armed  servants  in  a  well-known  livery,  glided 
in.  The  first  act  of  the  new  comer  was  to  stride  up  to 
the  famace,  and  with  a  vigorous  push  of  his  foot,  to 
send  it  some  yards  from  the  place  where  it  stood,  scat- 
tering the  charcoal  and  the  irons  which  hissed  and 
sparkled  on  the  damp  floor.  He  then  stepped  up  to  the 
heavy  table  and  bent  over  the  prisoner,  and  never  had 
sight  so  welcome  met  the  gaze  of  the  Sieur  de  Bonval 
as  the  open  tear- dimmed  glance  of  Nicholas  Lipp's 
uninjured  blue  eyes. 

"  Now  God  be  blessed,"  said  he,  di-awinghis  dagger, 
and  cutting  away  the  bands  which  held  the  unfortunate 
clockmaker.  "  I  feared  I  might  be  too  late,  and  sooner 
would  I  have  lost  my  right  hand  than  that  this  cruel 
wrong  should  have  been  done  to  thee,  my  poor  fellow." 
As  Nicholas  with  bounding  heart  sprang  from  the  table, 
his  patron  put  his  dagger  as  if  by  accident  into  the 
young  man's  hand,  and  then  drawing  himself  ap  to  his 
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full  height,  with  heavy  brow  and  curled  lip,  the  yotmg 
noble  strode  up  the  hall  to  confront  his  discomfited 
colleagues. 

Now  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  there  was  not  one  of 
those  most  honourable  men  who  did  not  shake  in  his 
gilded  chair  before  the  gaze  of  the  incensed  De  Bonval. 
Besides  which,  they  were  none  of  them  at  first  quite 
sure  whether  they  had  flesh  and  blood  standing  before 
them,  or  only  the  ghost  of  the  magistrate.  So  dire 
had  been  the  reports  of  his  illness,  so  ghost-like  did  he 
appear,  with  his  thin  pale  face  and  emaciated  figure  on 
which  the  black  velvet  dress  hung  in  heavy  folds,  that 
their  superstitious  hearts  sank  down,  and  they  listened 
with  'bated  breath  to  his  hollow  voice. 

"  A  truly  noble  reward  you  have  invented,  gentle- 
men, for  this  worthy  man ;  and  I  think  it  very  hard  that 
you  have  not  summoned  me  to  take  my  share  of  renown 
for  this  glorious  deed." 

"  We  were  told  that  you  were  too  ill,  my  lord  of 
Bonval,"  said  the  chief  magistrate,  "to  attend  to  affairs 
of  state." 

"  At  any  rate  you  might  have  tried  whether  I  would 
not  come  when  you  did  call  me,  or  have  asked  whether 
I  would  not  ratify  this  contemplated  deed  of  yours." 

"  We  acted  as  we  deemed  best  for  the  honour  of  tliis 
great  city,"  said  the  magistrate  with  an  offended  air; 
"  the  claims  of  a  weak  humanity  sink  into  insignificance 
when  compared  to  the  duty  of  preserving  to  Lyons  the 
pre-eminence  she  now  enjoys  in  the  possession  of  this 
clock,  and  to  keep  this  pre-eminence  we  deemed  it  right 
to  deprive  Lipp  of  the  use  of  his  eyes." 

"  A  very  slight  deprivation,  truly,"  rephed  De  Bon- 
val ;]  "  but  has  it  never  struck  you,   my  fellow-magis- 
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trates,  tliat  the  clock  ■will  require  care  and  attention  ? 
Suppose  it  should  get  out  of  order,  suppose  it  should 
stop,  who  but  he  who  constructed  it  would  be  able  to 
put  it  right  again  ?" 

The  magistrates  looked  at  each  other  in  blank  dis- 
may.    This  was  an  idea  which  had  never  presented  itself  ^^ 
to  their  minds  before.      If  the  clock  would  not  go,  the,  ^M 
renown   derived  from  its  possession  would,  and   then 
what  would  be  said  of  the  wise  rulers  who  had  disabled 
the  only  man  capable  of  setting  it  to  rights  ? 

The  Sieur  de  Bonval  had  watched  the  perplexed 
countenances  before  him  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 
"  Come,"  said  he,  graciously,  "  there  has  evidently  been 
some  mistake  ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
the  first  to  wish  it  rectified.  We  are  sure  that  you  acted 
for  the  best,  and  that  you  had  the  honour  of  the  city  at 
heart ;  and  now  that  we  have  considered  the  difficulties 
of  the  case,  let  us  agree  to  bind  ISTicholas  Lipp  to  us  for 
life,  by  appointing  him  chief  clockmaker  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Lyons,  so  shall  we  preserve  our  clock  in  full 
perfection,  and  the  maker  thereof  will  keep  his  eye- 
sight." 

The  magistrates,  with  reheved  hearts,  heard  De  Bon- 
val's  words,  and  were  so  thankful  to  him  for  having 
preserved  them  from  this  act  of  folly  and  cruelty,  that 
they  were  at  once  conciliated.  After  some  consulta- 
tion, they  agreed  to  appoint  another  day  for  a  pnbhc 
acknowledgment  of  Lipp's  services,  when  his  patron 
should  be  recovered  sufficiently  to  preside  over  its  cele- 
bration, and  Lipp,  kneehng  down,  swore  solemnly,  on 
De  Bonval's  cross-handled  sword,  that  he  would  never 
touch  clockwork,  save  for  the  service  of  the  city  of 
Lyons.     The  magistrates  then  proceeded  to    embrace 
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De  Bonval,  which  ceremony  that  nobleman  underwent 
with  tolerable  serenity,  and,  taking  a  gracious  leave  of 
his  colleagues,  he  passed  his  hand  through  Lipp's  arm, 
and,  followed  by  his  retinue,  left  the  Hall  of  Justice. 


h 
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When  the  door  closed  behind  them  De  Bonval  faltered, 
and  said  ia  a  faint  voice — ■ 

"  It  is  well  that  my  mission  was  so  speedily  success- 
ful, for  my  strength  is  fast  giving  way." 

He  leaned  heavily  upon  Lipp,  and  they  slowly 
descended  the  staircase  which  led  to  the  courtyard. 
Here  they  found  poor  Maitre  Jacques,  his  usually  jovial 
face  clouded  with  care ;  but  when  he  saw  his  nephew  in 
company  with  the  good  young  nobleman,  he  could 
scarcely  contain  himself  for  joy.  De  Bonval,  in  a  few 
words,  desired  him  to  return  to  the  Fleur-de-lis,  and 
relieve  the  anxious  ones  there  with  tidings  of  Lipp's 
safety,  but  he  said  to  the  clockmaker — 

"  I  shall  not  let  you  out  of  my  sight,  my  good  fellow ; 
you  must  share  with  Andre  Dubois  the  duties  of  my 
sick-chamber.  If  I  die,  he  will  care  for  your  safety ;  if 
IK7e,  we  shall  be  friends  for  life." 

Nicholas  looked  at  the  fragile  form  of  his  benefactor 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  walked  by  his  side  with  sad 
forebodings.  Alas,  they  were  too  well  founded.  De 
Bonval  soon  became  insensible,  and  when  his  eyes  unclosed 
there  was  no  meaning  in  their  glances.  Exertion  and 
touifement  had  brought  on  a  most  dangerous  relapse. 

For  seven  weary  days  and  nights  that  struggle  for 
life  went  on,  and  Nicholas  and  the  page  never  left  the 
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sick-room.  Death,  seemed  inevitable  ;  for  even  if  the 
fever  were  subdued,  how  was  it  possible  that  the  beloved 
patient  could  have  strength  enough  to  rally  ?  But  at 
last,  when  hope  had  nearly  left  the  minds  of  the  anxious 
watchers,  a  favourable  change  took  place,  and  slowly 
but  surely  the  sufferer  retraced  his  steps  from,  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  In  a  few  weeks  De  Bonval 
was  so  far  restored  that  he  dismissed  Nicholas  to  his 
own  home.  We  will  pass  over  the  joy  which  prevailed 
at  the  Meur-de-lis  when  the  clockmaker  entered,  bear- 
ing the  good  tidings  of  his  patron's  recovery,  and  as  his 
relatives  heard  for  the  first  time  how  narrowly  he  had 
escaped  from  the  danger  which  had  threatened  him, 
blessings  full  and  deep  were  showered  by  all  upon  his 
noble  preserver. 

Now  the  Sieur  de  Bonval  possessed  great  tact,  and 
no  sooner  was  he  able  to  resume  his  public  duties  than 
he  gently  advised  the  magistrates  to  keep  a  strict  silence 
as  to  the  peril  which  Nicholas  Lipp  had  run  from  their 
folly.  Afraid  of  the  indignation  of  all  men,  and  still 
more  of  their  ridiciJe,  they  agreed  most  thankfally  to 
follow  De  Bonval's  advice,  and  having  bribed  such 
oflS.cials  as  were  present,  the  citizens  in  general  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  though  there  were  some  slight 
rumours  that  before  the  sun  of  fortune  shone  so  brightly 
upon  him,  Lipp's  sky  had  not  been  cloudless. 

Once  more  the  clockmaker  appeared  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  with  a  shudder  again  stood 
where  only  six  weeks  before  he  had  pleaded  in  vain  for 
mercy.  But  now  the  doors  were  open,  and  the  people 
in  hohday  costume  were  present,  and  amid  the  cheers  of 
i,he  assembled  populace,  the  Sieur  de  Bonval,  in  the  name 
of  his  fellow-magistrates,  presented  Nicholas  with  the 
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fveedom  of  the  city,  gave  to  him  and  his  heirs  the 
haunted  house,  and  appointed  him  conservator  of  his 
clock,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred  crowns  a-year. 
Nicholas  bowed  low  over  the  hand  of  the  good  young 
lord  as  he  received  the  legal  documents  which  secured 
to  him  these  rewards.  A  tear  fell  on  that  kindly  hand, 
for  Nicholas  had  forgotten  the  present  scene,  and  had 
gone  back  in  thought  to  that  dark  moment  when  hope 
had  forsaken  him  till  the  sight  of  his  benefactor's  face 
assured  him  of  rescue  and  safety. 

"  God  bless  you  for  ever,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  ; 
"  you  saved  my  lifs  once  ;  again  you  nearly  sacrificed 
your  own  to  spare  me  a  trial  worse  than  death ;  and 
now  my  life-long  service  will  feebly  show  the  gratitude 
I  feel." 

"  Hush  !"  responded  the  nobleman  gently,  as  he 
caught  the  words  inaudible  to  every  one  else.  "  Hush  I 
I  did  but  use  the  opportunity  for  good  which  God  gave 
me.  To  Him  be  the  praise."  Then  raising  himself,  he 
looked  upon  the  eager  crowd  and  said,  "  Our  worthy 
clockmaker  is  overcome  by  all  his  honours  ;  so  we  must 
thank  you  in  his  name  for  the  hearty  way  in  which  you 
have  approved  of  his  rewards,  well-deserved  though 
they  be,  and  in  my  own  I  invite  you  to  celebrate  tha 
day  by  a  feast  which  is  prepared  for  all  in  the  square 
before  my  palace." 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  the  crowd,  elated  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  feast.  "  Long  live  the  Sieur  de  Bonval,  the 
good  friend  of  Lyons.  Long  live  our  excellent  clock- 
maker."  And  with  continued  cries  and  radiant  faces, 
they  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  magistrate. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  as  the  celebrated  clock 
struck  nine,  and  the  quaint  figures  acted  their  severa- 
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parts  to  perfectiou,  the  wedding  cortege  of  the  Sietur 
de  Bonval  advanced  up  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  which 
was  crowded  to  excess,  and  directly  afterwards  came 
the  humbler  party  of  the  clockmaker.  The  two  couples 
knelt  at  the  altar,  and  together  received  the  benediction 
of  the  Church;  and  when  the  bells  of  the  cathedral 
pealed  forth,  and  the  people  shouted  with  joy,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  say  which  was  the  more  popular,  the 
good  Sieur  de  Bonval,  or  the  skilful  Messire  Lipp. 

And  thus  honoured,  Nicholas  pursued  his  happy  life. 
Henriette  went  to  take  care  of  her  uncle  at  the  Fleur- 
de-lis,  whilst  Lipp  and  his  gentle  wife  resided  in  the 
haunted  house.  But  they  pulled  down  the  large  ware- 
house, and  turned  what  had  been  a  barren  yard  into  a 
pretty  garden ;  and  in  a  few  years  little  feet  pattered, 
and  childlike  voices  rang  thi-ough  the  house,  and  men 
forgot  that  a  home  of  such  joy  and  peace  had  ever  been 
deemed  unfit  for  human  occupation. 

Throughout  their  lives  the  Lipps  found  fast  friends 
in  the  Sieur  de  Bonval  and  his  beautiful  wife.  In  all 
the  improvements  which  he  made  in  the  city,  in  his 
works  of  mercy  and  justice,  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
taste  and  skill,  the  good  magistrate  employed  Lipp, 
whom  he  loved  as  a  brother.  They  are  long  since  gone 
to  their  rest,  but  the  quaint,  motionless,  dilapidated 
clock,  still  remaining  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John,  has 
preserved  to  posterity  the  name  of  Nicholas  Lipp. 
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THE  MICE  AT  PLAY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOE  OF   "TILE  IIEIE  OF  KEDCLYFFE.' 


^ '  T  SAY,  aunt  Alice,  what  is  to  be  the  fun  this  time  ?" 
J.  cried  John  Lester,  a  stout  school-boy,  quite  as  tall 
as,  and  but  little  younger  than,  the  plump,  rosy,  young 
aunt  who  stood  in  the  hall  joyously  greeting  the  newly- 
arrived  party. 

"  It  is  something  famous,"  answered  his  eleven  years 
old  cousin,  Katharine  Barnes ;  "  the  aunts  have  been 
making  such  a  secret — " 

"  That  the  uncles  say  there  can  be  nothing  in  it," 
returned  uncle  Ernest,  a  young  soldier  of  eighteen.  "  The 
more  the  mystery,  the  less  the  result." 

"  We  are  to  hear  it  all  when  the  doors  are  shut  in 
the  evening,  and  the  mice  may  play,"  said  Kitty.  "  Will 
you  be  a  mouse,  uncle  Ernest  ?" 

Barnescombe  Hall  was  always  a  merry  place,  and 
especially  at  Christmas,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes  tried 
to  gather  round  them  as  many  as  possible  of  their  largo 
family.  One  daughter  had  married  so  early  that  the 
youngest  aunts  were  of  the  same  age  as  the  eldest  nieces, 
and  uncle  Ernest  counted  two  years  less  than  his  niece, 
Jane  Lester,  of  which  she  was  very  proud,  though  ho 
made  up  for  it  in  teasing  hei .     There  were  six  Lestcrs, 
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who  always  came  from  London  to  spend  Ckristmas  at 
BaniGscombe,  and  Mi'.  Barnes's  eldest  son,  wlio  lived 
in  the  village,  had  several  children,  but  the  only  two  of 
an  age  to  be  companions  to  the  Lesters  were  Edward 
and  Kitty.  The  rest  of  the  present  party  consisted  of 
the  third  son,  Henry,  with  his  young  wife,  her  sister, 
and  two  little  children,  whom  Kitty  Barnes  considered 
to  be  "  too  small  to  be  of  any  use." 

Such  a  large  and  merry  set  of  young  ones  would 
have  been  too  much  for  the  endurance  of  any  one  old 
enough  to  heed  a  noise,  if  there  had  not  been  a  great 
back  drawing-room,  with  folding-doors,  which  grandpapa 
used  to  shut  upon  the  laughing  party,  saying,  with  a 
wink  of  his  good-humoured  eye,  "  There,  young  folks, 
have  it  your  own  way  ;  when  the  cat's  away  the  mice  may 
play."  Hence  the  Barnescombe  fashion  had  been  to 
call  the  back  drawing-room  the  Mouse-trap,  and  all 
that  haunted  it  the  Mice.  These,  the  young  people  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  their  especial  set,  and  to  love  mirth 
and  holiday-making.  Some  of  them  could  hardly  imagine 
anything  more  melancholy  than  being  "  too  old  to  be  a 
Mouse." 

While  the  late  dinner  was  going  on,  there  was  great 
excitement  among  the  lesser  Mice,  who  were  waiting 
for  the  elders  to  come  out.  Kitty  was  sure  that  aunt 
Fanny  had  been  writing  something  for  them — a  play, 
she  thought ;  when  her  brother  Edward  said  he  hoped 
it  would  be  "Blue  Beard,"  and  proceeded  to  get  up  a 
private  rehearsal  by  insisting  on  hooking  up  little  Lucy 
Lester  and  his  sister  Mary  by  their  plaits  of  hair,  to 
which  they  objected  so  decidedly,  that  Kate,  with  all 
Grertrude's  help,  had  a  hard  matter  to  cause  the  peace 
to  be  kept. 
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"  Oh  dear  !"  said  Eatty,  "  I  wish  annt  Fanny  vronld 
write  something  that  would  make  all  these  boys  quiet  aU 
the  hohdays." 

"  Nobody  has  ever  written  that  yet,"  said  Gertrude, 
disconsolately. 

"  Nor  ever  will,"  said  Edward,  endeavouring  to  hang 
himself  by  the  feet  to  the  chimney-piece. 

The  party  coming  in  from  the  dining-room  were  a 
welcome  sight  to  Ivate,  who  began  to  bustle  about  in  a 
great  state  of  activity  to  clear  out  of  the  Mouse-trap  all 
who  were  not  ilice,  and  to  hunt  in  those  who  were. 
Graudmamma  was  telling  aunt  Alice  about  a  note  that 
was  to  be  written,  when  finding  a  piteous  pair  of  im- 
ploring eyes  fixed  on  her,  though  the  little  messenger 
durst  not  speak,  she  was  kind  enough  to  finish  ofi"  in 
haste  ;  while  aunt  Jessie,  otherwise  Mrs.  Hemy  Barnes, 
had  been  almost  dragged  out  of  the  Mouse-trap  by  a 
young  one  on  either  side,  in  spite  of  her  laughing  en- 
treaties, before  aunt  Fanny  looked  up  and  declared  that 
she  was  to  stay,  for  she  was  particularly  wanted. 

The  door  was  shut  at  last,  and  nothing  was  wrong 
but  that  uncle  Ernest  was  acting  grown-up  gentleman  in 
the  dining-room,  and  to  have  hiai  cease  to  be  a  Mouse 
Tvoxdd  be  too  dreadful  !  Half  the  fun  would  be  gone. 
Also  aunt  Ahce  went  to  the  little  writing-table  to  write 
grandmamma's  notes,  and  turned  her  back  on  them  all ; 
but  then  no  one  had  any  doubt  that  she  knew  all  before. 
Fanny  had  no  secrets  from  Alice,  and  if  Jane  Lester's 
round  face  of  stifled  fun  were  to  be  believed,  she,  too, 
knew  something  of  what  was  coming. 

"  Is  it  a  play  ?"  cried  all  the  children  with  one  voice. 

Aunt  Fanny  nodded. 

"  And  we  are  to  act  it  ?"     The  guls  danced  with  de. 
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light,  but  Jolin  Lester  made  an  odd  grunt,  and  Edward 
thereupon  suppressed  his  satisfaction  lest  it  should  not 
be  manly. 

"  Scene — the  Tower  of  London,"  cried  aunt  Fanny. 

"  Oh  !  then  we  shall  smother  the  Princes ;  that's 
fun,"  cried  Edward. 

"  I  won't  be  smothered,"  objected  Lucy. 

"  The  date  is  1340,"  proceeded  Fanny,  again  pausing. 

"  Oh !  the  time  of  King  Edward  III.,"  said  Kate, 
"  so  there  can't  bo  any  smothering,  Lucy." 

"  "What  a  hon-id  bore,"  said  Edward. 
'  Oh !  it's  all  going  to  be  improving  and  stuff,"  said 
John.     "  Come  along,  Edwaixl,  and  we'll  have  some  fun 
in  the  haU." 

"  For  shame,  you  idle  boys,"  cried  Jane,  angry  at  the 
rudeness  to  her  aunt. 

"  K'ever  mind,  Jenny,"  said  Alice;  "it  is  no  one's 
loss  but  theu's;"  and  she  turned  her  back  again,  and 
went  on  with  her  letter  so  quietly  that  the  boys  had 
a  great  mind  to  stay.  Indeed,  Edward  would  rather 
have  heard  the  play,  but  then  he  must  follow  so  big  a 
fellow  as  Johnny. 

"Go  on,  go  on,  aunt  Fanny,"  was  the  cry;  "is  it 
about  the  Black  Prince  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  aunt  Fanny;  "the  Black  Prince  \^as 
then  ten  years  old,  his  sister  Isabel  two  years  younger, 
then  came  Joan." 

"  Joan  of  the  Tower,  because  she  was  boi'n  in  it," 
said  Gertrude. 

"  Yes  ;  I  think  I  have  made  her  seem  rather  younger 
than  she  really  was.     And  after  her  came  Lionel  " 

"  Oh  yes  !"  said  Kitty,  "the  man  that  bothers  one  so 
about  York  and  Lancaster." 
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""Wc  will  not  call  on  Eatty  to  explain,"  laughed  aunt 
Fanny,  "  for  I  see  she  knows  whom  I  mean,  though  sho 
does  not  make  it  clear.  Poor  Lionel  is  innocent  of 
bothering  as  yet,  for  he  is  but  two  years  old.  Further, 
I  have  brought  in  Joan,  the  Fan"  Maid  of  Kent." 

"  "What,  she  whom  the  Black  Prince  married,  and 
Queen  Philippa  never  liked  r"  said  Gertrude. 

"You  know  whose  daughter  she  was  ?" 

"  Her  father  was  Edmund,  Earl  of  Kent,  the  young- 
est son  of  Edward  I.,"  said  Gertrude,  who  at  home 
was  sometimes  called  Miss  Notes,  and  aunt  Alice  rather 
comically  said,  "  Go  on."  Gertrude  went  on,  just  as  if 
she  were  reading  aloud :  "  When  poor  Edward  II.  had 
been  murdered.  Queen  Isabel  and  Mortimer  wanted  to 
bo  rid  of  him,  so  they  let  him  hear  a  report  that  his 
brother  Edward  II.  was  still  ahve,  and  showed  him'  in 
the  distance  a  person  like  his  brother ;  he  tried  to  get 
up  a  rising  against  the  rebels,  and  was  seized  and 
beheaded.  He  had  to  stand  half  the  day  on  the  scaffold 
at  Winchester  waiting  for  some  one  to  cut  off  his  head, 
and  at  last  a  criminal  was  forgiven  on  condition  that  he 
Avould  do  it." 

"Oh!"  cried  Kate,  "I  am  sure  Edward  III.  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that !" 

"No,  indeed!"  said  Gertrude,  "you  know  he  put 
Mortimer  to  death,  and  shut  up  Queen  Isabel,  the  she- 
wolf  of  France,  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough ;  and  ho 
was  very  kind  to  poor  Edmund's  children." 

'  So,"  said  aunt  Fanny,  "  I  thought  I  might  venture 
to  make  Joan  be  her  cousin's  visitor.  The  only  other  real 
personage  in  my  story  is  their  maiden.  Alexia  de  la  Mote." 

"  How  do  you  know  she  was  real  ?  What  a  pi"etty 
name '  " 
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"By  King  Edward's  own  account. book." 

The  cliildren  all  latiglied,  fancying  she  was  making 
a  joke,  but  she  told  them  in  earnest  that  our  kings 
and  queens  were  very  particular  about  their  household 
accounts,  and  that  their  household  books  are  all  safely 
preserved — a  very  good  thing  for  those  who  like  to  know 
how  people  lived  in  those  days.  "  For  instance,"  she  said, 
*'  I  can  tell  you  that  the  two  little  ladies,  Isabel  and  Joan, 
each  had  a  young  hare  given  them  by  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, and  that  they  gave  Ss.  4d.,  a  mark,  as  it  was  called, 
to  the  servant  who  brought  it." 

"  Oh,  what  fan  !  " 

"  And  that  they  gave  winter  shoes  to  their  servants, 
and  5s.  for  a  winter  coat  for  the  valet  who  led  Isabel's 
pony  when  she  rode  out." 

"  Then  she  must  have  been  a  nice  kind  girl,"  said 
Lucy.  "  But  have  you  read  the  account-books  yourself, 
aunt  Fanny  ?  are  they  like  mamma's  ?" 

"  I^ot  at  all,  my  dear.  They  are  on  rolls  of  parchment, 
and  are  kept  at  the  Record  Office ;  but  all  I  am  telling 
you  comes  out  of  Mrs.  Everett  Grreen's  book  of  the  '  Prin- 
cesses of  England,'  and  she  has  examined  them  carefdlly." 

"  Oh,  please  let  me  have  it !  "  said  Grertrude. 

''  Directly  ?  "  asked  aunt  Fanny,  pointing  to  the 
long  range  of  purple  volumes.  Gertrude  laughed  and 
listened  for  the  rest  of  aunt  Fanny's  preliminaries. 

"  You  must  know,"  she  proceeded,  "  that  before  1340, 
Edward  III.  had  formed  his  foolish  ambitious  scheme  of 
making  himself  king  of  France,  fancying  he  had  some 
right  from  his  mother.  To  annoy  France  the  better,  he 
made  an  alliance  v*4th  the  great  brewer  of  Ghent,  Jacob 
von  Artevelde,  who  had  helped  the  merchant  towns  of 
Flanders  to  rise  against  their  Count,  an  ally  of  Pranceo" 
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"  I  remember,"  said  Gertrude  ;  "he  made  Artevelde 
a  very  long  visit,  and  John  of  Gaunt  was  bom  during  it. 
John  of  Gaunt  and  Gant,  the  French  for  a  glove,  both 
are  called  from  Ghent." 

"  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  '  time- 
honoui'ed  Lancaster  ;  a  baby  in  arms,"  said  Fanny.  "  Do 
you  remember  what  happened  oa  his  birthday  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  !  King  Edward  won  the  great  sea-fight  of 
Sluys,  and  sunk  ever  so  many  French  ships.  The  French 
king's  jester  announced  it  to  him  by  saying,  '  Those 
cowards  the  English !  They  were  afraid  to  jump  into 
the  sea,  and  get  drowned  ! '  " 

"  Well,  though  Edward  began  his  campaign  so 
grandly,  he  did  little  more  for  the  rest  of  the  summer 
but  spend  his  money,  till  all  the  Queen's  jewels  were 
gone,  and  at  last  Edward  could  not  come  home  till  he 
had  actually  left  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  as  a 
pledge  that  he  would  send  money  to  pay  his  debts  in 
Flanders.  He  and  his  queen,  and  their  baby,  came 
across  in  a  little  ship,  and  lauded  on  the  Tower  wharf 
late  on  the  2nd  of  December,  though  I  have  made  it 
tlie  6th  in  the  play.  What  they  found,  when  they  came 
home,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  now  to  hear." 

The  ladies  all  settled  themselves  in  then*  places,  only 
some  small  feet  wriggled  a  little  in  an  ecstasy  of  expec- 
tation. As  to  the  gentlemen,  presently  the  door  opened, 
letting  in  uncle  Ernest,  and  behind  him,  appearing  some- 
wliat  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  looking  foolish,  John  and 
Edward,  who  had  probably  found  the  hall  cold,  and  the 
mammas  in  the  drawing-room  not  anxious  for  their 
company. 
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PEnSOA'S  REPRESEyTED. 


KING  EDWARD  III. 

EDWARD,  Prince  of  Wales. 

LIONEL. 

HENRY  DE  LA  MOTE,  an  Esquire. 

JOSCELINE,  a  War'.erin  the  Tower. 

QUEEN  PHILIPPA. 

^i^,^^!"  I  Princesses. 


JOAN,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent. 
DAME  GILLIAN  JUNEATINO. Nurse 

to  the  roval  children. 
ALEXIA  DE  LA  .MOTE,  ) 
CECILY  SAUCEBOX,      ) 

Attendants  iu  tiie  royal  ntirseiy. 


SCENE  I. 

Scene — An  upper  cliamher  in  the  Tower  of  London,  Alexl\ 

arranging  the  furniture. 

Alexia.  There !  methink-s  that  will  do,  and  Dame 
Gillian  will  be  satisfied.  Her  easy- chair  and  footstool 
in  order  due,  and  the  little  table  readv  for  her  savoury 
supper  !  My  brother  Henry  would  think  scorn  of  a  De 
la  Mote  fulfilling  such  menial  offices  to  such  a  one  as 
Dame  Grillian,  but  I  would  fain  avoid  rubs  with  her.  I 
would  that  the  Queen  were  at  home  once  more.  There 
is  strange  misrule  here  in  her  absence,  and  she  is  kind 
to  me.  Ah,  little  did  my  brave  fit  her  guess  at  the  lot 
of  his  widow  and  children.  Nay,  this  is  but  discontent ! 
away  with  it  !  (Sits  down  to  spin.)  I  may  well  give 
thanks  that  Henry  and  I  are  both  so  near  my  mother 
and  are  not  without  the  means  to  aid  her. 
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Enter  Cecily. 


Cecily.  All  alone,  Alexia  ?  And  the  room  readied 
up  ?  You  are  a  good  maiden,  say  what  Dame  Gillian 
vnil.  I  thought  she  would  have  come  and  rated  me,  but 
I  could  not  leave  my  new  hood  till  the  last  stitch  was 
set.  Stop  that  twirling  spindie  one  instant,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it. 

Alex,  (aside).  It  is  v/ell-nigh  a  cap  for  Jaqueminot, 
the  French  jester.  (Aloud.)  Truly  it  is  gay  and  bright. 
The  cherry-coloured  taffeta  minds  me  of  the  poppies  in 
the  harvest-fields. 

Cec.  Is  it  not  of  an  absolute  fancy,  gracmg  my  dark 
hair  so  well?  I  crossed  the  armoury  on  purpose  to 
behold  it  in  the  king's  grandsire's  great  steel  pohshed 
shield.  Ah,  now  fie  on  you,  Alexia,  to  be  about  to  say 
it  was  a  speaking  mirror  I  sought. 

Enter  Joscelixe. 

Josceline.  The  speaking  mirror  is  at  your  service, 
pretty  one. 

Gee.  (turning  her  lack).  Saucy  groom,  this  is  no  place 
for  you.     Be  off  with  you. 

Jos.  Nay,  if  you  came  for  the  speaking  mii-ror,  and 
found  it  not,  sure  that  were  enough  to  make  it  a  walking 
a.s  well  as  a  speaking  mirror. 

Gee.  As  if  I  took  four  steps  out  of  my  way  for  tho 
like  of  you.  No,  no  ;  I  needed  only  the  burnished  shield, 
far  better  than  any  Tower  warder  of  you  all,  for  that  at 
least  is  true  as  steel  and  always  in  its  place.  Off  with 
you,  I  say  ;  don't  you  see  douce  Mistress  Alexia  making 
becks  and  nods  to  me  that  rude  warders  may  not  be 
suffered  so  nigh  the  Princesses'  chambers  ? 

Jos.  Of  your  grace  a  few  moments,  fair  Mistress 
Alexia !  Hark,  Cecily,  if  that  scarlet  tower  on  your 
head  have  not  inflamed  your  temper — 

Cec.  I'll  not  hark  !  Dame  Gillian  will  be  upon  us 
uuon. 

Jos.  (pretending  to  go).  Well,  it  is  no  loss  of  mine, 
only  of  yours. 
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Cec.  (running  after  him).  Lei  me  hear,  let  me  hear,  . 
Josceline. 

Alex.  N'ay,  this  is  out  of  all  rules  ! 

Jos.  Never  fear  for  the  old  Dame,  Mistress  Alexia, 
I  left  her  fast  at  the  buttery  hatch,  in  discourse  with 
Peter  of  the  chamber. 

Cec.  {clapping  her  hands).  Good!  good!  safe  for 
half  an  hour  at  the  least. 

Alex,  (resolutely).  In  sooth.  Master  Josceline,  I  must 
pray  you  to  quit  us.  The  Lady  Mistress  would  be 
greatly  angered. 

Cec.  Hush,  Alexia ;  you  are  no  Mistress,  only  a  poor 
gentlewoman,  whom  she  dragged  from  the  mire.  Go 
on,  Josceline,  heed  her  not. 

Jos.  I  would  heed  you,  Mistress  Alexia,  but  that  it 
will  be  over-Hte  if  I  wait.  To-morrow  is  the  very  height 
of  the  show. 

Cec.  The  boy-bishop  at  St.  Paul's  !  It  breaks  my 
very  heart  not  to  be  there. 

Jos.  If  your  deeds  be  as  bold  as  your  words,  see  him 
you  shall. 

Cec.  Go  to  the  mumming?  walk  abroad  in  the 
streets  and  see  the  knights  in  their  plumes  and  spurs, 
and  the  dames  in  their  hoods  and  veils,  and  the  dancing 
and  the  music  ?  Oh  that  I  could  !  but  I  shall  only  go 
with  little  Lord  Lionel  to  the  top  of  the  White  Tower 
and  hear  the  merry  noise,  and  pine  to  be  among  them. 
I  thought  tending  a  king's  children  would  be  all 
feasts,  and  tilts,  and  tourneys,  every  eye  on  the  pretty 
babes. 

Jos.  Ay,  and  their  pretty  nurse,  I  trow ;  but  if  youi- 
tongue  runs  so  fast,  you  wiU  never  get  further  than  the 
top  of  the  white  tower 

Cec.  Make  speed,  then,  with  what  you  have  to  say. 
I  long  for  a  change,  for  since  their  graces  the  King  and 
Queen  have  been  in  that  weary  Flanders,  one  might  as 
well  be  shut  up  in  a  prison  at  once 

Jos.  IMercy  on  the  man  who  was  shut  up  in  a  prison 
with  you  and  your  tongue  ! 

Cec.  On,  then,  I  am  burning  to  hear  ! 
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"^os.  Briefly,  then,  I  mean  not  to  miss  the  sports  for 
any  absent  king  in  Christendom.  Sir  Nicholas,  the 
constable,  is  gone  to  keep  his  Christmas  "^^-ith  my  Lord 
of  Huntingdon  ;  the  Prince's  tutor  is  going  to  a  chapter 
of  his  order.  Our  sub-constable  has  matters  of  his  own 
to  heed  at  Westminster,  and  if  when  the  cat's  away  the 

mice  may  play 

Ccc.  So  much  for  you,  but  poor  me. 
Jos.  The  chief  graymalkin  is  absent. 
Ccc.  Shame,    Josceline.       What,     her     Grace     the 
Queen  ? 

Jos.  Nay,  nay,  I  mean  no  treason.  Kthis  mouse  that 
wearies  of  the  Tower  will  be  at  the  river  stairs  by  sis  of 
the  clock,  there  will  be  a  boat,  and  in  it  a  warder. 

Cec.  I  dare  not.     Dame  GilKan 

Jos.  Dame  Gillian  is  like  to  be  of  the  party  herself,  if 
Peter  lend  an  ear  to  her. 

Cec.  Like  enough ;  but  that  makes  it  worse  for  me. 
I  shall  be  left  with  the  children.  A  mumming  !  Oh, 
it  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  one. 

Jos.  The  boy-bishop  is  a  cordwainer's  son,  of  Lud- 
gate.  He  is  but  six  years  old,  they  say,  and  will  look  as 
grave  as  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  when  they  install 
him  on  St.  Nicholas-day.  But  there  is  to  be  a  dance  of 
salvage  men,  to  the  sound  of  a  ^Moorish  instrument,  be- 
hind him,  and  merry  feats  innumerable. 

Cec.  (clasping  her  hands) .  Oh,  were  it  not  high  treason, 
I  could  smother  those  children. 

Jos.  Sure,  Mistress  Alexia  could  tend  them  for  one  day. 
Cec.  Alexia  appertains  only  to  the  service  of  the 
TiOdies  Isabel  and  Joan ;  and,  moreover,  Dame  Gillian 
has  a  crudge  at  her  for  her  gentle  blood,  and  has  made 
little  Lord  Lionel  fear  her  so  much  that  he  slirieks  at 
the  very  sight  of  her.  No,  if  the  Dame  goes,  there  is 
an  end  of  it. 

Jos.  And  Ralph  of  Cornhill  will  never  credit    me, 

when  I  say  the  brightest  eyes  in  London  are  bet^veen 

the  four  walls  of  the   Tower.     Take  your  way,  ^laid 

Cecily.  .      [E-^'it. 

Cec.  (runnitig  after  him).  Josceline!  Josceline!    Oh, 
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lie's   gone,  and  Dame  Gillian  is  panting  up  the  steps. 
Oh  me,  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Enter  Dame  Gilllw. 

Dame  Gillian,  Fine  rule,  my  maidens.  A  free  entry  to 
all  the  warders  in  the  Tower,  forsooth.  I  promise  you, 
Mistress  De  la  Mote,  the  Qiieen  shall  hear  of  it,  and  we 
shall  see  whether  youi*  gentle  blood  can  save  you. 

Cec.  (aside  to  Alexia).  As  well  see  a  friend  here  as 
gossip  at  the  hutteiy  hatch. 

Dame  Gil.  What  are  you  muttering  there  ? 

Gee.  Oh  nought.  Dame  Gillian,  but  to  ask  Alexia  if 
your  pai'tlet  were  not  most  becoming.  There,  sit  at 
ease,  and  I  will  step  down  and  see  if  youi'  supper  is 
ready.  \_Exit. 

Dame  Gil.  Ever  twii'ling  that  spindle  !  Leaving 
poor  Cecily  to  toil  alone  !  You  think  youi-self  above 
doing  a  service,  I  trow  ;  but  I  tell  you,  when  the  Queen 
comes  home,  you  may  wish  you  had  made  a  friend  to 
bear  you  out  iu  your  shortcomings. 

Alex,  (rising) .  What  can  1  do  for  you  ? 

Dame  Gil.  Not  stand  mute,  with  your  hands  crossed. 
I  hate  such  meekness. 

Re-enter  Cecily,  with  a  servant  carrying  a  tray. 

Cec.  Here,  Dame,  is  a  supper  for  St.  Nicholas-eve. 
See,  eels  fried  in  butter,  and  a  tankard  of  Master  Peter's 
best  ale,  with  a  roasted  crab,  which  I  saw  John  Cook 
put  in,  at  my  deshe. 

Dame  Gil.  There  !  Well,  this  does  smell  sav^oury 
and  toothsome.  "  The  tankard  at  the  fire  !  "  (Exit 
attendant,  Cecily  leans  on  the  hacJc  of  Gilliai^'s  chair.) 
Excellent  eels. 

Cec.  And  the  ale.  I  doubt  me  if  the  King  drink 
better  abroad,  even  though  he  be  the  guest  of  a  brewer. 

Dame  Gil.  (with  disg^ist).  Jacob  von  Artevelde  !  A 
fine  pass  for  a  king  of  England  to  consort  with  a  brewer 
of  Ghent,  and  a  pi-ince  to  be  born  in  his  very  house — 
vat,  I  had  well-nigh  said.  I  shall  scarce  bring  m3-self 
to  take  in  my  arms  the  young  Lord  John,  as  they  call 
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liim.  My  nurslings  are  born  in  royal  palaces,  not  in 
brewhouses.  Some  fat  Dutch  vrow  for  his  nurse,  too  ! 
I  trow  she  shall  never  sit  down  in  my  nursery. 

Cec.  (aside).  She  is  no  foe  to  all  that  comes  out  of 
brewhouses.  (Aloud.)  It  is  hard  that  when  they  have 
palaces  enough  at  home,  they  should  go  to  sti'ange  lands, 
and  leave  their  poor  servant  only  the  dismal  lonely  walls. 
Dame  Gil.  It  is  wholesome  for  young  lasses  not  to  be 
gadding  abroad,  though  it  may  be  otherwise  for  such  as 
have  discretion, 

Cec.  (winking  to  Alexia)  .  Ai-e  you  going  forth,  Dame  ? 
Dame  Gil.  Even  so.  My  gossip  in  Cheapside  hath 
sent  to  tell  me  that  a  merchant  is  lodging  with  her,  who 
hath  some  marvellous  good  mantles,  and  other  wares, 
so  I  think  of  leaving  the  dear  little  ones  in  your  charge, 
and  going  forth  to  clothe  me,  so  that  I  may  make  a  be- 
coming figure  to  receive  their  graces. 

Gee.  Dame,  dear  Dame,  take  me  with  you 
Dame  Gil.  You,  child !     It  would  be  as  much  as  our 
life  is  worth  to  leave  the  childi'en.     You  must  take  your 
turn  another  time. 

Cec.  Another  day  there  will  be  no  boy-bishop,  ^xo 
salvage  men. 

Dame  Gil.  No  matter.  Kings'  children  may  not  be 
left  to  themselves  like  a  tinker's  brats. 
Cec.  Alexia  seeks  to  go  nowhere. 
Dame  Gil.  Why  should  she,  forsooth  ?  But  there, 
she  may  curry  favoui-  with  the  Lady  Isabel ;  but  my 
little  Lord  Lionel  would  scream  like  to  bring  the  Tower 
down,  if  I  left  him  to  her. 

Cec.  Then  take  Lord  Lionel  with  us. 
Dame  Gil.  The  wench  is  demented.     A  king's  son  in 
London  streets  !     It  would  be  a  matter  of  high  treason. 

Cec.  Let  him  not  Avear  his  surcoat  with  the  lions, 
and  who  should  know  the  darling  ?  Come,  he  will  be 
none  the  worse,  and  all  the  better  for  a  sight  of  the 
little  Lord  Bishop  in  his  mitre,  and  a  darling  boy-bishop 
he'd  make  himself.  None  will  be  the  wiser.  Master 
Peter  and  Joscehiie  will  keep  their  own  council,  and  none 
need  know,  save  Alexia,  who  is  always  well  natui'ed. 
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Alex.  I  know  not  that  good  nature  should  serve  in 
such  a  case. 

JJame  Gil.  (starting  up,  one  arm  aJcimho,  the  other 
hrnid  clenched).  -What,  complain  of  me.  qtiotha?  You 
viper,  say  it  again. 

Alex.  I  should  speak,  Dame  Gillian,  if  my  silence 
consented  to  what  ought  not  to  be. 

Cec.  Good  Dame,  dear  Dame,  heed  her  not.  She  is 
no  bolder  than  the  rest.  The  Queen  is  not  coming 
anon.  All  will  be  out  of  mind  long  ere  they  return, 
or  if  not,  would  her  Grace  credit  a  De  la  Mote  of  them 
all  against  Dame  Gillian,  Prince  Edward's  own  nurse  ? 

JJame  Gil.  Soothly  said,  Cecily.  Well,  to  bed;  but 
mind  you,  Mistress  Alexia,  Gillian  Juneating  is  not  the 
woman  to  be  hindered  of  her  will  by  aught  a  thing  like 
you  can  dare  to  say —  [Exit,  menacing. 

Cec.  (exit,  danciiig).  Xever  look  gloomy  on  it.  No 
liarm  will  come ;  and  when  the  cat's  away  the  mice 
must  play,  or  bite  off  their  own  whiskers  for  very  dulness. 


SCENE  II. 


Enter  Dajme  Gilliax,  stealing  on  tiptoe  across  the  stage. 

Dame  Gil.  Hush — sh  !     Let  me   but   go   ere   those 
saucy  wenches  come  forth.     None  can  gainsay  me ;  and 
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Cecily — (-4s  she  reaches  the  other  door,  Cecily,  hastily 
coming  in,  rwis  against  her.) 

Gee.  Lack-a-daisy,  Dame. 

Dame  Gil.  Fine  doings,  mistress.  Stealing  away  in 
early  dawn,  forsooth.  Running  against  your  betters  as 
though  you  never  learnt  what  manners  mean.  I  doubt 
me  my  spangled  hat  is  damaged  for  ever. 

Gee.  Not  a  whit,  Dame  ;  it  beseems  you  marvellously. 
{Aside.)  My  poor  hood.  But  she  is  soft  as  the  Queen's 
bed  of  feathers. 

Dame  Gil.  Her  Grace  shall  hear  of  it. 

Gee.  {with  spirit  at  first,  then  insinuating) .  Dame 
IN'urse,  you  have  said  that  oft  enough.  We  understand  one 
another,  and  know  that  I  could  teU  as  many  tales  as  you, 
did  I  not  love  you,  and  know  you  love  your  own  Cecily. 

Dame  Gil.  {mollified).  Tou  coaxing  puppet !  You  all 
know  how  to  come  over  mc.  Ah,  a  soft  heart  was  ever 
my  failing.     I  can't  deny  young  ones  a  gambol. 

Gee.  {aside).  Chieliy  when  they  have  you  in  their 
power,  and  will  take  it  whether  you  will  or  no.  {Aloud.) 
Come,  sweet  nurse,  you  shall  see  what  care  we  shall 
take  that  you  shall  be  well  seated,  and  have  mead  and 
hippocras  of  the  best. 

Dame  Gil.  Sdly  wench,  as  though  I  had  not  told  her 
it  was  business  that  took  me  out !  But  away,  ere  Lady 
Isabel  and  her  dainty  damsel  be  returned  from  the  chapel 
of  St.  Peter  in  the  Fetters,  or  the  little  ones  be  awake. 

Gee.  A  sight  of  Alexia's  grave  face  would  spoil  sport 
for  the  day. 

Dame  Gil.  And  wherefore,  I  pray  ?  The  daughter 
of  some  beggarly  knight,  she  trows,  that  she  and  her 
aunt  may  rule  the  Tower.  I'll  soon  teach  her  the  differ- 
ence-between the  Prince's  nurse,  and  her  father's  tar- 
nished old  coat-of-arms.  I  warrant  me  the  cook's 
cleaver  was  acquainted  Avith  his  spiirs. 

Lionel,  (within).  !Nuj-se !  Xui'se  !  Nurse  Gillian! 

Dame  Gil.  There,  the  child  is  awake.  If  we  are 
hindered  now,  it  is  all  along  of  your  long  tongue  that 
must  be  always  wagging.  Coming  !  Nurse  is  coming, 
darling  lordling.     Plague  on  him.     [_Exit  Dame  Gillun. 
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Lio.   (^withiii) .  Nurse  !  Nurse  ! 

Gee.  I  haye  the  upper  hand  of  Mistress  Nurse  Jun- 
eatmg,  however.  Now  is  my  time  {stealing  off,  when 
enter  Joan,  catching  her  dress). 

Joan.  CecUy,  Cecily !  where  are  you  going  ? 

Cec.  I  am  going  into  the  town,  sweet  Ladybird,  going 
to  buy  her  a  painted  poppet  and  some  comfits,  fit  for  u 
gracious  Kttle  princess  as  she  is. 

Joan.  Oh  let  me  go  too. 

Cec.  Nay,  nay,  Lady  Joan  must  stay  to  keep  com- 
pany with  Lady  Isabel  and  her  cousin  of  Kent,  and  if 
she  will  be  a  good  child,  Alexia  wHl  take  her  up  the 
White  Tower  to  see  the  pageant. 

Dame  Gilliax,  entering  loith  Lionel. 

Dame  Gil.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  Cecily,  you  must 
stay  with  the  child. 

Cec.  Nay,  Dame,  you  know  how  that  stands. 

Bame  Gil.  There,  my  own  sweetheart  !  Won't  he 
stay  with  his  own  lady  sister  ? 

Lio.  No,  no  ;  I'll  stamp  and  kick  if  j^ou  don't  take  me. 

Joa7i.  Nurse,  I  want  to  come  and  see  the  show. 

[_A  whistle  witlwut. 

Cec.  Hai'k,  Josceline's  signal ! 

[Breaks  from  Joan,  and  exit. 

Dame  Gil.  Grone,  the  giddy  pate  !  She  ^vdll  fall  into 
some  mischief  if  I  go  not  after  her.  Oh,  what  a  charge 
her  Grace  hath  put  on  me  to  keep  rule  among  these  light- 
heeled  wenches. 

Joan.  Nurse,  I  must  go ;  I  am  older  than  Lionel. 

Gee.  (entering  runjiing).  Dame,  Dame  !  Master  Peter 
vows  the  boat  shall  not  put  off  without  you.  The  Prm- 
cesses  will  be  here  anon.  Come,  now  or  never.  Bring 
Lord  Lionel.     Never  mind  the  girl.  [Exit. 

Bame  Gil.  (folloioing  ivith  LioxEL  m  her  arms).  Girl, 
gu"l,  you  forget  your  reverence  strangely  !  [Exit. 

Joan  (trying  to  reach  the  latch).  Nm-se,  nurse  !  Cecily, 
come  back ! 

Enter  from  another  door,  Isabel  and  Joan  of  Kent, 
attended  by  Alexu. 
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Isa.  "WTiat  ails  my  little  sister?  Come  and  tell  mo, 
Bweet. 

Joan.  They  are  all  gone. 

Isa.   Gone  where  ? 

Joan.  To  .see  the  boy-bi.shop.     I  want  to  go  too. 

Isa.  No,  no,  Joan.  Good  brother  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  saith  the  boy-bishop  is  bat  a  mocking  of  holy 
things.     We  have  naught  to  do  with  snch  things. 

Joan.  Why  does  Lionel  go  then  ? 

Isa.  Lionel  !     What  means  she  ? 

Alex.  Alack,  ray  lady,  Cecily  is  weary  of  the  lonely 
life  she  hath  of  late  led,  and  is  but  gone  to  see  the  revels. 

Isa.  And  Gillian  ? 

Alex.  Dame  Gillian  hath  business  with  a  merchant, 
my  lady. 

Joan  of  Kent.  And  they  have  never  asked  yourpleasure. 

Isa.  Ah  !  I  should  reck  little  of  that  if  they  had  not 
been  so  mad  as  to  take  Lionel  with  them.  Oh,  what 
would  my  mother  say  ? 

Joan  of  Kent.  Say  ?  why,  that  you  keep  no  rule.  In 
my  castle  at  home,  not  a  bower  woman  dare  cross  the 
court  save  at  my  bidding.  I  tell  you,  cotisin  Isabel,  I 
never  walk  forth  without  five  maidens  of  gentle  birth  at 
my  back,  and  my  grooms  of  the  chambers  before  me.  I 
scarce  know  myself  with  but  one  maiden  in  my  train. 

Isa.  You  are  older  than  I,  and  may  take  more  state 
on  you.  Here,  little  Joan,  will  you  hold  this  skein  for 
me  while  I  wind  off  the  silk  ? 

Alex.  Allow  me,  gracious  lady. 

Isa.  Thanks,  good  Alexia,  but  you  love  your  spinning, 
and  Joan  will  help  her  sister.  I  promised  that  my 
mother's  broidered  girdle  should  be  worked  ere  her 
j'ctum.  Cousin,  will  you  sit  and  work  Avith  me,  and 
Alexia  will  sing  to  us  ? 

Joan  of  Kent.  Work  with  my  mistress  away  !  Naj', 
verily,  I  had  rather  play  while  the  cat  is  away.  Waiting 
damsel,  bring  me  my  casket  of  jewels.  Methought  my 
gold  peacock  distilling  scented  water  needed  a  new 
emerald  in  his  train.  (Alexia  fetches  the  cashef,  and  stands 
holding  it  for  Joan  of  Kent.) 
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De  la  ifote.  My  poor  ra other  will  sm-ely  die  at  once 
if  she  be  disappointed.  If  the  noble  Prince  and  Princess 
be  so  gracious  as  to  give  you  license,  certes  no  harm 
coald  befall  them. 

Alex.  Ah,  brother,  the  pei'ilous  battlements  of  the 
White  Tower,  and  the  weapons  in  the  armoury  !  Little 
Lady  Joan  hath  twice  well-nigh  come  to  hurt  there. 

Ediv.  If  it  will  ease  your  mind.  Alexia,  I,  in  the 
name  of  all,  give  my  word  as  a  king's  son  that  none  of 
us  will  leave  these  two  rooms  till  you  or  some  of  these 
truants  be  retuimed.  My  lord  and  father  would  say  him- 
self that  you  ought  to  go.  Should  you  be  blamed  for  it, 
say  that  I  bade  you. 

Isa.  You  ai"e  safe  ;  Edward  can  always  prevail  with 
Gillian. 

Alex.  Thanks  untold,  sweet  lady.  Oh,  heaven  par- 
don me  if  I  err. 

Isa.  Wait  not  to  thank  us,  but.  Sir  Squire,  go  to  the 
leech  of  Charing.  Bid  him  from  me  to  visit  your  mother. 
Say  that  I  will  be  at  his  charges. 

Sdto.  Well  said,  sister  mine.  Away,  good  squire, 
lose  not  time  in  thanks. 

[Exeunt  De  la  Mote  and  Alexia,  with  low 
hows  and  gestures  of  gratitude. 


SCEXE  IIL 
Edward  on  a  cushion  at  Joan  of  Kent's /eef;  Isabella 
playing  tvith  JoAX  on  her  knee. 
Joan.  I  want  my  supper ;  it  is  dark. 
Isabel.  Here  are  some  more  comfits. 
Joan  of  Kent.  Let  me  have  some. 
Joan.  Cousin  Joan  has   eaten  up   all  hers   and  Ed- 
ward's too. 

Joa7i  of  Kent.  Do  your  attendants  ever  mean  to 
vouchsafe  us  their  presence  again?  This  is  the  strangest 
court  I  ever  knew  ;  warders  and  maidens,  constable  and 
lady  mistress,  all  trooping  off,  and  we  shut  up  in  prison 
hs-re  to  please  them.  I  promise  you  we  guide  things 
otherwise  in  our  earldom. 
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Edward.  When  I  have  a  court  of  my  own,  you  shall 
guide  it  for  me.    ' 

Joan  of  Kent.  If  I  w411.  "Would  I  go  to  your  savage 
princedom,  drink  goat's  whey,  and  eat  leeks  ? 

Edvj.  What  think  you  of  Windsor  ?  When  my 
father's  buildings  are  finished,  you  may  find  a  castle 
stately  enough  for  that  haughty  Httle  head. 

Joan  of  Kent.  I  will  be  chief  of  all  where  I  hold  my 
court.  You  must  conquer  a  fresh  kingdom  ere  I  come 
to  rale  with  you. 

Edw.  I'll  send  the  king  to  lay  his  realm  at  the  feet 
of  the  Lady  Joan  Plant  agenet  ? 

Joan  of  Kent.  In  fetters  of  gold. 

Isa.  Oh  no,  that  were  unworthy,  unless  it  were  to 
give  you  the  joy  of  unlocking  them. 

Edw.  My  captive  shall  have  no  fetters  save  his  word. 

Joan.  Sister  Isabel,  I  am  hungry ;  I  want  to  go  to 
bed  ;  I  want  Cecily. 

Isa.  Sister  Isabel  must  be  her  Joan's  Cecily  to- 
night. There  {sitting  on  the  rjround,  and  layinrj  the  child 
on  her  lap),  good  night  to  little  Joan.     Lullaby  (sings). 

[Knocking. 

TooM  of  Kent.  Hark  !  Avhat's  that  ? 

Isa.  Alexia  and  her  brother  returned. 

Ediv.  I  gave  them  the  key  of  the  postern,  which  I 
found  at  the  porter's  lodge.  This  noise  13  at  the  gate 
towards  thq,  river. 
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Isa.  A  messenger  sure  from  Flanders.  Is  there  no 
one  to  let  them  in  ?  l_K7ioching. 

JEdw.  "Would  that  I  could  look  out  from  the  armoury 
window. 

Joan  of  Kent.  Go,  then. 

Edw.  My  promise,  Joan. 

Joan  of  Ke  id.  Folly!  that  was  merely  to  satisfy  the 
wench  that  Joan  should  not  fall  over  the  battlements. 
What  harm  could  it  do  to  run  to  the  armoury  and  look 
out. 

Ediv.  The  gTeatest  harm. 

Joan  of  Kent.  Why  ?  what  fear  you  ? 

Kdiv.  To  break  my  word. 

Joan  of  Kent.  Pish  !  your  word  to  a  waiting  damsel. 

JSdw.  Let  it  be  to  whom  it  will,  it  is  not  to  bo 
broken.  {Knocking  repeated.)  Well  knocked  !  Do  you 
want  to  batter  down  the  old  Tower  ? 

[JOAX  OF  Kent  screams. 

Joan  of  Kent.  I  knew  it ;  it  is  a  plot !  They  have 
been  all  bribed  to  go  away  and  leave  us ;  and  now  the 
French,  or  the  Scots,  or  the  Saracens,  or  the  rebels  are 
coming  to  murder  us  all. 

Isa.  Hush,  hush,  little  one,  don't  cry.  Listen. 
What  think  you,  Edward  ? 

Edw.  French  nor  Scots  it  cannot  be,  or  the  city 
would  have  taken  the  alarm.  Rebels  ?  My  father  has 
none.     And  yet,  hark  !  \_A  loud  noise. 

Joan  of  Kent.  All !  a  crash !  the  gate  is  broken  in  ! 
Ah! 

Edw.  Oh  that  I  were  not  chained  to  this  room ! 
The  heir  of  England  caught  lurking  in  an  inner  chamber 
like  a  maiden  !  [^Knocking  again  conti nuonshj . 

Isa.  Nearer  !  they  are  at  the  inner  ward.  Edward, 
it  is  you  they  seek.  Hide  in  the  further  room ;  they 
will  not  care  for  us.  Nothing  wdl  matter  so  you  are 
safe.  Hide  !  none  will  know  you  ai'e  here,  and  we  "sviil 
never  tell. 

Joan  of  Kent.  Oh  yes,  let  us  all  hide ;  they  will 
think  I  am  the  King's  daughter  too.  Oh,  wliat  shall 
I  do? 
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Edtv.  Never  fear,  cousin.  The  King  has  othei'  sons 
besides  me,  and  they  will  gain  nothing  by  harming  you 
girls.     I  will  take  care  they  hurt  you  not. 

Isa.  Only  take  care  of  youi-self, dear  Edward;  heed  not 
us.     Tou  are  the  hope  of  England ;  it  is  you  they  seek. 

Joan  of  Kent.  The  door  is  down — feet—voices — ^they 
come — oh,  mercy,  mercy  ! 

Edio.  Go  back — ^keep  behind  me — the  room  within  ! 
Sweet  Isabel,  be  ruled. 

Isa.  Brother,  I  leave  you  not !  (Stands  beside  him,  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  little  Joajt  clinging  to  her.  J0A2J 
OF  Kent  starts,  and  screams.    Steps  witlwut.    Door  opens.') 

Joan  of  Kent.  Ah  !  it  is  tall,  it  is  dark.  {Hides  her 
face  in  a  choir,  Jcneeling.)  Oh,  good  master  traitor,  I'm 
no  king's  daughter ;  they  are,  but  I'm  not.  I'm  only 
poor  Joan  of  Kent,  whose  father  they  beheaded.  (As  she 
speaks,  enter  Qceex  Philippa  in  haste,  in  a  dark  mantle.) 

Joan.  Save  me,  save  me,  Edwai'd  !   (Clinging  to  him.) 

Edw.  My  mother!     (Isabel /Zie-s  to  her.) 

Queen  (embracing  Isabel).  Edward!  Isabel!  dear 
hearts,  you  are  safe  then.  How  is  all  this,  my  Httle  Joan  r 

Joan  (hanging  on  Ed'.vard,  crying  and  struggling).  Go 
away  ;  make  him  go  ;  don't  let  him  touch  me. 

Edw.  Him  !  See,  silly  one,  see,  it  is  your  own  sweet 
mother.     (Queen  throws  off  her  mantle.) 

Isa.  LooK  up,  Joan,  the  dark  cloak  is  gone  now. 
Have  you  forgotten  our  dear  mother  ? 

Qricen  (as  Joan  lets  herself  be  embraced,  and  seated  on 
her  knee).  Little  rogue  !  I  fear  she  knows  me  not  yet. 
But  she  is  well  grown ;  and  you,  my  Edward,  will  sure 
reach  your  father's  stature.  Isabel,  my  chdd,  how  pale 
and  trembling  yon  are.     Give  me  your  hand;  how  cold. 

Joan  of  Kent  (who  has  meantime  recovered  and  shaken 
out  her  dress,  comes  forward,  curtseying).  Greet  you  well, 
fair  aunt. 

Queen  (holding  out  lier  hand,  which  Joan  op  Kent 
kisses).  Thanks,  my  niecp      How  fares  it  with  you? 

Joan  of  Kent.  ^loderawly,  gracious  aunt.  I  liave  had 
to  sustain  the  spirits  of  all  the  rest,  who  were  distraught 
with  fear  at  the  noise  of  your  coming ;  and 
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Enter  KiXG  Edward,  ivitJi  attendants  and  lights. 

King.  Ha,  dame,  I  knew  wliere  I  shotJd  find  you; 
flown  at  once  to  your  brood,  with  all  your  chickens 
about  you.     All  safe  ? 

Edic.  Tes,  noble  father,  here  we  are.  (Edward  and 
Isabel  Tcneel  on  one  knee  to  Jciss  their  father^ s  hand ;  he 
lifts  them  tcp,  and  hisses  their  cheeks.) 

Joan  of  Kerd  (to  the  Queen,  hut  no  one  attends).  The 
marvel  is  that  we  are  not  all  dead  of  the  vapours,  shut 
up  alone  here. 

Queen.  My  Lionel  is  asleep,  I  trow.  If  Joan  have 
forgotten  me,  I  can  scarce  hope  for  remembrance  from 
him. 

Joan  of  Kent  (proceeding  xcithovt  attending) .  So,  when 
you  came  to  the  gates,  all  were  so  dismayed  that  they 
would  stay  hidden  up  here,  and  not  look  out. 

King.  Dismayed  !     TVTiat  you,  Edward  ? 

Isa.  Oh  no,  dear  lord  and  father,  not  Edward. 

Edw.  Not  Isabel,  that  I  testify. 

Joan  of  Kent.  Not  I ;  for  I  bade  you  go  and  look 
out,  and  save  us  all  the  fright. 

Joan.  Not  I. 

Queen.  Oh,  you  have  found  your  tongue,  my  young 
mistress ;  but,  methinks,  you  forget  how  a  httle  maid 
cried  as  I  came  in. 

King  (sternly) .  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
Edward,  explain.  Why  were  we  not  admitted  ?  Why 
ra-e  you  hiding  here  ? 

Joan  of  Kent.  Royal  uncle,  you  shall  hear.  I  never 
thought  to  spend  a  day  like  this . 

King.  My  fair  niece,  allow  your  cousin  Edward  to 
answer  the  question  I  put  to  him.  Why  were  we  not 
admitted,  and  I  forced  to  break  into  my  own  Tower  of 
London  hke  a  foe  ? 

Ediv.  We  looked  not  for  you,  father  ?     The  Constable 

is  keeping  Christmas  with  my  Lord  of  Htmtingdon 

King.  Ha !  he  has  kept  his  last  Christmas  at  the 
Tower. 

EdiL-.  My  tutor  is  at  a  chapter  of  his   order,  but 
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rctnms  to-niglit ;  the  sub-constable  hatli  ridden  fortli 
for  a  day  or  two  to  collect  liis  rents ;  and  for  the  rest, 
the  installation  of  the  boy-bishop  at  St.  Pavd's  may 
account  for  them. 

King.  I'll  summon  a  synod  of  the  bishops,  and  have 
that  scandalous  mumming  of  the  boy-bishop  put  down 
for  ever;  and  as  to  Sir  Snb-constable,  let  him  look  to  it. 
Not  an  archer  nor  a  warder  nigh  ! 

Queen.  And  where  are  your  women,  my  child  ?  I  must 
see  Lionel  in  liis  bed,  and  cradle  near  him  his  little  bro- 
ther John,  who  will  soon  be  carried  up  from  our  vessel. 

Isa.  Ah !  mother,  my  good  governess  hath  left  us 
sorely  sick. 

Queen.  I  knew  it ;  but  the  nurses  ? 

Joan,  of  .Kent  (eagerhj).  All  gone,  gracious  Queen,  all 
gone  to  the  mumming,  and  Lionel  with  them. 

Queen.  Speak,  Edward  !  Isabel !  it  cannot  be. 

Isa.  Too  true,  sweetest  mother ;  they  went  ere  we  were 
returned  from  mass  this  morning,  and  Lionel  with  them ; 
but  they  love  him  too  well  not  to  take  care  of  him. 

Queen.  So  late,  so  dark,  my  child  will  be  lost — 
trampled  under  foot  !  My  lord,  let  me  don  my  cloak, 
and  fare  forth  with  you  in  search  of  her.  TThy  did  you 
not  tell  me  sooner,  children  ?     Come 

King.  Softly,  good  Dame  Philippa.  You  would  be 
well-nigh  as  much  lost  in  the  hurly-burly  as  the  child 
himself  Here,  Sir  Walter,  take  half  a  dozen  men-at- 
arms  and  archers,  and  make  close  search  for  the  womer. 
and  the  boy. 

Quee^n.  Dame  Gillian,  in  whom  I  put  such  trust ! 

King.  Fret  not  yourself,  sweetheart,  I  am  wroth 
enough  at  the  woman's  insolence,  but  I  have  few  fears 
for  the  child.  Soon  we  shall  see  him  safe  and  sound. 
Truly  it  is  time  we  were  at  home,  if  matters  be  thus 
guided  in  our  absence.  Save  for  St.  George'.s  cross  on 
the  battlements,  I  should  have  thought  the  Tower  was 
in  the  hands  of  foes. 

Isa.  There  is  one,  dear  mother,  who  went  not  for 
pleasure.  My  damsel.  Alexia,  was  called  to  sec  a  dying 
mother,  and  was  sore  rent  between  her  two  duties.     We 
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bade  her  go,  and  now,  sweet  lady  mothei',  you  will  grant 
me  as  a  boon  not  to  be  angered  with.  her. 

Queen.  I  can  think  of  naught  till  my  babe  Lionel  be 
safe  at  home.     Hark,  I  heard  something ! 

Enter  an  Attendant  leading  in  Cecily  tveeping. 

Attendant.  My  lord,  here  is  one  of  the  women. 

Queen.  Girl,  where  is  the  Prince  ? 

Gecilij  {sobbing  and  kneeling).  He  is  with  the  Dame, 
gracious  Queen.     Oh  pardon  !  I'U  never  do  so  again. 

King.  Peace  there ;  cease  your  sobs.  Where  left 
you  the  nurse  and  the  Lord  Lionel  ?     Speak. 

Cec.  Oh,  oh,  oh !  At  Paul's  Cross,  where  the  sal- 
vage man — Oh,  pardon,  noble  Lord.  He  is  with  the 
Dame.     I  would  never  have  dai'cd 

K-hig.  Take  her  away. 

Enter  AttendaisT'. 
Attendant.  We  have  the  other  woman  now,  my  liege. 
Queen.  And  the  Prince  ? 

Enter  Dame  Gillian. 

Dame  Gillian.  My  royal  Lord,  my  gracious  Queen. 

Queen.  Alone,  Gillian !  What  have  you  done  with 
my  child  ? 

Eame  Gil.  Kot  here,  your  Grace  ?  Cecily,  false 
wench,  you  have  never  left  the  deai'  Httle  lord  alone  in 
the  streets ! 

King.  False  women  both  !  You  there,  saddle  my 
horse  !  Send  a  pursuivant  to  proclaim  that  Lionel  of 
England  is  missing.  A  thousand  crowns  to  him  who 
brings  him  back  safely.  Woman,  where  saw  you  him 
last  ? 

Dame  Gil.  Lack-a-day,  the  giddiness  of  these  young 
girls  !  Had  I  not  thought  it  meet  for  the  sweet  child's 
health — had  T  not  deemed  him  as  safe  with  Cecily  and 
me  as  in  his  own  bower— how  can  it  be  wholesome  for  a 
babe  to  be  mewed  up  for  months  within  four  walls  ? 

Ejing.  Peace  with  your  clamour.  Answer,  where  left 
you  my  son  ?     Then  never  show  youi-  face  here  again. 

Daine  Gil.  Oh  woe  the  day !    such  a  word  to  me, 
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your  Grace's  most  faithful  servant  I  ^Le,  vrlio  hare 
watched,  and  tended,  and  guarded,  the  precious  httle 
royal  babes  more  tenderly  than  my  own. 

Kinrj.  Where  is  my  son  r  Reply  at  once,  and  to  the 
purpose,  or  you  are  carried  to  the  dungeon. 

Dame  Gil.  My  liege,  it  is  Cecily  whom  you  must  ask, 
the  idle  wench.  It  was  she  who  charged  herself  vrith 
the  dear  Httle  jewel,  and  I,  the  truest,  most  loving  of  youi- 
highness's  servants,  must  bear  the  blame.    Lack-a-day  ! 

King.  Not  a  word  of  sense  from  either  !  Take  them 
away  !  Is  my  horse  ready  ?  Call  out  the  archers  of  the 
gnard.     Remove  the  woman,  let  her  not  vex  the  Queen. 

Dame  Gil.  (led  out,  callinj).  Lord  Prince,  honey-sweet 
Lord  Prince,  have  you  naught  to  plead  for  your  faithful, 
old,  loving  nurse  ? 

Elder  Attexdakt. 

Attendant.  My  lord,  the  Prince  is  here. 

Queen  {starting  up).  Here?  "Whole  and  sound? 
Where,  oh  where  ?  {Enter  Alexia  vrith  De  la  Mote  car- 
rying Lionel,  the  Queex  springs  to  meet  them  and,  takes  the 
child  in  her  arms.)  My  darling,  my  own  little  Lionel !  Safe, 
dearest !  A  million  thanks,  brave  esquire.  Asleep,  my 
child  ?     Too  sound  asleep  to  look  up  at  your  mother  ? 

King.  Brave  sir,  we  arc  your  debtors  in  no  common 
sort.     How  found  you  our  child  ? 

Isa.  (aside  to  Alexia)  .  Your  mother  is  better,  I  hope. 

Alexia  (to  Isabel).  Blessings  on  you,  my  dearest 
lady,  you  have  saved  her. 

King.  What,  daughter,  is  this  the  blameless  truant 
in  whose  behalf  you  spoke  ? 

Alex,  (kneeling).  Gracious  Queen,  pardon  my  trans- 
gression. 

Queen.  Whatever  you  may  have  done,  you  have 
brought  the  purchase  of  your  pardon  with  you.  Let  us 
hear  how  you  recovered  this  dear  child. 

De  la  Mote  (aside).  Speak  you,  sister,  you  are  more 
used  to  courts  then  I. 

Alex.  Ah,  good  and  gracious  Queen,  if  we  were 
happy  enough  to  recover  my  Lord  Lionel,  it  was  all 
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owing  to  tlic  Ladj  Isabel's  kind  thought.  It  was  she  who 
bade  113  summon  the  leech  of  Charing,  by  whose  care  a 
blessed  change  was  wrought  in  my  mother.  When  the 
dusk  came  on,  he  prayed  my  brother  to  see  him  safe  to 
his  home,  since  the  streets  were  so  full  of  riot  that  an 
aged  and  peaceful  man  might  scarce  walk  them  in  safet}'. 

King.  The  mumming  shall  be  put  down.  Proceed, 
damsel. 

Alex.  ]\Iy  lord,  we  had  seen  the  good  man  to  his  house, 
and  were  passing  along  the  riverside,  when  we  were 
aware  of  three  men,  one  canying  a  child,  who  strove  and 
cried.  Methought  I  knew  the  voice,  but  it  was  muffled, 
and  I  whispered  to  Henry,  my  brother,  to  keep  close  to 
them.  Presently  we  heard  one  mutter,  "  There  be 
some  who  will  pay  us  well  for  this  gear,"  and  even 
then  in  the  stmggle  with  the  little  one,  this  kerchief  fell, 
and  I  'knew  it  full  well.  My  brother  made  in  to  the 
rescue,  and  fought  with  the  three. 

De  la  Mote.  Poor  rascaille,  my  liege,  not  worth  the 
sword  of  a  man-at-arms. 

Kincj.  Ha  !  you  have  served  abroad,  I  knew  it  by 
your  mien. 

De  la  Mote.  In  Brittany,  my  Hege,  under  the  banner 
of  my  Lord  of  Derby. 

King.  We  will  see  otu'  cousin  of  Derby,  and  make 
interest  with  him  to  retain  you  in  oui*  own  guard.  The 
reward  we  promised  shall  be  yours. 

De  la  Mote.  To  serve  you,  my  liege,  is  all  the  g-uer- 
don  that  I  crave,  be  it  under  your  banner  or  under  that 
of  my  good  Lord  of  Derby. 

Isa.  Is'ay,  Alexia,  take  the  guerdon  that  you  may 
not  need  to  spin  all  day  and  half  the  night  for  your 
mother's  sustenance. 

Queen.  ]^o,  truly.  We  will  take  early  means  that  the 
mother  of  so  true  and  faithful  a  pair  suiibr  no  further 
neglect  and  poverty.  ISI^ay,  wherefore  should  we  not 
entreat  her  to  come  and  take  charge  of  our  unruly 
nursery  ?  One  who  has  thus  bred  up  her  daughter, 
may  surely  be  in  charge  of  mine. 

[Alexia  Jcneels  with  clasped  hands. 
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Isa.  Joy,  joy,  Alexia,  now  you  will  be  as  tappy  as  1 
beside  my  own  sweet  mother. 

Edw.  Prithee,  loved  lady  mother,  let  the  honey-sweet 
Prince,  as  Dame  Gillian  calls  me,  speak  one  word  for 
her,  not  that  she  should  have  the  guiding  of  the  nursery, 
but  that  she  be  not  dismissed  to  disgrace  and  poverty. 
A  few  marks  a-week  to  enable  her  to  Hve  in  comfort, 
and  drink  mead  with  her  gossips,  would  make  her  happy 
for  ever. 

Queen.  Granted,  my  fan-  son,  you  shall  bear  the 
tidings  yourself 

Isa.  And,  Alexia,  you  must  hear,  ere  you  go,  that  my 
brother  kept  his  word,  though  he  was  sorely  tempted  to 
look  out  at  the  armoury  window. 

Xing.  How  is  this  ?  I  marvelled  that  Edward  looked 
not  from  the  lattice,  but  preferred  cowering  here  with  the 
children,  dreading  he  knew  not  what.  ' 

Edw.  Ah,  father,  that  was  Avherefore  you  averted 
your  face  from  me  ! 

Isa.  It  was  not  that  he  preferred  it.  Oh  no !  but 
that  Alexia  might  go  with  a  free  heart,  and  not  dread 
Joan's  coming  to  hurt,  he  promised  that  none  of  us 
would  quit  these  chambers  while  we  were  alone.  So, 
father,  he  could  not  go,  though  our  cousin  of  Kent  taunted 
him,  and  he  felt  it  scorn  to  be  shut  up  here. 

£^ing  (laying  his  hand  on  his  head).  Ha,  Edward,  it 
is  well.  It  is  kingly  to  be  brave,  but  it  is  more  brave, 
more  kingly,  to  keep  a  given  word. 

Queen.  Yes,  children,  strange  as  our  return  has  been, 
it  has  yet  made  me  a  happy  mother.  I  see  that  though 
the  old  saw  may  tell  you  that  the  mice  may  play  when 
the  cat  is  away,  my  mice  have  been  better  ordered 
by  their  word  and  their  love,  than  by  any  watching  and 
schooling. 

JC'ing.  Well  said,  dame.  What  can  father  or  mother 
wish  more  than  to  see  that  their  children  are  to  be  trusted  ? 

Enter  Attendants  carrying  the  infant  John  of  Gaunt 
across  the  stage,  children  run  to  hiss  their  young  Irother, 
curtain  falls. 
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Uncle  Ernest  gave  three  claps  with  his  hands  when 
ar.nt  Fanny  bad  done  reading,  and  the  Lesters,  knoTV- 
ing  the  ways  of  the  plays  in  London,  followed  his  lead, 
ai:d  set  going  a  most  uproarious  round  of  applause,  in 
which  Edward  highly  signalized  himself. 

"  Is  it  all  in  the  '  Princesses  ?  '  "  cried  Gertrude  in 
less  noisy  delight. 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  the  King  and  Queen  found  all 
absent  Avithout  leave,"  said  Fanny.  "  I  am  afraid  there 
really  were  three  nurses  at  home,  though  you  see,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  sending  them  out  also.  I  am  not  sure 
either  that  Lionel  was  not  with  his  parents  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve Lady  de  la  Mote  had  been  governess  before  this 
time.  Also,  I  put  the  return  four  days  later,  that  I 
might  have  St.  I^^icholas-day,  the  6th  of  December,  to 
account  for  the  absence  of  all  the  attendants." 

"  Tou  are  a  dear,  delightful  auntie,"  cried  the  little 
gii'ls,  hugging  her.  "  Oh,  it  will  be  such  fun.  But  who 
was  the  boy-bishop  ?" 

"  Why,  at  most  cathedrals,  to  amuse  the  people,  I 
believe,  there  was  a  strange  custom  that  on  the  feast  of 
St.  Nicholas,  who  was  supposed  to  be  particularly  fond 
of  young  children,  a  little  boy  should  be  dressed  up  as 
bishop,  with  others  as  priests,  and  go  to  the  cathedral 
in  full  robes.  He  remained  bishop  till  Innocent's- 
day  ;  and  if  any  living,  in  the  gift  of  the  real  Bishop, 
fell  vacant  within  this  time,  he  was  allowed  to  give  it 
away.  One  boy-bishop,  who  died  during  these  days 
of  December,  is  buried  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  with 
his  little  figure  in  a  mitre,  ring  and  full  dress  carved 
out  above  his  tomb  ;  and  an  odd  little  image  it  is." 

"  Was  not  it  very  shocking  to  play  at  being  bishops 
and  priests  ?"  said  Lucy. 
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*'  Certainly,  it  seems  so  to  us,  and  if  it  bad  any  good 
meaning  at  first,  it  was  soon  forgotten,  and  all  turned 
to  such  wild,  profane  mummery,  that  the  feast  of  the 
boy -bishop  was  one  of  the  bad  customs  put  down  at  the 
Reformation.  But  it  is  curious,  that  there  is  still  a 
sort  of  observance  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  Santa  Klaus,  a? 
they  call  him  both  in  Holland  and  in  America." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  cried  Jane  Lester  ;  "  I  have  seen 
it  in  American  story-books.  Childi'en  put  out  their 
shoe  or  stocking  at  night,  and  expect  to  find  a  present 
in  it  in  the  morning." 

"  Yes,  that  way  of  giving  Christmas-boxes  began  in 
memory  of  a  story  of  St.  Nicholas  secretly  putting  a 
purse  of  gold  in  at  the  window  of  a  poor  man,  who  had 
no  money  to  maintain  his  thi'ce  daughters." 

"  I  don't  care  about  all  that,"  said  Edward ;  "  I  want 
to  know  if  we  ai'e  to  act  it." 

"  And  oh,  aunt  Fanny,  let  me  be  Joan,"  cried 
various  voices  at  once.  "  None  of  the  others  are  any 
fun  ;  but  she  is  so  nice  and  naughty." 

There  seemed  some  danger  of  a  squabble  between 
the  young  ladies  for  the  pleasure  of  being  "  nice  and 
naughty;"  but  aunt  Alice,  who,  except  where  books 
were  concerned,  was  much  readier  than  aunt  Fanny, 
and  who  had  by  this  time  finished  her  note,  jumped  into 
the  midst,  clapping  her  hands,  and  asking  if  they  did 
not  know  that  the  manager  always  cast  the  parts.  Here 
they  were,  and,  standing  up,  she  read  her  play-bill  with 
a  gi^eat  air  : — 

*^  King  Edward  III.,         Ensign  Ernest  Barnes." 

There  was  a  tremendous  acclamation,  but  Uncle 
Ernest  put  his  knuckles  up  to  his  eyes,  and  pretended 
to  cry-.    "  Learn  all  that !    Leave  will  be  no  object  to  me." 
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"  Prince  of  Wales,         Mr.  Edward  Barnes. 
"  There,  uncle  Ernest,  I  have  tliree  times  as  much 
to  learn  as  you  have ;  and  I  don't  mind,  if  you  would 
only  let  me  have  a  sword  and  kill  somebody." 

"Lionel,  Miss  Mary  Barnes."  Who  was  sure  to 
be  enchanted  at  being  a  little  boy  ;  and  as  the  real  Lionel 
had  ended  by  being  nearly  seven  feet  high,  he  might  have 
been  as  tall  at  two  years  old  as  she  was  at  five. 

-  Henry  de  la  Mote,     7      Mr.  John  Lester." 
"  Josceline,  ) 

John  Lester  rather  sulkily  grumbled  out  that  he 
wouldn't  be  two  people  for  anybody ;  he  had  a  great 
mind  not  to  be  any  one  but  himself;  it  was  such  slow 
stuff.  The  girls  would  have  thrown  themselves  upon 
him  with  persuasions,  but  aunt  Alice,  knowing  that  he 
would  only  grow  worse  by  being  made  important,  went 
on  without  leaving  him  to  dispute  the  point. 

"  Queen  PluUppa,         Miss  Francos  Barnes." 

"Humph,"  groaned  uncle  Ernest.  "Mrs.  Manager, 
I  object.  Fanny  will  giggle  when  she  ought  to  cry ; 
hold  her  arms  thus,"  and  he  imitated  a  favourite  posi- 
tion of  his  sister's,  "  and  receive  her  child  like  a  piece 
of  limp  rag.  I  request  that  Mrs.  Henry  Barnes  may  be 
substituted.     Then  we  shaU  see  some  maternal  feeling." 

"Will  you,  Jessie?"  asked  Fanny  entreating;  "I 
shall  be  so  glad." 

"  Uncle  Ernest,  you  are  very  naughty,"  whispered 
Jane,  in  great  displeasure. 

Ernest  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  well  knew  that 
Fanny's  good  temper  was  far  superior  to  her  powers 
of  acting  or  even  of  writing,  and  that  she  was,  in  fact, 
gratified  by  his  cariug  enough  about  the  play  to  propose 
the  change. 
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The  Queen,  though  startled  and  reluctant,  was  soon 
persuaded  to  accept  her  part,  Fanny  declaring  that  she 
felt  quite  released  and  happy.  Height  marked  Gertrude 
Lester  for  Joan  of  Kent,  and  the  two  sister  Barneses 
for  the  little  Princesses ;  Jane  Lester  being  square,  rosy, 
and  jolly,  was  to  be  Gillian;  Grace  Morton,  Alexia; 
Ahce  herself  had  designs  on  Gecilij.  So  much  was  set- 
tled, when  the  dreaded  message  arrived — "  Coxe  is 
come  from  the  cottage  for  Master  Edward  and  Miss 
Eatty,"  and  away  they  went  to  wish  good  night  in  the 
outer  room,  looking  very  grand  and  mysterious ;  b\it 
Kitty  was  terribly  distressed  at  Johnny  Lester  not 
having  given  his  consent ;  and  Edward  could  not  decide 
in  his  own  mind  whether  it  were  manly  to  like  the  play 
as  much  as  he  really  did,  since  John  despised  it,  and 
uncle  Ernest,  perhaps,  only  yielded  for  the  amusement 
of  the  girls  and  the  httle  ones,  on  whom  Edward 
always  looked  down  when  Johnny  was  at  hand. 

The  next  day,  Edward  and  Kitty,  assuring  theii* 
mother  that  they  were  "  wanted  on  very  particular 
business,"  and  screwing  up  their  mouths  to  keep  in  the 
secret  that  they  were  prince  and  princess,  ran  up  to 
the  Great  House,  after  their  shori  holiday  lessons. 
They  found  the  Mouse-trap  in  full  preparation.  All 
the  initiated  laxlies  were  there,  some  copying  out 
"  parts"  for  the  actors,  some  engaged  on  mysterious 
looking  garments.  But  Edward's  looks  fell  when  he 
found  the  only  person  present  of  his  own  sex  was  little 
Harry,  sitting  on  the  ground  at  his  mamma's  feet.  Uncle 
Ernest  and  Johnny  were,  he  was  told,  gone  out  shoot- 
ing, and  aunt  Alice  could  by  no  means  take  upon 
herself  to  give  him  leave  to  follow  them ;  so  Edward 
i*an  instantly  off,  to   try  whether   the  permission  could 
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be  obtained  from,  grandpapa,  or,  failing  him,  from  his 
own  papa  at  home.  Kitty  was  rather  crest-fallen,  at 
this  desertion,  and  so  were  Gertrude  and  Lucy,  but  Jane 
v,nd  the  aunts  only  laughed,  and  said  they  did  not  want 
''  the  boys"  at  all  yet.  They  were  deep  iu  all  the  plans 
for  costumes,  and  had  strewn  the  floor  with  the  won- 
dei'ful  contents  of  the  chest  of  curiosities  which  grand- 
mamma had  inherited  from  her  grandmother  in  the  days 
of  brocade,  point  lace,  and  silks  that  stood  on  end. 

The  Frincesses  Isabel  and  Joan  were,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mrs.  Everett  Green's  extracts  from  the  ward- 
robe accounts,  to  wear  scarlet  hosen  and  green  cloth 
dresses,  trimmed  with  fui-,  which  had  been  sent  home 
by  the  Queen  from  Geitnany.  Scarlet  stockings,  Kate 
possessed  ah-eady,  but  the  very  correct  Gertrude  in- 
sisted that  they  ought  to  be  of  cloth,  since  it  was  not 
till  Queen  Eh'zabeth's  time  that  stockings  were  woven, 
and  seldom  even  knitted ;  but,  as  aunt  Alice  observed, 
they  could  not  stand  upon  trifles,  and  must  put  up 
with  an  anachronism  or  two.  Katty  said  that  red  stock- 
ings were  not  trifles,  and  they  should  stand  on  them,  and 
the  mighty  word  anachronism  made  Lucy  o^ien  her  eye? 
wide,  wondering,  as  Grace  Morton  said,  why  she  was  to 
wear  an  anachronism ;  and  aunt  Fanny  had  to  explain  to 
her  that  an  anachronism  meant  a  great  mistake  as  to  the 
time  of  an  event  in  history,  such  as  it  would  be  to 
make  King  Edward  come  in  with  a  pair  of  pistols 
long  before  they  were  invented. 

Even  the  gi-een  dresses  could  not  be  cloih.  Two 
old  dark  green  merinoes  of  the  aunts'  were  in  course  of 
arrangement,  and  were  to  be  opened  in  front,  over  white 
frocks,  while  a  moth-eaten  swan's-down  boa  of  gi'and- 
mamraa's  was  considered  an  uxdimited  harvest   of  fui' 
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for  the  borders  in  the  little  pockets  and  long,  hanging 
lappets  to  their  sleeves. 

The  Queen's  costume  was  made  out  from  the  print 
of  the  e^gy  on  her  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
from  some  of  the  copies  of  the  illuminations  of  old 
"Froissart's  Chronicle."  Luckily,  aunt  Jessie  had  long 
fair  hair  of  her  own,  so  that  she  made  a  very  "jolly 
Fleming,"  as  imcle  Ernest  told  her ;  and  it  was  to  be 
set  out  at  the  sides,  and  made  to  hang  down  on  each 
side  of  her  face  in  a  long,  plaited  tress.  She  had  a 
dark  blue  velvet  boddice  of  her  own,  that  would  an- 
swer to  those  in  the  costumes  of  the  time,  and  grand- 
mamma's chest  supplied  a  train  of  brilliant  brocade, 
which  was  to  be  wora  over  a  white  silk  skirt.  The 
little  ones  begged  hard  for  a  crown,  but  were  told  that 
the  Queen  had  pawned  it  and  all  her  jewels  in  Ghent,  and 
even  if  she  had  not,  she  could  never  have  come  home  with 
a  gold  crown  on  her  head,  like  a  twelfchcake  queeri,  so 
she  was  only  to  have  her  head  covered  with  the  hood 
of  her  cloak  till  she  should  throw  it  off. 

There  was  a  great  ermine  cape  of  grandmamma's 
which  looked  made  to  adorn  a  king,  and  was  to  be 
worn  over  Ernest's  own  soldierly  cloak.  Fanny  said 
it  was  quite  waste  to  have  a  fall-grown  man  so  dis- 
guised, and  Alice  laughed  at  her,  saying  she  wanted  to 
be  King  herself  The  grand  work  was  a  suit  of  ar- 
mour, consisting  of  shiny  gi'ay  lining,  in  which  Johnny, 
if  not  still  recusant,  was  to  be  attired,  his  helmet  and 
badge  varying  for  either  the  Warder  or  De  la  Mote. 

Dame  GQlian  was  dressed  by  the  picture  of  the 
Wife  of  Bath,  in  "  Old  England,"  and  by  her  descrip- 
tion in  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Pilgi-im."  Her  hair 
was    put    into    a    net,    and   her   hat,    as    broad    as   a 
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shield,  Tvas  made  by  covering  one  of  Alice's  O'vvn 
hats  with,  silk ;  she  had,  besides,  a  gay-coloured  skirt, 
a  dark  boddice ;  and  on  either  side  one  of  the  pockets, 
wondrous  articles  of  stitchery,  aJl  quilted  and  embroi- 
dered with  yellow-  silk,  that  used  to  be  thought  a  grand 
piece  of  work  for  a  young  sempstress  in  George  III.'s 
early  days.  Alexia  had  a  hankering  after  grand- 
mamma's spinning-wheel,  which  had  been  discovered 
in  the  lumber-room,  but  Gertrude  came  down  on  her 
with  that  tremendous  word  anachronism,  and  the  dic- 
tionary of  dates,  pronouncing  the  spinning-wheel  to 
have  been  invented  only  in  1.530.  Her  boddice  was 
but  a  knitted  polka.  However,  she  was  to  do  her 
hair  by  one  of  the  heads  in  "  Old  England,"  and  with 
her  spindle  and  distaff,  as  well  as  with  her  own  na- 
inral  gifts  for  looking  like  an  old  pictxire,  there  were 
few  fears  on  her  account.  Cecily  was  engaged  with 
her  hood,  which  Fanny  had"  inserted  for  her  special 
benefit.  It  was  to  be  one  of  the  alarming  towers 
introduced  by  the  She-wolf  of  France,  on  account  of 
which  the  palace-doors  had  to  be  made  higher,  and  most 
cleverly  did  Alice  construct  it  of  pasteboard,  tapering 
up  nearly  half  a  yard  above  her  head,  and  covered  with 
a  bright  geranium-coloured  scarf,  which,  by  flowing 
down  from  the  peak,  ju.st  saved  it  from  being  ari  abso- 
lute fool's-cap.  This,  with  her  knitted  polka  and  gay 
petticoat,  would,  she  declared,  "  make  her  of  an  abso- 
lute fancy;"  and  she  further  arranged  dress&s  of  tunic- 
shape,  with  belts  and  sashes  for  the  two  young  princes, 
not  particularly  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but,  said 
Alice,  as  far  as  she  could  see,  pages  were  always  after 
that  pattern;  and  though  she  beheved  httle  boys  did 
then  wear  gowns    down  to  the  ground,    she  knew   no 
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power  woiild  induce  Edward  to  disgrace  his  manhood 
by  putting  one  on. 

Those  boys  !  they  were  the  sore  trial  of  patience  ! 
There  were  no  real  alarms  about  uncle  Ernest.  His 
sisters  trusted  to  his  real  good-natui-e  as  well  as  to  his 
promise ;  but  he  was  always  am.using  himself  %Tith  try- 
ing their  behef  in  him,  and  torturing  Gertrude  and 
Kitty  by  boasting  of  not  knowing  a  suigle  word  of  his 
part,  nor  would  he  ever  come  into  the  reheai'sals,  wherc 
Fanny  always  had  to  read  his  pai-t,  and  Kitty  would 
grow  quite  provoked  Avith  her  for  her  confidence  that 
after  all,  he  would  not  fail  them. 

John  was  a  much  more  real  anxietA* ;  he  absolutely 
disliked  the  whole  affair,  and  thought  it  disturbed  the 
pleasure  of  the  holidays  to  have  every  one  so  ab- 
sorbed by  "  such  stuff,"  and  he  could  not,  or  would  not, 
throw  himself  into  the  sport  so  as  to  enjoy  it  himself. 
Dressing  up  and  speaking  in  public  were  both  shocking 
to  him,  and  he  was  greatly  vexed  with  the  aunts  for 
having  set  it  forward,  and  his  sisters  for  having  taken 
it  up.  He  did  once  almost  say  he  would  not  act  at  all, 
but  Lucy  very  nearly  cried,  and  Jane  spoke  to  him  so 
seriously  about  her  being  sorry  for  him ;  but  it  would 
not  do  to  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  so  many  for  the  sake 
of  one,  that  he  resolved  to  bear  it  as  best  he  might. 

And  there  was  no  small  resolution  in  such  a  deter- 
mination ;  but  nothing  can  ever  be  can-ied  out  without 
yielding  and  mutual  forbearance,  and  if  there  had  not 
been  several  at  Barnescombe  who  knew  how  to  gfive  up 
their  own  way,  neither  the  play  nor  anything  else  would 
have  gone  on  so  well. 

Here  was  aunt  Fanny,  in  her  desire  to  spare  Johnny, 
actually  declai-ing  that,  if  Henry  de  la  Mote  might  wear 
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a  long  mantle,  slie  woiild  take  bltn  oflf  those  unwilling 
hands,  though  she  had  arranged  the  play  on  purposo 
for  Johnny  to  act  both. 

And  as  a  farther  consolation,  uncle  Ernest  not  only 
promised  Johnny  his  sword,  but  actually  came  back 
from  the  next  town  with  a  splendid  pair  of  false  mous- 
taches as  a  present  for  Josceline ;  for  whom,  likewise, 
he  cut  out  of  glistening  tin  a  most  fearful-looking 
weapon,  which  he  fixed  upon  a  pole,  and  called  a  Brown 
Bill.  After  a  time,  John  began  to  believe  that  when 
once  disguised  he  might  forget  a  little  that  he  was  him- 
self; but  he  was  as  refi'actory  in  earnest  as  his  uncle 
in  jest,  and,  but  for  his  sister  Jane,  he  would  never 
have  been  brought  to  the  point. 

Edward  would  have  enjoyed  the  whole  very  much, 
save  for  his  imitation  of  his  elder,  which  made  him 
rather  doubtful  whether  it  were  not  girlish  to  be  as 
much  flattered,  as  he  really  was,  at  being  chosen  to 
represent  his  namesake,  the  Black  Prirce.  Sometimes 
he  took  the  matter  up  most  eagerly,  talked  loud,  flou- 
rished about,  and  boasted  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers  as  if 
he  had  ali'eady  fought  them  ;  but  at  others  he  had  a  fit  of 
disgust,  especially  when  set  to  learn  his  part,  or  when 
at  rehearsal.  Aunt  Alice  twisted  his  elbows  and  feet  into 
more  prince-like  attitudes,  or  exhorted  him  not  to  make 
his  speeches  as  if  he  were  saying  his  lessons ;  or,  above 
all,  when  grandmamma,  unluckily  spying  him  making  ad- 
miring thrusts  with  Josceline's  Brown  Bill,  made  it  a  con- 
dition of  the  play  being  permitted  at  all,  that  Edward 
should  give  his  word  never  to  touch  "that  dreadful  thing." 

Poor  Edward !  At  least  he  knew  what  his  name- 
sake felt,  when  bound  by  his  word  not  to  leave  his 
sister's   chamber ;    but  he  kept  his  promise  in  a  way 
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worthy  of  the  prince  himself,  even  when  sorely  tempted 
to  astonish  his  young  friend,  Charlie  Harris,  at  the 
vicarage,  with  the  astonishing  weapon,  which  he  had 
fondly  hoped  to  secure  for  his  own  after  the  play.  It 
cost  him  a  sad  fit  of  low  spirits,  which  some  people 
might  have  taken  for  sulkiaess,  and  which  was  only  re- 
lieved by  uncle  Ernest  actually  teaching  him  to  skate. 

Altogether,  grandmamma,  though  the  little  ones 
supposed  her  to  know  nothing  about  the  matter,  de- 
clared that,  amongst  them  all,  Alice  went  through 
enough  to  wear  her  to  a  thread-paper ;  but  Alice  only 
laughed,  and  certainly  she  had  spirit  enough  for  aU 
without  letting  any  of  her  duties  clash,  or  seeming  in 
such  a  hurry  as  to  distract  herself  or  distress  her 
friends.  One  moment  she  was  putting  out  the  stores 
or  writing  notes  for  grandmamma ;  another  she  was 
hunting  out  some  old  letter  or  article  in  a  newspaper 
for  grandpapa.  Then  she  would  be  in  the  kitchen, 
listening  to  some  poor  woman's  trouble ;  or  in  the 
nursery,  sending  the  baby  to  sleep,  and  his  nurse  to 
ironing  or  tea ;  or  she  would  be  consulting  with  busy 
brother  or  anxious  sister-in-law,  romping  with  the 
children,  dragging  the  slow  learners  tlirough  their 
parts,  or,  when  the  workers  at  costumes  were  in  a 
puzzle,  laying  hold  with  her  clever  fingers,  and  getting 
through  the  difiiculty  as  if  there  were  a  fairy  charm  in 
her  touch.  Troubles  always  went  out  of  sight  when 
aunt  Alice  came,  with  her  merry  voice,  quick  step,  and 
helpful  hand  that  made  all  things  seem  easy  and  bright. 
Fanny  owned  that  the  play  could  never  have  come  to  pass 
without  Alice  ;  but  that  was  no  great  wonder,  for  no  one 
could  guess  how  the  family  could  ever  have  got  on  with- 
out aunt   Alice.      She  had  to  quiet  a  serious    nproar 
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at  aunt  Jessie's  refusal  to  allow  the  real  baby  to  be 
pulled  out  of  his  cradle  to  be  John  of  Graunt.  His  place 
was  to  be  suppHed  by  a  large  wax  doll,  which  Alice  used 
to  produce  on  peculiarly  festive  occasions ;  but  uncle 
Ernest  assui-ing  Edward  that  he  would  be  required  to 
kiss  it,  that  young  gentleman  took  such  alarm  that  he 
absolutely  declared  he  had  a  great  mind  not  to  a<jt  at 
all  if  the  doll  did ;  it  would  make  it  all  foolish. 

Fanny  had  many  alarms  lest  the  whole  should  be  a 
failure  and  disappointment,  and  felt  very  shy  as  the 
time  came  on.  She  doubted  whether  Ernest  knew  his 
part,  was  sure  John  did  not,  and  strongly  expected  little 
Mary  to  cry  instead  of  speaking.  But  AHce  would  hear 
of  no  fears,  laughed  anxieties  away,  drilled  and  dressed 
every  one,  and  smoothed  down  all  signs  of  rising  disap- 
poiatmcnts  or  vexations.  The  time  was  Twelfth  Mght ; 
the  audience  only  the  uncles  and  aunts,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barnes,  the  clergyman,  his  wife,  and  children,  and  a 
kind  old  gentleman  who  always  shai-ed  in  all  Barnes- 
combe  festivities,  and  some  of  the  servants.  The  theatre 
was  the  Mouse-trap.  A  large  folding  screen  was  ex- 
tended across  the  room,  and  behind  it  the  actors  not  on 
the  stage  were  concealed ;  the  folding  doors  were  instead 
of  a  curtain,  and  by  much  coaxing  and  many  promises 
of  extreme  care,  aunt  Alice  had  persuaded  grandmamma 
to  allow  her  ten  candles,  concealed  by  a  board  from  the 
outer  room,  as  foot-lights,  without  which  the  London 
minds  of  the  Lesters  would  never  have  been  content. 

The  couch  and  cushions  allowed  to  appear  were 
covered  with  green,  as  thewai'drobe  accounts  announced 
this  to  have  been  the  colour  of  the  princess's  furniture. 
In  front  was  a  carved  chair  (out  of  the  library)  and  a 
table,  which   Alexia,    advancing  with   grave  eyes  and 
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solemn,  rather  nervous  demeanour,  arranged,  going  on 
•with  her  soliloquy  a  little  too  low  for  grandpapa  to 
hear,  but  looking  her  part  very  weU. 

Then  in  darted  gay  Cecily,  resplendent  in  her  scarlet 
tower,  with  her  eyes  bright  as  beads,  and  her  saucy 
speeches  flighty  and  naughty ;  but  it  was  wonderful  how 
much  better  Alexia  acted  for  having  her  on  the  stage  ; 
and  when  Josceline  came  in,  all  shining  in  his  crackling 
armour,  and  speaking  in  his  hoarse  school-boy  voice  as 
he  fidgetted  his  Brown  BUI  about  perilously,  Cecily's 
bright  nods  and  becks,  her  arch  tones  and  promptings, 
went  more  than  half-way  towards  making  out  the  scene. 

Josceline's  papa  had  the  cruelty  to  observe  to  uncle 
Hariy  that  Cecily's  taste  was  so  questionable  in  prefer- 
ring such  a  Josceline,  that  he  feared  she  was  an  inborn 
flirt ;  for  which  impertinence,  Cecily,  though  against  the 
rules,  made  a  threatening  gesture  at  him  ere  she  began 
her  coaxing  manoeuvres  with  the  goodly  personage, 
Gillian,  who  had  bundled  up  an  upper  skirt  to  show  her 
gay  pockets,  and  contrived  to  stufl*  herself  out  into  a 
magnificent  image  of  lazy  self-consequence,  talking  in  a 
fat,  sleepy  voice,  and  smacking  her  lips  with  magnificent 
relish  over  the  biscuits  which  represented  eels  upon  a 
trencher  under  a  real  silver  cover,  and  the  toast  and 
water  and  real  crab-apple  in  the  silver  tankard.  That 
scene  was  as  good  as  could  be  desired ;  Cecily  wheedled 
and  coaxed  to  perfection,  and  the  consequential  yielding 
to  her  was  only  equalled  by  Cillian's  gestures  of  scorn 
at  the  possible  Dutchwoman  who  was  to  nurse  John  of 
Gaunt. 

The  audience  applauded  loudly ;  and  Fanny,  peeping 
out  of  her  prompter's  corner,  began  to  feel  her  spirits 
revive,  and  even  kissed  her   sister  and  Jane  with  de- 
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light,  wlien  the  curtain  fell,  i.e.,  the  doors  were  shut,  on 
the  first  scene. 

In  the  second.  Dame  Grillian  managed  wondi'ously  to 
move  unwieldily  on  tiptoe,  till  there  was  the  shout  of 
lau-ghing  at  her  collision  with  Cecily.  Piteous  httle 
voices  called  from  behind  the  screen ;  and  when  Lionel 
came  forth  in  Cecily's  hand,  he  looked  so  proud  of  him- 
self, and  tm'ned  such  joyous  glances  on  the  audience, 
that  the  only  danger  was  of  his  shouting  to  them  to 
look  at  him  now  he  was  a  little  boy.  Joan  ran  after, 
and  did  her  part  very  nicely  too.  The  children  had 
thrown  themselves  into  their  parts  so  entu'ely,  that  they 
seemed  to  themselves  to  be  really  young  Plantagenets 
for  the  time,  and  to  have  put  aside  their  Barnes  and 
Lester  nature  with  their  daily  frocks.  They  did  not 
think  of  the  audience — only  of  their  own  parts ;  and  very 
pretty  it  was  when  the  two  royal  damsels,  each  with  a 
large  velvet-covered  book  under  her  arm,  moved  in 
together,  with  Alexia  attending  on  them. 

Isabel's  simple  goodness  suited  Kate  very  well,  and 
she  acted  with  great  spirit;  and  Gertrude,  though  a 
most  quiet,  well-behaved  girl,  put  on  the  coquettish  airs 
and  graces  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent  so  naturally,  that 
her  mamma  professed  to  be  quite  frightened  to  see  of 
what  she  was  capable. 

The  Black  Prince  w  as  habited  in  black  velvet,  with  a 
red  sash  over  one  shoulder,  and  a  httle  round  cap,  with 
a  long  white  ostrich  feather  fastened  into  it  by  a  brooch. 
He  took  it  off  with  a  most  courteous  bow  as  he  came 
in,  and  proved,  to  every  one's  surprise,  to  have  become 
the  prince,  no  longer  Edward  Barnes  saying  a  task. 

Poor  Hemy  de  la  Mote,  it  was  Avell  he  had  not  much 
to  say.     He  did  not  like  it  at  all,  and  was  to  be  con- 
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sidered  as  struck  dumb  with  baslifalness  at  the  sight  of 
the  young  royalty.  He  heartily  wished  he  could  have 
left  himself  out  altogether,  but  it  was  over  at  last,  and  he 
was  free  to  creep  back  to  his  prompter's  comer,  and  enjoy 
the  pretty  tdbleaio  into  which  Alice  had  contrived  that 
the  childi'en  should  fall,  with  Isabel  and  little  Joan  play- 
ing with  the  Skye  terrier,  which  was  ruled  for  to-night 
to  be  one  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  young  hares,  and  Ed- 
ward on  a  cushion  at  the  feet  of  the  Fair  Maid.  All  those 
who  were  fond  enough  of  Master  Edward  to  have  a  pride 
in  him,  thought  he  looked  very  gracious  and  princely,  but 
Johnny,  behind  the  scenes,  discomposed  the  gravity  of 
aunt  AJice  by  whispering  to  uncle  Ernest,  "  Doesn't  he 
look  like  a  little  donkey,"  and  Susan  from  the  vicarage 
was  sure  it  was  all  a  mistake  that  he  could  care  for  such 
a  naughty,  tiresome,  selfish  girl  as  that  Joan. 

Stamp,  stamp,  uncle  Ernest !  Johnnie  thumped  with 
right  good  will,  and  even  little  Mary  did  what  she  could 
from  uncle  Ernest's  knee,  so  that  the  two  Joans  screamed 
lustily,  although  in  the  rehearsals  they  had  been  quite 
unable  to  get  up  anything  like  a  natural  shi'iek.  Little 
Joan  of  the  Tower  clung  to  her  sister,  and  looked  abso- 
lutely scared,  and  Edward  paced  about  the  room,  looking 
and  feeling  much  as  if  he  were  a  lion's  whelp  in  a  cage, 
but  always  turning  back  at  the  door  as  he  remembered 
that  he  was  bound  in  fetters  of  his  word. 

The  Queen  came  in^soft,  sweet,  fair  aunt  Jessie. 
She  made  more  of  the  mother  than  the  Queen,  though 
she  was  a  very  graceful  figure,  in  her  rich  train  and  long 
plaits.  She  did  not  act  as  well  as  Gillian,  Cecily,  or  the 
Kentish  Joan,  but  she  came  in  very  quietly,  and  there 
T>'as  a  pretty  eager  fondness  in  her  manner  that  was  only 
a  little  too  shy.     Isabel  had  particularly  wished  to  faint 
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with,  the  shock,  but  this  had  not  proved  conyenieiit,  so 
she  only  stood  by  her  brother,  while  Joan's  by-play  of 
selfish  terror,  and  then  her  importunity,  both  were  capital. 
Enter  King !  Grandmamma  and  aunts  thought  him  really 
very  grand  and  regal,  though  he  must  have  been  tembly 
oppressed  by  his  cloak  and  his  ermine.  As  for  his  part, 
he  was  quite  perfect,  save  that  he  put  in  sundiy  extem.- 
porary  touches  that  were  inuch  to  the  purpose,  and  he 
had  a  wicked  habit  of  whispering  to  the  Queen,  so  as 
much  to  endanger  her  gravity  in  all  her  despair  for  her 
child.  Cecily's  scarlet  tower  was  a  welcome  sight,  though 
she  only  sobbed  and  stammered,  and  as  to  Gillian,  when 
she  proceeded  to  scold  his  Majesty  himself,  with  a  scarcely 
restrained  inclination  to  clench  her  hand,  her  action  was 
inimitable.  Alexia  at  last  dragged  in  her  reluctant 
brother  and  the  rescued  Lionel ;  and  he  having  to  be 
clasped  to  the  breast  of  a  very  fond  aunt,  the  meeting 
was  enacted  with  thoroughly  natural  fervour.  Then  came 
the  finale,  only  signalized  by  the  Eang  being  unable  to  resist 
giATug  a  small  pull  to  Prince  Edward's  ears,  as  he  stood  in 
his  attitudeof  paternal  commendation  whenthe  curtain  fell. 

"  It's  done  !"  cried  John  Lester,  stretching  himself. 
"  What  a  comfort." 

"  It's  done  !"  said  uncle  Ernest,  flinging  his  ermine 
tippet  exactly  at  Cecily's  head-di'ess;  but  she  dodged,  and 
saved  it  from  being  knocked  off. 

"  It's  done,  oh  I  am  so  sony  !"  cried  several  younger 
voices. 

"  I  wish  I  could  go  on  being  a  real  princess,"  sighed 
the  lesser  Joan. 

"  Be  glad,"  said  Alice,  smiling—"  be  glad  you  are 
not  real  Joan  of  the  Tower,  to  die  of  the  Black  Death  at 
eighteen,  on  your  way  to  be  married  to  Peter  the  Cnael." 
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*'  But  Isabel  ?"  said  Kate,  ''  yon  said  slie  married 
happily,  didn't  you,  annfc  Fanny  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  her  French  husband  separated  from  her 
because  he  could  not  make  his  loyalty  to  his  own  king^ 
agree  with  his  affection  to  her  and  her  father." 

"And  Joan  of  Kent  died  at  last  of  grief,"  said  Ger- 
tnide.  "  Aunt  Fanny,  it  would  be  veiy  sad  if  people 
always  knew  what  was  to  happen  to  them." 

*'  Tes,"  said  Fanny,  gravely,  "  it  is  well  for  us  that  all 
we  do  know  is,  that  we  are  in  the  only  truly  kind  and 
wise  Hands." 

But  this  little  bit  of  grave  talk  that  had  so  strangely 
sprung  up,  was  interrupted  by  grandpapa  throwing  open 
the  doors,  and  calling  for  all  the  actors  to  come  out  and 
show  themselves,  and  then  drink  each  a  cup  of  tea,  after 
which  followed  a  country-dance  in  costume,  the  poor 
King  being  put  back  into  his  ermine  tippet  to  dance  with 
Joan,  who  continued  a  Princess  for  that  one  evening,  while 
little  Lionel  danced  with  the  Queen,  and  could  never 
remember  whether  he  were  boy  or  girl. 

"Well,  Fanny,"  saidher  eldest  brother,  "you  have  given 
us  a  very  pretty  evening's  amusement,  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  the  children  ;  and  I  don't  think  it  will 
have  been  without  use  either — not  so  much  in  the  scraps 
of  historical  knowledge,  as  in  the  habits  of  good-temper  and 
mutual  forbearance  which  such  sports  as  these  entail." 

"  Ah,"  said  Fanny,  "  the  children  don't  -want  any 
play  to  teach  them  habits  of  unselfishness,  while  they 
have  Ahce  to  set  them  the  example,  and  show  them  its 
beauty.  And  I  really  think  that  if  she  in  her  brightness 
be  the  heroine  of  the  play,  Johnny  is  the  hero ;  he  has 
been  so  good-natured,  and  tried  so  hard  to  be  good-tem- 
pered in  doing  what  was  disagreeable  to  him." 
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"  And,"  said  her  brother,  "  I  do  not  think  the  little 
girls  have  been  either  affected  or  occupied  with  them- 
Belves,  otherwise  they  would  never  have  been  able  to 
play  their  parts  so  well.  Yes,  Fanny,  it  has  turned  out 
very  well,  and  I  think  our  merry  ]\Iice,"  stroking  Kitty's 
hair  as  he  spoke,  "  will  not  be  at  all  the  less  happy  for 
remembering  that  to  be  worthy  of  trust  makes  their  play 
all  the  brighter." 

"  Tes,  papa,  for  it  is  only  in  fan  we  call  yon  a  cat ; 
yon  aren't  our  enemy,  and  we  play  all  the  better  when 
you  are  there,"  said  Kitty,  clinging  to  him. 

And  that  is  what  all  good  children  feel  who  trust  in 
their  kind  parents,  and  whose  parents  tnist  them. 
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UNION  JACK, 

BY    3rR3.    S.    C.     HALL. 

TI/"ELL,  miss,  dear,   1   don'fc 
^ '     deny   that    you're    very- 
judgmatical  ;  no  one  more  so  — of 
your  age  ;  but  still,   dear,  as  you 
nevrr  set  eyes  on  your  uncle  Beard,  and  he   offers  so 

well " 

"  How  can  you  say  he  offers  well,  Jack  ?  and  ho\r 
do  you  think  I  could  ever  get  on  Avith  a  man  named 
Beard  ?  I  am  sure  he's  a  Blue-beard.  Besides,  there's 
a  young  Beard." 

"  Your  cousin,  Miss  Grace,  your  own  flesh  and  blood. 
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one  may  say ;  don't  tiu'n  against  liim  any  Low — yonr 
poor  aunt  Eveline's  only  child,  and  she'll  never  have 
another." 

"  I  know  that,  Jack ;  aunt  Eveline  has  been  dead 
these  ten  years.  I  can't  think  how  she  ever  married  a 
man  called  'Beard.'  Kow  hold  your  ton|(tie,  Jack," 
continued  Grace  O'Sullivan  ;  "  hold  your  tongue.  Mr. 
Beard  (I  will  not  call  him  uncle)  is,  I  am  sure,  a  gi'eat, 
tall  gentleman  with  a  bone  in  his  back." 

"  It  would  inconvaaiience  him  to  be  wittoutit/'iuter- 
mpted  Jack,  twisting  Ms  shoulders. 

"A  very  stiff  bone,"  persisted  Grace.  "  All  tibe 
English  look  as  if  theu"  backbones  were  made  of  iron." 

"  The  more  luck  if  they  were ;  a  bade  can't  be  too 
strong.  The  0' Sullivan  s  had  a  wonderful  back*  in  tihis 
county  untn  they  took  to  emigi^ate." 

"  I  don't  mean  that  sort  of  back.  I  mean  that  the 
Enghsh  are  stiff,  and  cold,  and  formal,  and  ihat  ihcy 
hate  the  Irish — and  I  hate  them." 

"  Poor  things  !  how  will  they  live  after  </iaf;  diough 
turn  and  turn  about's  fan*  play,"  exclaimed  Jack,  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  sharp  blue  eyes. 

"  I  won't  be  laughed  at,  Jack,"  exclaimed  the  Httle 
gir-l,  petulantly ;  "  and  above  all  I  won't  be  laughed  at 
by  you.  You  know  how  dearly  mamma  loved  mo,  and 
then  she  died ;  and  you  know  I  was  papa's  darling,  and 
he  never  called  me  anything  colder  than  "heart's  delight" 
or  "  little  queen,"  and  used  to  show  me  all  the  property 
he  ougM  to  have,  from  the  ruined  window  in  this 
my  own  dear  Ballymacashal,  and  tell  me  how  his 
sister  Evehne  troubled  him.  It  was  such  a  boast  to 
have  no  oue  related  to  us  ui  business  or  trade,  and  yet 

*  "  Back,"  as  Jack  meant  it,  signifies  a  great  number  of  fricmJs. 
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aunt  Eveline  married  an  English  mercliant,  and  papa 
said  Mr.  Beard  had  a  hard  heart,  and  loved  money.  I'm 
sure  papa  did  not  love  money." 

"  No,  Miss  Grace,  the  poor  master  never  had  it  to 
love.  But,  darling,  if  jou  don't  put  up  with  your  uncle 
Beard " 

"  He  is  iwt  my  uncle  ;  he  is  only  my  aunt's  widower. 
I  don't  want  anything  from  him ;  can't  Mr.  Beard  let 
me  remain  as  I  am,  in  the  old  place,  with  you  and  Anne 
to  take  care  of  me,  and  the  poor  to  bless  me,  and  the 
range  of  the  country  on  the  old  pony  ?" 

When  Grace  mentioned  the  old  pony,  Jack  turned 
away  his  head.  Quick  as  thought,  Grace  noted  the 
sorrowful  expression  of  his  face. 

"  There  is  sometliing  wrong  about  the  pony.  Jack," 
she  said,  with  a  heightened  colour ;  "  you  told  me  yester- 
day he  had  not  a  tooth  in  liis  head." 

"  Time  for  them  to  go,  darling,  .vlien  he  had  nothing- 
for  them  to  do." 

"  But  is  that  all  ?" 

"  Now  don't  take  on.  Miss  Grace,  only  poor  Bau- 
nacher,  who  caiTied  you  ever  since  you  were  a  sweet, 
smHing  babby,  will  carry  you  no  more." 

'•  Dead  ?"  murmured  Grace,  trembhng. 

"  Ay,  dear,  just  that,  and  so  best,  miss.  Sure,  what 
would  become  of  him  when  we  were  gone  ?  Bettei;-for 
him  to  die  quiet  and  easy  in  his  bed,  as  a  body  matefeiy, 
than  to  be  shot ;  and  better  for  him  to  be  shot  tlian,  in 
his  old  age,  to  be  left  to  those  who  had  never  seen  the 
beauty  of  his  youth.  But,  indeed,  he  was  moi'c  like  a 
Christian  than  a  baste,  and  seemed  as  if  he  understood 
car  trouble,  and  the  miller,  out  of  kindness  and  errati- 
tade  to  the  poor  master,  sent  him  a  mash  yesterday, 
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and  you  know  Low  Bannaclier  loved  slops.  Don't  yoa 
remember,  before  we  parted  with  the  cows,  how  he  would 
nose  the  dairy  door  open  and  empty  the  cream  crock  ? 
Well,  he  sniffed  and  winked  at  the  mash,  and  then  left 
it.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is — poor  Bannacher 
never  raised  his  head  since  the  funeral." 

Grace  0' Sullivan  crouched  on  the  floor,  hid  her  face  on 
her  arms,  that  were  crossed  on  her  lap,  and  wept.  She 
would  have  looked  like  a  mass  of  black  drapery  but  for 
the  shining  braids  and  tresses  of  brown  hair,  through 
which  appeared  a  golden  tint,  as  if  sunshine  was  stealing 
ia  among  the  shadows. 

The  kind  old  man,  who  had  been  a  faithful  "  follower 
of  the  family"  all  his  life,  gazed  on  the  sobbing  child 
with  tearful  eyes,  muttering  to  himself  the  while  sucli 
sentences  as  these  : — 

"  To  think  that  she's  the  very  last — last  !  of  that  fine 
ould  family — a  family  of  heroes  (Jack  pronounced  it 
Itaroes),  all  fighting  men  and  lords  of  the  soil,  dwindled 
down  to  a  weak  rush  of  a  child  like  tlbat,  the  very  last 
of  the  gi-and  ould  race.  Oh,  no  wonder  it's  white-headed 
3'ou  ai'e,  you  poor  ould  Jack,  to  see  the  last  of  the  great; 
O'Sulhvans,  the  princes  of  the  land,  without  a  roof  over 
her  head. 

"But  the  Loi-d  is  good,  the.  hearts  of  the  hardened 
are  softened  towards  her.  Sure,  there's  O'Sulliva/n  blood 
in  the  young  Beard — not  pure,  like  in  her,  but  rfother's 
blood,  and  that  makes  them  kith  and  kin  to  her. 

"  Travelling  took  the  prejudice  out  of  me,  and 
though  I  love  my  own  land  best,  I  see  good  in  others, 
and  that's  mighty  pleasant. 

"  Why  should  not  they  agree  ?  The  money-getting 
man   made  her  aunt  a  good  husband.       Miss   Eveline 
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(loated  on  the  ground  Mr.  Beard  trod.  Ay,  cry  after 
the  pony,  darling  ;  it  will  ease  yonr  heart !  To  see  how 
things  come  to  pass ;  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Mr.  Beard 
there'd  be  no  stone  over  the  0' Sullivan's  grave.  It  was 
a  pity  the  pride  kept  master  from  knowing  the  heart 
that's  in  Misther  Beard — but  his  poverty  kept  him 
proud ;  that  was  the  0' Sullivan's  way — when  all  was 
gone  they  still  had  their  pride.  My  prayer  is,  night 
and  day,  that  people  would  take  more  kindly  to  people, 
while  people's  aJive ;  people  wouldn't  die  so  soon  if 
they  did. — If  I  can  only  see  the  remnant  of  the  two 
families  united,  '  Union  Jack,'  as  Master  Gerald  Beard 
calls  me,  would  die  happy.  Master  Gerald's  a  fine, 
manly  boy  ;  frank,  and  outspoken,  and  very  proud  of 
England  as  a  '  commercial  country-,'  that's  his  word. 
Miss  Grace  can't  see  the  differ  betwixt  commerce  and 
trade.  I  tell  her  it's  the  differ  between  sovereigns  and 
farthings  ;  betwixt  brass  and  gold.  Commerce  brings 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  together ;  trade  lives  in  a 
lane,  and  deals  in  small  change.  ■  Commerce  is  the 
ocean ;  trade  is  a  stream,  and — God  help  us — not 
always  a  clear  one.  You  can't  get  a  pinch  of  pure 
snuff  nearer  than  DubUn.  But  she  thinks  merchants 
are  no  better  than  Jimmy  Joice,  the  butterman.  Poor 
Miss  Gfrace  little  knows  the  letters  I've  written  to  both 
the  Beards,  and  how  I  saw  Master  Gerald.  What  a 
fine  thing  it  is  to  have  laming,  and  know  how  to  take 
your  pen  in  your  fist  like  a  scholar !  It  was  a  mortal 
pity  I  wasn't  a  schoolmaster.  I'd  have  taken  the 
shine  out  of  Trinity  College  before  now.  It  will  half 
kill  poor  Miss  Grace  to  leave  the  ould  place.  But  every 
stick  and  stone  must  be  sold.  I  wonder  who'll  buy  it ! 
It's  fine  land,  most  of  it ;  and  as  beautiful  a  bit  of  bog 
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as  is  in  all  Ireland.  Mr.  Beard's  letter  tells  me  to 
bring  Ler  over  at  once.  It's  easy  say  '  bring  her.^  And 
the  darling  -will  feel  England  mighty  coivld  and  stiff  at 
first.  'No  matter,  if  Miss  Grace  gets  over  her  pride, 
and  looks  np  at  him  with  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  soothers 
him  as  she  used  her  poor  papa,  he's  done  for. 

"  I  hope  Mr.  Beard  ain't  money  proud — that's  the 
pride  that's  upsetting  the  honour  of  England. 

"  '  Money  made  money, 

And  conscience  said  enough ; 
Money  cried  for  more  money, 
And  asked  what  was  enough.' 

'  Enough,"  repeated  Jack,  after  a  pause,  "  weU,  I 
think  a  little  more  than  a  body  had  would  be  enough." 

Having  taken  this  oracular  view,  Jack  thought 
that  Grace  O'Sulhvan's  tears  had  fallen  in  sufficient 
quantity,  as  he  called  it,  "  to  ease  her  heai't,"  and 
roused  her,  but  did  not  succeed  in  conquering  her 
emotion  until  he  told  her  an  old  Irish  legend  about  two 
little  childi'en,  who  used  to  cry  day  and  night  after  their 
father  and  mother  ;  going  regularly  to  their  graves  and 
weeping  there  "  like  two  fountains."  And  they  were 
greatly  giieved,  because  long  silky  grass  and  pretty 
little  spotted  daisies  sprang  up  and  blossomed  over  the 
other  graves,  but  no  flowers  or  grass  were  on  the  mound 
that  covered  their  parents  ;  and  one  evening,  just  as  the 
moon  was  rising,  and  they  were  going  home,  a  bright- 
ness came  down  like  a  sunbeam,  and  shone  on  the 
grave  ;  and  a  soft  silvery  voice  came  out  of  the  bright- 
ness, and  told  them  that  God  was  soriy  they  begrudged 
their  parents  the  happiness  of  heaven,  for  that  though 
it  was  natural  they  should  mourn  for  a  little  time,  they 
mourned  always,  and  neglected  aU  their  duties  for  tlie 
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selfishness  of  moummg,  -whereas  God  wished  them  to 
make  happiness  and  to  be  happy.  They  should  never 
forget  their  parents,  but  they  should  think  of  the  joy 
they  would  have  in  meeting  them  hereafter,  if  they  did 
what  was  right  in.  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that  no 
long  silky  grass  or  pretty  spotted  daisies  v.ould  gi-ow  on 
earth  that  was  watered  by  tears.  And  so  the  little 
childi-en,  the  next  morning,  came  hand  in  hand  to  the 
grave,  and  instead  of  dropping  tears  on  it,  they  scat- 
tered the  seeds  of  grass  and  wild  flowers  over  it,  and 
prayed  there,  and  then  went  away  to  do  whatever  they 
/emembered  their  parents  best  liked  them  to  do,  cheer- 
fully ;  and,  behold,  the  very  next  morning  the  grass 
was  growing,  and  sunshine  was  over  the  grave. 


I  DO  not  think  Grace  O'Sullivan  would  like  me  to  write 
how  the  home  of  her  ancestors  looked  that  same  even- 
ing as  she  sat  on  a  low  stool,  leaning  against  her  father's 
empty  chair,  watching  the  red  and  gray  wood  fire  that 
liissed  and  cracked  amid  the  solidly  burning  turf. 

There  is  to  me  something  very  sacred  in  poverty — 
it  is  doubtless  the  pressure  of  God's  hand  for  good  ;  but 
sometimes  the  pressure  is  heavy,  and  hard  to  bear.  It 
had  been  so  to  the  O'Sullivans.  You  have  heard  how 
the  old  family  had  died  nearly  out,  no  one  being  left  but 
that  Uttle  girl,  whose  large  gray  eyes  wandered  from  the 
fire  around  the  large  room,  so  ill  furnished  and  lone- 
some looking,  that  I  know  many  who  would  call  it  "  an 
old  rattle-trap  of  a  place  ;"  but  it  had  been   "  Grace's 
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liome ;"  there  slie  had  lived  and  been  caressed  by  her 
parents,  and  heard  the  tales  of  her  family's  departed 
splendonrs,  of  their  power  and  influence,  of  the  number 
of  "  followers"  they  had  had,  of  the  castles  they  built,  the 
reHgious  houses  they  endowed,  the  round  tower  that 
belonged  to  them,  the  hospitalities  they  bestowed — of 
everything,  indeed,  of  which  old  Irish  families  are  proud. 
The  time  was  come  when  Grace  O'Sullivan  must  leave 
that  old  hall  and  its  surrounding  mountains,  floods,  and 
fields  ;  nothing  was  left  her  in  the  land  of  her  fathers. 
Ti-ue,  both  rich  and  poor  "  neighbours"  would  have 
shared  what  they  had  with  her,  and  cherished  her  as 
their  own  child ;  but  "  Union  Jack"  and  old  Anne  re- 
ceived such  tenders  on  behalf  of  their  young  mistress 
with  both  gratitude  and  dignity. 

"  She  had  people  of  her  own  ready  and  willing  to 
receive  her,  and  she  was  going  to  England  to  finish  her 
education." 

How  saucy  you  are,  my  little  reader,  to  say  that 
Grace's  education  was  not  begun.  I  beg  leave  to  correct 
you  :  Grace  knew  many  things  that  you  do  not  know. 
She  knew  the  habits  and  instincts  of  every  bird  and 
insect  in  the  wood  or  moor.  She  could  tie  flies  for 
fishing  in  lake  or  river  that  would  have  delighted 
old  Izaac  "Walton  (if  you  do  not  know  who  he  was,  get 
a  biographical  dictionaiy  and  find  out)  ;  she  could 
feather  her  oar  in  deep  water,  and  ride  as  well  without 
as  with  a  stirrup,  and  almost  as  well  without  as  with  a 
saddle.  She  was  a  practical  botanist,  well  grounded  in 
Latin,  which  her  father  taught  her  ;  she  could  spin  flax 
at  an  ivory  wheel  like  a  fairy,  and  though  she  did  not 
know  a  note  of  printed  music,  she  had  the  Irish  gift  of 
a  quick  and  correct  ear,  combined  with  a  gushing,  deli- 
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cions  voice,  and  before  she  was  seven  years  old  she 
could  play  all  the  tunes  she  had  heard  (they  were  not 
many)  on  the  old  piano  that  had  been  standing  for  half 
a  century  in  a  corner  of  the  drawing-room.  She  had  a 
warm,  affectionate,  and  grateful  heart.,  a  very  "hasty" 
temper,  jumped  at  a  conclusion,  according  to  old  Jack, 
as  quickly  as  a  "  crow  at  a  caterpillar,"  did  not  like  rea- 
soning, which  she  said  "  bothered"  her,  but  dearly  liked 
to  have  her  own  way  without  it ;  her  mind  was  active  and 
restless,  she  believed  that  Ireland  was  not  only  the  first 
flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea,  but  that  no 
other  country  could  be  compared  to  it  in  any  way  or  for 
anything;  and  felt  certain  she  should  hate  her  cousin 
Gerald  Beard  lecause  he  was  English.  "  Gerald  had  an 
Irish  sound — that  was  a  comfort;  yes,  the  name  of  Gerald 
had  Irish  music  in  it." 

You  want  to  know  what  Grace  was  like,  my  little 
inquisitive  reader  ?  Well,  she  was  a  brown-haired  girl, 
with  large,  very  large,  gray  eyes,  fringed  by  black  eye- 
lashes, which  made  them  look  still  larger,  for  you  could 
hardly  tell  where  the  eyes  ended  and  the  eyelashes  be- 
gan ;  and  she  was  at  that  age  when  girls  are  all  angles 
and  elbows,  and  boys  make  their  appearance  in  short 
trowsers,  and  very  long  bony  wrists,  terminated  by 
large  red  hands — the  "awkward"  age  it  is  called;  but  for 
all  her  angles  and  elbows  Grace  did  not  look  awkward 
as  she  sat  watching  the  fire,  and  thinking  of  the  future  ; 
the  comers  of  the  room  were  very  dark,  and,  without, 
the  wind  was  whistling  and  growling  as  it  only  whistles 
and  growls  round  dilapidated  houses. 

Union  Jack  came  in  with  the  "  young  mistress's  tea," 
and,  after  having  placed  it  and  a  candle  on  the  table,  lir 
stirred  the  wood  and  the  turf  with  a  long  stick,  ard 
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as  he  did  so,  there  came  a  knocking  to  the  outer  door, 
that  made  Grace  start,  as  a  fawn  starts  at  the  sound  of 
a  hunter's  horn. 

"  Who  can  it  be.  Jack  r" 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?"  was  the  reply,  and  question ; 
"  how  can  I  tell,  miss  ?  some  traveller  may  be  wantiu' 
shelter  this  wdld  night,"  and  he  disappeared. 

"  Well,  we  have  still  that  to  give,"  thought  Grace, 
always  pleased  at  the  idea  of  giving,  "  and  some  warm, 
tea  and  a  bright  fire." 

Before  a  minute  had  elapsed  Union  Jack  opened 
the  door,  announcing,  '•  A  gentleman.  Miss  O'SuUivan, 
from  London," 

"  ^ot  to  take  me  away — oh,  not  to  take  me  to  Mr. 
Beard,"  exclaimed  Grace,  seizing  hold  of  the  arm  of  her 
father's  chair.  "  Sir,  I  am  not  to  be  forced  from  this 
house  against  my  will,"  and  the  little  girl  looked  as  im- 
perious as  a  princess  in  a  fairy  tale. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Grace,  dear,"  said  Jack,  "is  that  your 
hospitality  ?  is  that  the  way  to  treat  a  stranger  who  is 
both  cowld  and  hungry  ?  It  is  the  first  time,  sir,  such 
treatment  was  ever  shown  to  a  stranger  in  this  castle, 
but  the  young  lady's  in  trouble,  sir  ;  you'll  excuse  her, 
sir,  on  account  of  the  trouble." 

The  gentleman  was  much  under  the  usual  size,  and 
when  Jack  assisted  him  to  remove  his  great-coat,  he 
came  forth  like  a  butterfly  out  of  a  chrysalis,  such  a  gem. 
of  an  elderly  gentleman !  with  a  pale,  gentle  face,  soft 
gray  hair,  and  small  white  hands.  He  advanced  to 
Grace,  with  a  bow  and  a  smile,  and  took  her  thin,  cold, 
trembling  hand  in  his,  told  her  to  sit  down,  was  delighted 
to  find  he  came  just  in  time  to  have  a  nice  cup  of  tea, 
that  he  should  enjoy  taking   it  with  her,  and  begged 
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to  say,  that  instead  of  forcing  her  to  do  what  he  wished, 
he  should  feel  bound  to  do  what  she  wished ;  he  drew 
his  chair  to  the  table,  saying  they  soon  should  be  capi- 
tal friends,  helped  himself  to  some  "  slim  cake,"  which 
he  recognized  as  an  "  Ii-ish  ti'eat,"  and  pronounced  it 
excellent ;  then  said  he  was  glad  to  see  oaten  cake, 
which  he  frequently  received  in  "bannocks"  from  Scot- 
land. And  Grace,  drawn  imperceptibly  towards  her 
visitor,  observed,  that  she  was  certain  he  would  like 
Irish  oatcake  better  than  Scotch  ;  it  must  be  better,  be- 
cause it  was  Irish.  He  smiled  at  that,  called  her  a  little 
patriot,  and  said  she  had  not  much  accent.  That  was 
true,  Grace's  voice  was  so  soft  and  low  that  its  ac- 
cent was  simply  music  ;  but  it  was  a  wrong  hit,  it  put 
the  little  female  instrument  out  of  tune. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  sir,"  she  said ;  "  I  hope  I  shall 
have  the  brogue  all  Kiy  life." 

The  stranger  pretended  to  misunderstand  her.  He 
knew,  he  said,  that  the  poor  people  called  their  shoes 
brogues,  and  he  hoped  she  would  not  persist  in  putting 
her  pretty  little  feet  into  hrogiies.  This  set  her  laughing, 
and  the  laugh  helped  her  off  her  high-horse,  and  she 
explained  to  him  the  difference  between  brogue  the 
shoe,  and  brogue  the  accent.  Union  Jack  kept  coming  in 
and  out,  now  bringing  a  couple  of  new-laid  eg^i  for  the 
"  gentleman,"  next  time  some  "  beautiful  crame,^^  then  a 
piece  of  honeycomb,  "just  sent  up  in  the  nick  of  time 
from  the  mill."  Meanwhile,  the  stranger  was  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  little  lady,  whose  frank  ingenu- 
ous nature  opened  to  her  visitor's  kindness,  as  a  rose 
unfolds  its  petals  under  the  influence  of  a  sunbeam ;  Lo 
told  her  how  delighted  he  had  been  with  the  natural 
beauty  of  Ireland,  how  grieved  at  the  deep  poverty  of 
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the  poor,  and  how  he  admired  the  patient  cheerfnlnesa 
with  which  that  poverty  was  home.  This  led  her  to 
ask  questions  about  England,  for  Grace  never  believed 
Union  Jack's  descriptions  of  "foreign  parts."  She 
accused  him  of  making  the  best  of  everything,  and  of 
"turning  his  back  on  his  country."  She  asserted 
boldly  that  there  was  no  green  grass  in  England,  that 
nobody  ever  spoke  to  anybody,  that  the  children  were 
encased  in  stiff  stays  from  head  to  foot,  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  too  cold  to  feel  joy  or  sorrow. 

And  instead  of  combating  these  prejudices,  all  the 
stranger  said,  was,  "  Come  and  see." 

"  ]N^o,  she  would  not  do  that,  she  knew  she  should 
hate  Mr.  Beai'd.     Was  he  not  very  tall  ?" 

"  'No  ;  he  was  rather  short." 

"  He  looked  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  poker  ?" 

"  No ;  poor  gentleman,  he  stooped  very  much ;  he 
suffered  a  great  deal  from  illness  ;  his  son  was  very 
affectionate  and  attentive  to  him ;  but,  of  course,  a  son 
was  not  like  a  daughter.  Mr.  Beard  wished  he  had  a 
daughter,  he  regretted  bitterly  that  he  had  not,  she  could 
liave  been  so  useful  to  the  poor,  so  great  a  help  to  his 
plans.  He  had,  at  one  time,  an  intention  of  purchasing 
property  in  Ireland,  and  seeing  what  he  could  do  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Ii-ish  poor;  but  Gerald 
liked  England ;  if  he  had  had  a  daughter  she  might  have 
loved  Ireland." 

Grace  opened  her  ears. 

"  She  supposed  JMr.  Beard  was  very  stem  ?" 

"  No  ;  he  was  not  considered  so." 

"  Had  Mr.  Beard  sent  him  to  take  her  to  England  ?" 

*'  H^o  ;  but  he  would  escort  her  to  England,  if,  alone 
as    she   was  in  the   world,  she  would  trust  herself  to 
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him,  and  see  if  it  were  possible  to  be  a  daughter  to  IMr. 
Beard — she  might  do  great  good  to  Ireland  some  day." 

"But  Jack?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Beard  must  have  Jack." 

"  And  old  Anne  ?" 

"  Mr.  Beard  had  provided  for  Anne ;  but  Jack,  and 
her  pony,  and  any  other  favourite  animal,  might  come." 

"Fi-esh  tears  rushed  to  Grace  O'Sullivan's  eyes  at  the 
mention  of  the  pony ;  but  she  went  to  bed  wishing  that 
Mr.  Beard  was  like  the  stranger.  She  never  thought  she 
should  hke  an  Englishman  as  much  as  she  liked  that 
stranger ;  he  was  so  gentle  and  so  kind.  She  would  ask 
in  the  morning  if  Mr.  Beard  was  very  particular  and 
neat.  She  knew  she  was  not  so.  Her  heart  inclined  to 
the  stranger,  he  was  so  nice ;  oh,  if  Mr.  Beard  should 
be  like  him,  she  could  almost  call  him  "  uncle ;"  and 
she  might  make  him  love  Ireland,  and  do  good  to 
Ireland.  And  she  felt  much  exalted  at  the  idea  of  doing 
good  to  her  country.  Do  not  laugh  at  her,  we  should 
all  love  our  countiy,  and  its  safety  and  its  hoiioui* 
should  be  dearer  to  us  than  our  Hves. 

Yes,  Grace  had  a  right  to  be  exalted,  when  her  heart 
beat  with  a  desire  to  serve  her  country. 


•     IIL 

Op    course,  as  you  anlicijiate,  Grace  consented  to   go 
to  London. 

The  air  of  satisfaction  with  which  Jack  completed 
arrangements  for  the  departure  of  Grace  O'Sullivan  from 
the  ruined  home  of  her  ancestors,  sorely  perplexed  her.- 
He  knew  the  place  was  going  to  be  sold  by  the  "  cruel 
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English  law  "  as  an  encumbered  estate ;  lie  knew  she 
should  never  see  it  again,  and  yet  he  continued  to 
whistle  the  ^'' CruisliJceen-lan-n'"  as  if  he  was  brushing 
his  poor  master's  coat ;  and  even  old  Anne  did  not 
evince  the  soitow  she  expected.  I  will  leave  you  to 
imagine  what  Grace  herself  suffered,  poor  child.  She 
transplanted  an  entire  family  of  shamrocks  into  a 
pot  of  Irish  earth,  determined  to  have  some  Irish 
earth  wherever  she  went.  The  only  hving  thing  she 
took  with  her,  unless  we  consider  Union  Jack  her  ex- 
clusive property,  was  a  Httle  kitten,  the  sole  surviving 
child  of  her  papa's  favourite  cat  " ]\Iachahack,"  who, 
had  been  caught  and  killed,  a  few  days  previously,  in 
a  rabbit  trap;  the  kitten  was  jet  black,  with  a  bushy 
tail,  and  such  soft  long  fur,  that  it  might  have  been  an 
Angora. 

She  took  her  place  ia  the  carriage,  with  the  flower- 
pot and  kitten  both  in  her  lap,  and  Mr.  Pierrepoint, 
the  stranger,  at  her  side ;  she  drew  herself  as  much 
as  possible  into  the  comer,  for  she  could  not  look  at 
the  receding  landscape.  But  there  was  a  halt  at  the 
avenue  gate  (the  avenue  was  quite  a  mile  long)  ;  how 
well  she  knew  the  creaking  sound  of  the  old  gate,  and 
how  well  she  knew  the  tone  of  the  various  peasant 
voices  who  suj)pHcated  at  the  can-iage  door,  all  united 
in  one  prayer. 

'•  Oh,  Miss  Gracy,  dear,  give  us  one  look  and  take 
our  blessings  with  you,  just  one  look,  dai-lin' — on  the 
poor  that  have  lived  with  ye  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  and  now  will  be  sold,  body  and  bones,  to  the 
>Sasse?iac/i."* 

Grace  could  not  resist  the  appeal,  and  extended  her 

*  English 
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liand  to  the  faithful  people.  This  was  hailed  as  if  it  had 
contained  golden  coin,  and  such  exclamations  followed — 

"  Sure,  she  has  the  snule  of  her  grandfather."  "  It's 
lucky  you'll  be,  darlin' ;  you've  your  father's  eyes,  and 
the  shaped  face  of  the  mistress,  the  heavens  be  her  bed." 
"  God  bless  you,  miss  dear,  good  luck  to  you ;  I'd  throw 
my  shoe  after  ye,  for  luck,  if  I  had  one."  "  Speak  a 
good  word  for  ould  Ireland  to  the  Queen,  when  you  sec 
her,  darlin',  in  London  town."  "  Don't  forget  us,  Miss 
Grrace,  we'll  never  forget  you ;  sure  it's  good  right  we 
have  to  remember  the  0' Sullivan ;  no  one  that  'ill 
come  after  him  will  feel  for  us  as  he  could,  we  grcio 
ould  and  poor  together^  "  Spake  to  blind  Kelly,  miss, 
who  can't  see  you,  spake  to  him  that  he  may  know 
your  voice  in  heaven  !" 

It  was  over,  and  the  post-chaise  whirled  on.  Mr, 
Pierrepoint  was  sobbing  in  one  comer  of  the  carriage, 
and  Grace  in  the  other ;  his  sympathy  drew  her  towards 
him,  and  she  flung  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  sobbed 
still  more  wildly  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Cheer  up,"  he  said,  at  last,  wiping  his  eyes,  "  cheer 
up,  my  little  Irish  princess  ;  some  day  you  may  see  your 
friends  again." 

"  Indeed  I  shall,  sir,  if  I  beg  my  way  back,"  rephed 
the  child;  "  and  Mr.  Beard  shan't  hinder  me.  Oh,  how  I 
shall  hate  him  !     I  wish  you  were  ilr.  Beard " 

'  That  you  might  hate  me,  princess  ?" 

"  No,  that  you  might  be  my  uncle." 

"  Good  !  "We  will  see  if  we  can  manage  it.  Sup- 
pose I  ask  him  to  make  you  over  to  me  ?" 

"  But  he  wants  a  little  daughter  to  teach  him  to  be 
good  to  the  Irish ;  and  you  love  them  without  tlie 
teaching."  ^ 
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"  So  I  do." 

And  then  there  was  something  wrong  aboni  the  har- 
ness, which  Grace  and  Union  Jack  took  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  but  wluch  put  !Mr.  Pierrepoint  very  much  out ; 
and  after  that,  Grace  and  the  kitten  went  to  sleep.  Grace 
called  her  kitten  "  ILalvina,^'  and  was  very  proud  of  her 
good  conduct  on  board  the  steamer,  enjoyed  the  sea  and 
the  grand  swells,  wept  as  the  Hill  of  Howth  and  the  T\'ick- 
low  Hills  receded,  and  told  Mr.  Pien^epoint  that  she  did 
not  admire  the  chalky  cliffs  of  England,  though  she  had 
not  seen  them  ;  she  was  sui'e  tliey  looked  whitewashed. 

Ai-rived  at  last  in  London,  and  driven  to  lSh\  Beard's 
house,  she  was  more  than  usually  chilled  by  the  stately 
bow  of  the  butler,  whom  she  attempted  to  shake  hands 
v.-ith,  mistaking  him  for  his  master.  The  drawing-room 
into  which  she  was  shown  looked  Uke  the  palace  of 
silence  ;  it  was  done  up,  chairs,  sofas,  chandehers,  and 
cui-tains,  in  highly-glazed  bro-wn  hoiland,  everytliing 
seemed  nailed  in  its  place,  the  great  looking-glasses 
reflected  nothing  but  brown  hoUand,  the  picture  frames 
were  covered  with  a  cross-barred  bright  yellow  gauze, 
and  the  carpet  had  a  careful  cover  all  over  it.  Grace 
held  her  kitten  and  her  pot  of  shami'ocks  fast.  Mr. 
PieiTcpoint  had  disappeared,  and  she  was  beginning  to 
wonder  how  long  she  should  be  left  alone,  when  sud- 
denly the  door  opened,  and  a  youtli,  with  a  bright  com- 
plexion, and  very  sunny-looking  haii',  tall  and  well- 
proportioned,  advanced  deliberately  into  the  room,  took 
the  flower-pot  out  of  her  hand,  patted  the  kitten,  and 
then,  after  looking  at  her  again  and  again,  said,  "  And 
so  you  are  my  cousin  Grace ;  and  I  am  your  cousin 
Gerald.  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you.  I  hope  we  shall 
'^et  9p  well  together." 
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The  boy's  voice  was  pleasant,  he  took  her  hand 
kindly,  but  dropped  it,  as  she  thought,  coldly.  She 
■wished  to  say,  she  hoped  they  should  be  "  great 
friends,"  but  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  formality 
about  him  that  chilled  her.  Gerald,  in  his  own  mind, 
thought  it  was  a  pity  Grace  was  not  a  boy  ;  then  they 
could  have  gone  to  "Westminster  School,  and  cricketed 
together.  They  would  have  been  fast  friends ;  and  if 
any  of  the  boys  called  his  little  cousin  "  Paddy,"  he 
would  have  fought  for  him,  that  he  would  !  But  what 
could  he  do  for  a  little  insignificant,  great-eyed  child 
like  that. 

"  You  would  like  to  change  your  dress  and  get  your 
kitten  some  milk,"  he  said,  after  a  pause ;  "  shall  I  ring 
for  your  maid  ?" 

"  I  have  not  got  a  maid.     I  have  only  Jack." 

"  What,  '  Union  Jack,'  as  Ave  call  liim  ?  A  capital 
fellow  is  '  Union  Jack.'  But,"  added  Gerald,  almost 
laughing,  "  not  exactly  the  sort  of  domestic  to  assist  at 
a  young  lady's  toilet." 

"  You  are  not  to  call  Jack  a  domestic"  said  Grace, 
flashing  up  ;  "  even  if  he  is  a  servant,  he  is  my  friend, 
and  shall  not  be  laughed  at." 

"  Very  well ;  shall  I  treat  him  respectfully,  not  call 
him  Jack,  but  send  for  Mister  John,  to  unpack  your 
trunks,  and,  as  I  heard  one  young  lady  say  to  another, 
'  hook  your  back  ;'  though  I  do  not  think  your  uncle 
would  approve  of  turning  Jack  into  a  lady's  maid." 

Grace  answered  by  another  flashing  look  of  indig- 
nation. 

"  ^V"hat  a  plucky  little  thing  she  is,"  thought  Gerald, 
as  he  rang  the  bell.  "  What  a  thousand  pities  she  is 
not  a  boy.      AYhat  bright  eyes   she  has,  and  she   abso- 
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lutely  clenches  her  little  fist — isn't  she  dignified !  I 
never  met  such  a  manikin  !" 

Grace  "would  not  resign  either  Ler  shamrocks  or  her 
kitten  to  the  very  respectable,  grave-looking  domestic 
who  offered  to  conduct  her  to  her  room.  Gerald 
walked  to  the  door,  and  opened  it  with  a  bow ;  as  she 
passed  with  the  air  of  a  queen,  she  gave  her  cousin  a 
glance  of  defiance,  that  amused  him  amazingly ;  but 
Gerald  possessed  the  English  self-command — which  is 
almost  an  unknown  quality  in  the  sister  isle — and  re- 
turned the  glance  with  a  lower  bow  than  the  first. 

*'  I  wonder,"  thought  Grace,  "  if  that  is  the  fashion. 
Papa  used  to  open  the  door,  I  remember,  for  visitors. 
I  thought  it  so  formal,  but  I  don't  think  he  bowed  like 
a  poker."     The  "  poker"  was  her  favourite  simile. 

The  maid  was  far  more  formal  than  the  young 
master.  She  asked  Grace  for  the  keys  of  her  trunks. 
"  Keys,"  repeated  Grace  ;  "  oh,  the  keys  were  lost  long 
ago.  Jack  fastened  them  any  how ;  and  sure  they 
are  safe  enough.  "We  didn't  trouble  om-selves  about 
keys !  In  Ireland  all  the  people  are  honest.  I  thuik 
Jack  had  better  undo  them." 

"  He's  at  dinner,  miss." 

"  Oh,  what  matter,  he'll  come  if  he's  wanted." 

"  My  master,  miss,  never  disturbs  the  sei^ants  while 
at  dinner." 

"  Then  I  disturbed  you." 

"  I  dine  with  tie  housekeeper,  miss — I  have  dined." 

"  What  a  fuss,"  thought  Grace,  "  about  a  dinner. 
Our  servants  never  thought  about  it,  only  took  it  by 
snaps." 

"  Dear  me,  miss !"  said  the  maid,  in  astonishment 
at  the  state  of  the  box  she  had  opened,  "  you  cannot 
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wear  one  of  these  frocks  until  tliey  are  ironed  out.     I 
never  saw  things  so  strangely  packed." 

"  Anne  could  not  see  to  do  it,"  was  the  explanation, 
"  and  I  did  not  understand  it." 

"  Never  mind,  miss,  I'll  run  the  iron  over  this,  so 
that  it  will  do  for  to-day,  as  there  is  no  company.  To- 
morrow morning  the  dressmaker  is  ordered  to  attend  ; 
and  Mrs.  Galty  will  know  what  you  require." 

"  And  who  is  Mrs.  Galty  ?" 

"  The  housekeeper,  miss." 

"  My  beautiful  black  mode  dress,"  thought  Grace, 
*'  that  was  made  out  of  one  of  poor  mamma's,  and  that 
Jack  said  I  looked  so  grand  in,  to  say  it  will  do  when 
there  is  no  company !"  And  hot  tears  of  disappoint- 
ment and  vexation  rolled  silently  down  the  little 
maiden's  cheeks.  She  took  out  a  miniature  of  her 
mother,  and  a  black  profile  of  her  father,  which  she 
kissed  over  and  over  again,  and  placed  them  on  the 
chimney-piece,  and  then  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears." 

"  Don't  cry,  miss,"  said  the  maid,  "  please  don't ;  you 
will  make  your  eyes  and  nose  red ;  you  have  not  half  an 
hour  left  to  prepare  for  dinner,  and  master  is  so  particular  !" 

"  I  don't  want  any  dinner,  tell  JSIr.  Beard;  I  oidy 
want  Jack  to  come  and  nail  up  my  pictures  for  me, 
these  and  some  others,  and  put  up  my  own  book- 
shelves, with  the  books  dear  papa  gave  nae,  and  settle 
my  flower-pot,  and  Jack  will  look  after  Malvina,  and 
talk  Irish  to  her." 

"  I  don't  think,  miss,  that  master  would  like  Mr.  Jack 
to  put  up  these  things ;  the  upholsterer  can  do  it  to- 
morrow morning  ;  the  old  ITirishman  might  injure  the 
wall.     I  wiU  take  pussy,  if " 

But  Grace's  indignation  at  the  supposition  that  Jack 
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could  iir)iu"e  anything,  particularly  a  waU,  barst  forth. 
And  as  her  warmth  increased,  so  did  her  accent,  and 
the  calm,  quiet  maid — only  accustomed  to  we  11- trained 
young  ladies — came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  little 
Irish  lady  was  crazy,  hurried  down  to  Jack,  and  told 
him  that  he  had  better  go  up  himself,  "  the  young 
lady"  was  beyond  her  management  ;  said  she  would 
not  be  dressed,  would  not  go  to  dinner,  and  Avanted  him 
to  spoil  the  waUs  knocking  up  a  pack  of  trumpery 
things  not  fit  for  the  servants'  hall. 

"  Easy,  mee  fine  girl,"  said  Jack.  "  Is  your  mother 
alive  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  thank  Grod.     Is  your  father  in  this  world  ?" 

"  IS^,  not  father." 

'•Do  you  remember  him  ?" 

"  Well." 

"  Have  you  nothing  belonging  to  him  you  keep  as 
careful  as  the  sight  of  your  bright  ej'es  ?" 

The  girl,  whose  name  was  Matilda,  was  softened  by 
Jack's  compliment  (canning  Jack !),  and  drew  a  battered 
nutmeg-grater  out  of  her  pocket. 

"  Oh,  you  have  that  in  remembrance ;  then  can't  you 
understand  Miss  O'SuUivan's  (Jack  always  gave  out  the 
•  0  '  with  a  gTand  pufi",  as  if  it  was  a  very  big  0  indeed) 
loving  the  things  fingers  now  stiff  and  cold  gave  her, 
and  think  that  them,  and  me,  and  the  cat,  are  all  left 
her  !  Ay,  you  may  smile,  miss,  and  a  smile's  very  be- 
coming to  you,  but  let  your  heart  tell  you  what  other 
hearts  feel,  and  don't  be  clear-starching  yourself  of  a 
morning  so  as  to  keep  stiff  all  day.  Let  yourself  more 
alone,  dear,  and  let  people  see  a  bit  of  your  heart  now 
and  then.     The  young  lady  is  among  strangers,  so  take 
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kindly  to  her,  just  for  the  sake  of  the  woman's  nature 
that's  in  you  both  !" 

All  this  -was  said  as  Jack  sidled  up-stairs  after 
Matilda — the  strangest  specimen  of  a  young  lady's  page 
that  "was  ever  seen  on  a  London  carpet. 

Jack  had  a  peculiar  way  of  what  he  called  "  soother- 
ing down;"  he  was  always  in  good-temper,  never  out  of 
tune ;  his  sympathies  were  large,  his  affections  warm ; 
he  was  unselfish,  and  his  mind  was  "  set  "  upon  seeing 
the  "last  of  her  line"  happy.  Of  course,  he  would 
rather  that  happiness  could  have  been  grown  in  Ireland, 
but  as  that  was  impossible,  the  next  best  thing  was  to 
grow  it  somewhere.  Jack  hated  disunion.  Unlike  most 
Irishmen,  he  disliked  a  "row."  He  really  did;  he  had 
been  devoted  to  his  master's  sister,  whom  he  remembered 
a  child ;  and  next  to  Miss  Grace's  happiness  came  the 
desire  to  make  their  children  love  one  another.  If  the 
O'Sullivans  had  lived  long  enough.  Jack's  humble  but 
earnest  exertions  would  have  brought  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  brothers-in-law ;  he  was  that  blessed 
thing,  a  "  peace-maker,"  and  from  this  came  his  name, 
"  Union  Jack." 

In  a  few  minutes,  he  had  nailed  up  the  pictures  and 
the  book-shelves,  placed  the  shamrocks  in  a  proper  as- 
pect, where  he  declared  "  they  would  not  know  but  it 
was  the  Irish  sun  was  shining  on  them  !" — taken  charo^e 
of  the  kitten,  and  soothed  Grace  into  tranquillity,  so  that 
in  ten  minutes  after  his  departure  with  Malvina  under 
his  arm,  Grace  was  again  in  the  drawing-room,  ready 
for  dinner.  Gerald  placed  a  chair  for  her,  and  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on  the  door  with  such  watchfulness  that  Gerald, 
despairing  of  her  attending  to  what  he  said,  said 
notliin£r. 
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At  last  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  lookiug 
bi-igtter  and  better  dressed  than  ever,  came  towards 
Grace,  who  flew  like  a  tame  dove  to  the  hand  that 
caresses  it.  He  kissed  the  little  princess  affectionately, 
and  welcomed  her  to  London.  The  formal  butler  an- 
nounced dinner,  but  neither  Grace  nor  !Mr.  Pierrepoint 
seemed  to  heed  it,  until  Gerald  said,  "  Papa,  the  dinner 
will  be  quite  cold  !" 

Grace  started  at  the  word  "  Papa,"  glancing  round 
to  see  the  "  ogre  "  uncle  she  so  much  dreaded.  How 
was  it  ?  There  were  but  three  persons  in  the  room. 
Oh,  could  it  be  possible  ? — Mr.  Pierrepoint,  the  small, 
round-faced,  kindly  gentleman,  with  that  full  brow, 
those  dear  gray  eyes,  and  that  sweet,  sweet  smUe,  and 
"  Uncle  Beard" — the  dreaded  Uncle  Beard — "stiff  as  if 
he  had  swallowed  a  poker  !" — were  they,  indeed,  one  and 
the  same !  The  real  was  far  more  charming  than  the 
ideal.  How  was  it  ?  Gerald  burst  out  laughing,  and 
Grace  raised  her  Httle  hand,  and  gave  him  a  brisk  slap  on 
the  shoulder — a  most  undignified  proceeding,  at  which 
both  father  and  son  laughed  in  concert. 

"I  wonder,  sir,  you  would  tell  a  story,"  said  the 
princess,  "  and  call  yourself  '  Pierrepoint,'  when  your 
name  is  '  Beard,'  just  to  deceive  a  little  wild  Irish  girl, 
who — who — oh,  where  is  Jack  ?  I  will  believe  nobody 
but  Jack.  I  am  sure  you  are  not  Mr.  Beard  ;  you  just 
say  it  to  make  me  love  you — that  is — oh,  where  is 
Jack  ?" 

"  Here,  darlint.  The  masther,  God  bless  him,  said  I 
should  be  on  the  watch  to  see  how  you  took  it,"  he  con- 
tinued, while  following  his  head  into  the  room.  "  And 
sure  there  was  no  story  in  it ;  his  name  is  Pierrepoint 
Beard,  and  a  line  genteel  name  it  is,  and  very  English,  for 
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there's  the  grandeur  at  one  end  of  it,  and  the  work  at  the 
other,  and  that's  what  binds  so  much  prosperity  to  the 
country — all  show  and  no  shop  would  be  a  bad  look-out 
for  ould  England,  dear.  Sure,  you  have  your  prayer, 
my  darlint.  Didn't  you  pray  with  all  your  heart  that 
you  had  him  for  an  imcle  ?" 

"  And  you  knew  it  all  the  time,  you  Jack — to  plot 
against  me  !     Oh,  Jack  !"  exclaimed  Grace. 

"  Indeed,  I  must  confess  it  was  Jack's  plot,"  said  the 
eld  gentleman  ;  "and  we  have  much  to  thank  him  for  it. 
Will  you  not  call  me  uncle,  Grace  ?" 

She  shook  her  curls,  and  then,  with  a  spring  like  a 
squirrel,  was  off  the  ground,  and  in  his  arms,  drew  his 
head  down,  and  whispered,  but  loud  enough  for  every 
one  to  hear,  "  My  own  dear  uncle  Beard  !" 

'^  Hurra  !"  said  Jack  ;  "  that's  half  the  battle.  The 
Almighty  knows  where  to  find  fathers  for  the  father- 
less." 


Plbase  to  remember,  dear  English  girls  and  boys  who 
read  this  book,  that  there  are  Irish  girls  quite  as  well 
and  as  carefully  brought  up  as  English  ones.  The  Irish 
are  certainly  more  rapid  in  their  words  and  movements, 
and  somewhat  inclined  to  an  accent — which  I  like,  but  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  Hke  it — and  their  habits  of  "  order  " 
are  certainly  not  perfect  ;  but  Grace  was  a  motherless 
(;hild,  the  only  comfort  of  a  ruined  father — never  subjected 
to  control.  She  had  not  been  taught  to  see,  much  less 
amend,  her  faults. 

Grace  had  been  ten  days  in  her  uncle's  house,  and  had 
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given  her  Avhole  lieai't  to  him,  but  waged  an  unmitigated 
wai"  with  Gerald,  her  gi-eat  complaint  being  that  she 
could  never  put  him  in  a  passion,  no  matter  what  she 
did  to  vex  and  tease  him.  It  was  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh  day  of  her  sojoui-n  in  London,  and  Mr.  Beard 
and  Gerald  were  together  inthe  breakfast-room.  Gerald's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  clock ;  Mi\  Beard  rang  the  beU. 

"  Ten  minutes  past  youi*  time,  papa,  and  you  have 
i"ang  twice,  and  Grace  is  not  down,  though  you  spoke 
to  her  yesterday  about  being  so  late,"  said  Gerald. 

""What  a  dear  child  she  is,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
assure  you  she  posed  me  yesterday  in  Latin,  capped  a  line 
quicker  than  I  could,  and  has  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England  at  her  fingers'  ends." 

"  As  well  as  very  sharp  nails,"  muttered  Gerald. 

'•We  have  had  new  life  since  she  came  into  the 
house." 

"Different  life,  papa,  at  all  events,"  said  Gerald. 

"And  as  to  the  servants,"  persisted  Mr.  Beard, 
"  Jack  keeps  the  kitchen  in  perpetual  laughter.  Jack 
does  not  seem  to  care  whether  they  laugh  at  him  or 
with  liim,  as  long  as  they  laugh.  The  cook  has  for- 
gotten how  to  be  cross,  and  the  fellow  is  so  handy  that 
he  helps  them  all  to  get  rid  of  their  wants  ;  he  is  never 
at  a  loss  for  a  jest  or  an  answer,  and  he  has  such  tact, 
and,  withal,  so  much  real  tenderness  of  nature,  and  such 
a  loving  desire  to  keep  peace,  as  well  as  to  make  fun, 
that,  Lyons  tells  me,  he  has  made  new  life  below  stairs. 
Still,  I  must  confess  that  there  is  some  disorder  mingled 
with  the  pleasantry.  I  ring,  and  ring,  and  after  long 
waiting,  Lyons — whom,  you  remember,  we  used  to  con- 
sider as  grave  as  a  Lord  Chancellor  ought  to  be — comes 
up  tittering  like  a  country  milkmaid.     I  like  to  see  his 
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perplexed  face  trv'ing  to  recover  its  propriety — very 
strano^e  is  the  effort  he  makes  to  maintain  his  dignity." 

"  Well,  papa,  you  bear  a  great  deal  philosophically  ; 
I  confess  I  do  not  like  to  bu  put  out  of  my  "way." 

A  very  melancholy  smile  lighted,  "without  brighten- 
ing, Mr.  Beard's  face. 

"  One  of  the  reasons,  Grerald,  my  son,  "why  I  con- 
sider your  cousin's  presence  a  real  blessing " 

"  Pardon,"  interrupted  Gerald,  "who  at  times  "was  a 
Uttle  too  fond  of  coming  out  "with  "what  he  considered  a 
"sharp  point,"  "but  as  yet,  papa,  it  is  a  blessing  in 
disguise." 

"  That  is  intended  for  "wit,  my  son,  but  it  is  simply 
acid  ;  the  blessing  is  not  in  the  least  disguised,  no  more 
disguised  than  a  sunbeam,  "which  by  the  power  of  its 
purity  shows  us  the  dust  and  dinginess  of  our  City 
room.  I  am  too  much  occupied  during  the  day  to  ob- 
serve how  many  bad  habits  you  cultivate  during  j-our 
long  vacations,  though  I  feel  and  see  that  one  of  them 
has  grown  very  rampant  indeed." 

"  Which  is  that,  papa  ?" 

"  Exclusiveness,  the  handmaid  to  selfishness,  and 
very  unbecoming  us  traders." 

"  Dear  papa,"  rephed  Gerald,  growing  very  red, 
"you  told  me  before  you  went  for  Grace  that  I  was 
generous,  that  I  gave  away  too  much." 

"  I  have  known  boys  and  girls,  and  men  and  women, 
give  away  a  great  deal  of  money  and  yet  be  very  selfish  ; 
giving  money  is  only  one  phase  of  generosity,  and  that 
which,  as  you  are  circumstanced,  requires  the  least  self- 
denial.  You  have  been  enabled  to  indulge  all  your 
whims  and  inclinations  without  thinking  how  you  could 
benefit  others   and  restrain  yourself;  what  you  wanted 
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yon  bad  without  mouey,  so  you  lost  notkmg  by  giving. 
Now,  tlie  reason  I  consider  your  cousin's  presence  a 
real  blessing  is  this,  you  are  obliged  to  give  way  to  our 
princess,  and  so  her  very  faults  correct  yours." 

"  And  mine  hers,  papa." 

"  N'o,  I  do  not  see  that  quite.  She  is  very  careless 
and  disorderly  certainly,  and  I  must  say  you  are  not 
careless  and  are  very  orderly ;  to  make  her  so,  you 
attempt  to  prove  that  she  should  put  everything  in  its 
place,  because  you  wish  it ;  that  is  very  unconvincing, 
but " 

Here  Grace  entered,  looking  confused  and  untidy. 
"Dear  uncle,"  she  exclaimed,  "good  morning.  Good 
morning.  Master  Poker.  Uncle,  I  am  so  sorry  ;  I  meant 
to  be  so  neat,  but  I  can't  find  my  belt." 

"Where  did  my  princess  put  it  last  night  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  took  it  off  for  Malvina  to  run  after, 
she  so  liked  the  shine  of  the  buckle,  and " 

"  I  think  I  heard  the  housemaid  say,"  observed 
Gerald,  "  that  the  cat  pawed  it  over  the  bannisters,  and 
it  fell  into  a  pail  of  water  in  the  hall." 

"  I  decide  that  a  bit  of  twine  and  paper  would  have 
given  Malvina  as  much  pleasui'e,  and  if  you  did  treat 
her  to  a  ribbon-roiler,  you  might  at  least  have  reclaimed 
it,  and  left  it  in  its  place,"  observed  Mr.  Beard,  gravely, 
while  taking  his  seat  at  the  breakfast-table.  "  These 
eggs  are  overdone,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  but- 
ler, who  entered  at  the  moment,  "  and  the  toast  is 
cold." 

"  Please,  sir,  breakfast  waited  some  time." 

Grace  knew  that  was  her  fault ;  time  had  passed 
while  she  was  looking  for  the  ribbon. 

"  The  coffee  is  cold,"  persisted  Mr.  Beard,  "  and  my 
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appetite  gone.    I  must  go  to  the   City  -witliout  break- 
fast." 

"  Oh  no,  uncle,  please  no,"  exclained  Grace,  while 
ever-ready  tears  hung  on  her  long  black  eyelashes. 
"  Lyons  will  warm  the  coiFee,  and  bod  fresh  eggs,  and 
make  new  toast." 

Mr.  Beard  drew  out  his  watch. 

"No,  Grace,  my  time  is  up." 

"  Only  five  minutes,"  pleaded  Grace. 

"  I  have  them  not  to  give,"  was  the  reply.  "  When 
time  is  promised,  it  is  as  much  a  debt  as  promised 
money ;  five  minutes'  delay  now  would  throw  at  least 
twenty  people  out  of  their  arrangements  for  the  day." 

And  so  poor  Grace  was  left  to  the  consciousness  that 
her  want  of  order  had  sent  dear  uncle  Beard,  without 
breakfast,  to  the  City.  This  was  a  practical  proof  of  the 
evil  and  discomfort  arising  from  want  of  punctuality, 
worth  a  day  brimful  of  Gerald's  lectures.  Different  dis- 
positions require  different  managements  :  some  children 
come  at  a  very  early  age  under  the  control  of  reason, 
others  are  led  by  their  feelings  and  affections  ;  it  is  the 
teacher's  business  to  see  how  the  necessary  lesson  can 
be  given  with  as  little  difficulty  or  pain,  and  as  much 
good  effect,  as  possible. 

Grace  never  afterwards  hept  her  uncle  waitiiig  breaJifasf. 

Some  of  Mr.  Beard's  friends  advised  that  the  wild 
Irish  girl  should  be  sent  to  school.  "  Nothing  else," 
they  said.  "  would  tame  her." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Beard  ;  "  I  know  the  faults 
and  follies  of  my  little  Grace ;  I  cannot  part  with 
my  princess.  She  shall  have  a  daily  governess,  that  is 
the  perfection  of  education  to  my  mind,  when  it  is  pro- 
perly arranged.     When  the   governess  goes,  the   child 
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sliould  remain  witli  its  parents  for  recreation  until  the 
time  arrives  when  lessons  are  to  be  prepared  for  next 
day  ;  thej  should  be  prepared  in  solitude  !  Well,  you 
may  smile  at  the  bachelor  uncle's  idea  of  female  educa- 
tion, but  I  know  I  am  right ;  boys  must  struggle  on  ; 
they  are  to  fill  a  different  role  in  life  from  what  women  are 
intended  to  fill.  You  smUe  again — j)erhaps  you  belong 
to  the  phalanx  of  the  so-called  '  strong  minded,'  who 
would  cover  tliis  wild  little  head  with  a  judge's  wig,  or 
send  it  into  Parliament.  My  little  Grace  in  Parliament ! 
Who  thinks  that  Nature  made  a  mistake  in  making  this 
creature  weaker  and  smaller  than  her  cousin  Gerald  ? 
Well,  I  agree  with  Natui'e  ;  I  want  my  princess  to  walk 
the  path  intended  by  God  and  I^atui-e  !  I  would  generally 
cultivate  her  abilities,  and  cultivate  them  so  that  they 
should  not  be  a  fan  to  play  with,  but  a  staff  to  lean  on. 
I  would  cultivate  whatever  was  her  greatest  gift  (for 
we  all  have  one),  so  that  she  might  feel,  if  poverty 
came,  '  here  is  my  bread-earner ;'  and  this  can  be  done 
better  within  the  sanctity  of  home.  No,  no  ;  no  school 
for  my  princess  !  No ;  I  will  seek  out  a  well-ordered, 
high-minded.  Christian  gentlewoman.  She  can  have  the 
aid  of  masters,  but  slie  must  lay  the  right  foundation.  She 
sLall  remain  here  from  nine  till  sis,  dine  with  Grace,  walk 
with  Grace,  read  with  Grace,  and  take  care  of  Grace — a 
lady-superintendent !  At  six,  she  will  turn  over  her  pupil 
to  the  gentleman  superintendent — myself,"  and  Mi*. 
Beard  made  a  low  bow  to  the  lady  whom  he  had  favoured 
with  his  views  on  education ;  "  or,  perhaps,  in  time,  I  shall 
let  my  little  niece  become  '  my  lady-superintendent.'  If 
I  am  a  good  boy,  and  please  her  very  much,  she  wiU, 
perhaps,  take  me  to  a  concert." 

Grace  (under  her  breath),  "  Oh,  you  darling  uncle, 
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to  l>e  sure  I  will ;  and  poor  Jack  to  the  gallery,  and  then 
he  can  look  down  and  see  how  happy  I  am." 

"  Or  to  an  exliibition- — — " 

"  Such  a  doat  of  an  uncle ;  that's  better  still,  only 
poor  Jack  wiU.  not  understand  that  so  well." 

"  Or  in  time  to  a  dance,  where  I  shaU  be  a  wall- 
flower, while  my  princess  is  spinning  round  the  room 
like  a  teetotum." 

"  No ;  for  I  won't  dance  with  Gerald,  I  wiU  only 
dance  with  uncle — I  will  dance  all  night  with  him,  and 
will  not  leave  him  a  leg  to  stand  on  !" 

"Or  we  may  stay  at  home,  and  enjoy  the  society  of 
our  friends,  or  read  to  each  other,  and  she  will  play  and 
sing  to  me,  and  Gerald  talks  of  learning  the  bassoon." 

He  has  no  ear,  not  a  bit  of  ear ;  he  play  the  bassoon, 
indeed." 

"  But,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  remember,  Mr.  Beard,  when 
you  used  to  play  the  violin  veiy  sweetly,  and  if  you 
would  take  to  it  again,  only  think  what  concerts  you 
might  get  up." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  Grace  without  any  attempt  at  a 
whisper,  "  oh,  uncle,  where  is  your  fiddle,  I  must  find 
it,  and  you  shall  play  it,  and  if  you  have  forgotten,  you 
shall  have  a  master ;  and  it  will  be  such  fun,  and  such 
delight !  I  will  dance  to  your  fiddle,  and  you  shall  dance 
to  my  piano  ;  and  you  shall  play  the  Irish  melodies  day 
and  night — oh,  to  think  of  such  a  joy  as  that !  And 
Jack  knows  the  words  of  all  the  au's  in  their  original 
language,  and  can  teach  them  to  you  and  Gerald,  only 
Gerald  calls  the  Irish  language  harharoiis,  he  does  in- 
deed, could  you  expect  me  to  bear  that,  uncle  ?  I  told 
him  it  was  the  Enghsli  that  was  a  barbarous,  beggarly 
language,  borrowing  words    from    every  tongue  under 
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tlie  sun  ;  this  from  tlie  Greek,  and  that  from  the  Latin, 
and  another  from  the  French." 

"And  did  yon  expect  him  to  bear  that,  Grace  ?" 

Grace's  cheek  flushed,  turning  the  peach  into  a  rose. 

"  Don't  you  think  that  Gerald  loves  his  country  ?" 

"  He  is  proud  of  it." 

"  Well  call  it  love,  or  call  it  pride,  he  does  not  like 
to  hear  it  abused." 

"  No,  he  certainly  does  not." 

"  Then,  my  child,  judge  of  the  feelings  of  others  by 
your  own  ;  and  when  a  sharp  retort  is  seated  at  the  very 
point  of  your  sharp  little  tongue,  just  remember  who  it 
was  said  '  do  unto  others,'  not  as  they  do  unto  you, 
but  '  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you.'  " 

"  It  is  not  easy,  uncle,"  answered,  for  the  moment 
repentant  Grace. 

"  Practice  makes  perfect ;  besides,  you  are  living  in 
the  land ;  is  there  nothing  to  love  and  admire  in  it  ?" 

"  Oh  much,  much,  uncle — too  much ;  I'd  almost 
rather  it  was  the  gi'eat  cold-hearted,  stuck-up  place  I 
thought  it — it  was  cruel  to  my  country." 

"  It  was,  my  child — as  the  strong  are  often  cruel  and 
unjust  to  the  weak ;  but  that  is  a  long  time  ago,  long 
past ;  those  who  love  Ireland,  and  those  who  love 
England,  will  seek  to  draw  them  closely  together." 

Grace,  with  her  usual  impulsiveness,  threw  herself  on 
her  uncle's  neck,  and  after  a  "  good  cry "  set  ofi'  to 
seek  the  "fiddle,"  and  Mr.  Beard  to  inquire  after  a 
governess,  who  had  been  reported  as  possessing  all  the 
qualities  he  required,  and  I  am  happy  to  add  report  in 
this  instance  spoke  the  truth. 
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Grace  got  on,  as  Gerald  would  have  declared,  "  swim- 
mingly." He  was  really  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  sheleamed,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  she  retained. 
She  grew  mightily  in  Gerald's  respect,  he  began  to  think 
girls  not  so  inferior,  and  Irish  girls  up  to  "  par."  She 
laughed  at  his  slowness,  and  declared  his  ear  so  imper- 
fect that  singing  in  tune  was  impossible.  Xow  Gerald 
beheved  that  when  he  tried  to  do  anything,  he  could 
not  fail  to  do  it  well,  so  there  was  a  sort  of  mnning  fire 
kept  up  between  the  cousins,  which  Mrs.  Leider  (the 
governess)  found  it  hard,  at  times,  to  extinguish.  Their 
respective  countries  was  the  sorest  subject,  and  both 
grew  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  the  violence  and  injustice 
each  had  been  guilty  of  in  their  earlier  disputes.  Jack 
was  frequently  the  umpire  appealed  to  by  both,  and  he 
said  "  he  had  a  hard  life  of  it  between  them,  they  could 
make  allowance  for  every  one  except  each  other." 
Grace  said  she  was  very  glad  when  Gerald  went  to 
King's  College,  and  to  illustrate  her  joy,  she  set  all  the 
bells  in  the  house  ringing ;  and  yet  she  would  watch 
at  the  window  when  he  was  expected  home. 

She  took  especial  dehght,  at  first,  in  turning  his 
boxes,  in  his  httle  study,  "topsy-turvy,"  making,  what 
her  French  master  called,  "one  grand  confasion  j"  and 
he  retaliated  by  putting  her  music,  drawing,  and  work- 
box,  in  the  most  exquisite  order,  which  perplexed  her 
quite  as  much  as  the  opposite  coui-se  perplexed  him. 
But,  after  a  time,  service  grew  out  of  this  chaos  ;  Grace 
began  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  finding  whatever 
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was  wanted  in  tlie  right  place,  and  Gerald  learned  to 
command  his  temper,  and  not  permit  trifles  to  disturb 
it.  Uncle  Beard  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  progress 
hLs  "  little  princess "  made,  that  he  gave  her  two 
sovereigns  to  spend  as  she  pleased.  At  first  the  sight 
of  the  "  beaming  gold"  made  her  weep. 

"  Oh,  uncle,  darling,  why  should  1  have  so  much  to 
throw  away,  when  it  would  do  so  much  good  at  home  ? 
Oh,  pray  send  it  there." 

Grace  still  called  Ireland  "  home."  She  seemed  to 
think  that  money  could  never  come  to  an  end,  she 
would  buy  Jack  a  new  hat,  she  would  send  ten  shil- 
lings to  Anne,  she  would  make  such  pretty  presents 
to  Mrs.  Galty  and  Matilda,  she  would  give  her  uncle,  and 
even  that  "poker  Gerald,"  something  handsome,  she 
would  buy  her  governess  "  something,"  Malvina  should 
have  a  scarlet  leather  collar  -with  an  Irish  harp  on  it. 
But,  first  of  all,  she  must  get  a  sovereign  changed, 
and  her  governess  was  to  accompany  her  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  en  route  she  would  inquii'e  the  j)rice  of  a  hat  for 
Jack,  and  was  woefully  perplexed  when  she  found  the 
hat  would  cost  sixteen  shillings. 

"  Is  it  for  a  gentleman  or  a  servant,  miss  ?"  inquired 
the  shopman;  "an  inferior  one  would  do  for  a  servant." 

Much  offended,  Grace  walked  out  of  the  shop. 

"  How  dare  he  suppose  I  would  give  Jack  an  inferior 
hat,"  said  the  overboiling  little  princess. 

"  My  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Leider,  "  how  could  he 
know  anything  about  Jack  ?  He  did  not  mean  to  dis- 
please you ;  on  the  contrarj',  he  simply  showed  you  how 
you  could  save  a  portion  of  your  money.  You  would 
not  buy  the  same  dress  for  Matilda  as  the  one  you  have 
on,  would  you  ?" 
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Grace  was  convincetl.  "  Shall  I  go  back  and  say  1 
am  sorry,"  she  said,  with  her  sweetest  smile. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  love  Grace.  Before  Mrs. 
Lelder  could  answer,  they  were  accosted  by  an  Irish 
beggar-woman,  who  declared  that  her  "  seven  small 
childre  war  down  in  the  faver."  Gerald,  passing  at  the 
moment,  gave  the  woman  sixpence,  and  said  he  would 
send  Jack  to  inquire  if  the  story  was  true.  Grace  flew 
out  at  the  idea  of  any  Irish-woman  being  an  impostor, 
put  five  shillings  into  her  hand,  and  walked  ofi"  in  a 
state  of  wrathful  indignation  against  Gerald  as  the  type 
of  cold-hearted  English  prudence.  Gerald,  on  his  return, 
despatched  Jack  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  woman's 
story,  meeting  all  his  cousin's  taunts  with  his  usual 
calmness,  repeating,  '"we  shall  see,"  "we  shall  see." 
And  oh,  woe  to  poor  Grace  !  the  woman  was  one  of  those 
shameless  impostors  by  no  means  confined  to  Ii'eland. 

"Ah,  miss,  darlint !"  said  Union  Jack,  "sure,  it 
was  only  nature  for  your  heart  to  turn  to  the  sound  of 
the  brogue,  but  the  charity  that  feels  needs  help  from 
the  charity  that  thinlcs ;  the  useful  charity,  acushla, 
grows  out  of  both.  Master  Gerald  went  the  right  way 
to  work,  he  gave  her  enough  to  save  her  from  stai'va- 
tion,  and  was  prepared  with  more  if  the  tale  was  true." 

'•  I  think  I  should  have  waited.  Jack,  only  for 
Gerald — he's  so  cold." 

"  No,  miss,  he's  only  cautious,  he's  mighty  cautious 
entirely — maybe  too  cautious,  but  they  tell  me  below 
he's  grown  foolish  to  what  he  was  before  you  came. 
You've  driven  a  power  of  selfishness  out  of  him,  and 
I  know  his  father  blesses  you  for  it.  There's  many  a 
fine  boy  ruined  by  being  '  cock  of  the  walk.'  " 

The  little  trio  enjoj-ed  really  very  happy  evenings, 
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disturbed  sometiines  by  Grace's  "  soft  breezes,"  but  not 
often.  Slie  declared  her  uncle  advanced  marvellously 
•witb  the  "fiddle,"  and  it  was  really  a  quaint  sight  to  see 
the  delicate  little  gentleman  of  the  old  school  teaching 
his  pretty  niece,  who  was  as  sparkling  as  a  diamond 
beetle,  and  as  light  as  a  firefly,  to  walk  the  minuet  "  de 
la  GOUT,"  while  Gerald  sat  behind  his  bassoon  in  grim 
judgment  of  their  performance.  Thus  time  passed  on, 
working  and  wearing,  but  certainly  moulding  Grace 
into  a  more  thoughtful  and  valuable  girl  than  cotdd  have 
been  expected  from  her  rash  and  impulsive  temperament. 
Her  beauty,  if  less  brilHant,  was  softer,  and  certainl}- 
after  the  lapse  of  three  years  she  would  not  have  boxed 
Gerald's  ears,  though  she  would  have  flashed  her  dis- 
pleasure on  him,  if  he  had  attempted  to  disparage  the 
"  dear  country  "  she  loved  as  fervently  as  ever.  She 
was  always  making  those  small  sacrifices  which  are 
such  admirable  guards  against  selfishness,  to  enable  her 
to  send  presents  and  "helps"  to  the  poor,  whom  she 
still  called  "her  people."  The  estate  had  been  sold, 
but  her  sorrow  was  softened  by  the  oft-repeated  informa- 
tion that  the  country  was  in  a  wonderful  state  of  pro- 
sperity. They  had  the  blessing  of  a  good  landlord,  and 
Jack  told  tales  of  improvement  of  which  he  heard,  that 
at  one  time  would  not  have  sounded  pleasantly  in  Grace's 
ears.  Gerald  had  gone  to  represent  his  father's  mer- 
cantile position  at  Boston,  and  at  parting  told  her  if  he 
did  not  so  entirely  depend  on  her  love  and  attention  to 
his  father,  he  could  not  hare  left  him,  "  But  you,  Grace, 
are  more  to  him  than  I  could  ever  be — you  are  the  sing- 
ing-bird of  his  house  and  home." 

I  am  hurrying  over  the  years  (which  seemed  long 
coming,  though  they  rapidly  glided  away)  between  a 
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promise  made  by  Mr.  Beard  to  Grace,  and  its  fulfil- 
ment. "  When  the  good  time  comes  I  will  take  my 
princess  to  Ireland,  and  once  more  she  shall  visit  Bally- 
macashel ;"  first,  "the  good  time"  might  come  when 
Grace  had  overcome  such  a  habit,  or  achieved  such  a 
purpose,  or  it  might  come  when  Mr.  Beard  "  could  get 
away,"  or  " next  autumn,"  or  "the  following  spring," 
but  it  certainly  had  not  yet  arrived.  What  sometimes 
set  Grace  thinking  was  Jack's  frequent  visits  to  Ireland. 
Sometimes  he  had  a  "  bad  cough,"  which  nothing  but 
his  native  air  could  remove,  or  his  uncle  or  cousin  was 
taken  "  mighty  bad  intirely,"  and  it  would  be  unnatural 
if  he  didn't  take  a  run  to  see  them,  or  "  his  eyes  ached 
for  a  sight  of  the  sod." 

I  am  not  certain  that  when  he  returned  he  told  the 
tvlu)le  truth  to  Miss  O'Sullivan.  He  had  an  abundant 
stock  of  that  "  ready  wit"  which  is  an  Irish  peasant's 
inheritance,  and  I  fear  he  did  not  adhere  to  tnith  as 
strictly  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  Mr.  Beard  mentioned 
this  to  him  more  than  once,  but  Jack's  reply  was,  as 
usual,  ready. 

"  I'm  in  diflS.culties,  yer  honour,  great  difficulties  with 
Miss  Grace,  sir,  especially  when  she  fixes  them  eyes  of 
hers  on  me,  that  would  see  clean  through  a  stone  wall." 

"  My  good  Jack,  that's  a  story  ;  no  eyes  ever  could 
see  through  a  stone  wall,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Oh,  sure  we  know  that ;  that's  just  a  way  I  have 
of  putting  it.  She  fires  them  in  me,  yer  honour,  and 
I'm  a  dead  man." 

Mr.  Beard  (in  a  tone  of  irritation),  "  Jack,  Jack, 
just  go  straight  on,  can't  you." 

"  No,  sir,  I  cannot ;  that's  thruth,  any  how.  Not 
with   Miss   Grace.     I  wish    it  was   over,     I  know  my 
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tongue  -will  have  a  slip,  and  then  I'll  sjnle  all.  I  wish 
from  the  very,  very  bottom  of  my  heart  it  was  all  over.'' 

What  was  it  Jack  so  earnestly  wished  to  be  "over  ?" 
We  shall  soon  find  out. 

"  Grace,  darling,"  said  her  uncle,  one  morning  when 
the  sun  was  shining  very  brightly  through  the  London 
window — that  is,  very  brightly  for  London- — "  here  is  a 
letter  for  you  from  Gerald." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  uncle  ;  how  queer  that  boy  is  ;  he 
never  dates  from  any  particular  place,  and  now  he  does 
not  write  as  he  did  at  first  about  America." 

"  I  suppose  he  has  exhausted  the  subject,  my  dear." 

"  Exhausted  America !" 

"  Well,  really,  I  do  not  know  ;  he  seems  to  have 
plenty  to  write  about,  if  he  has  filled  two  sheets  of  letter 
paper." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  he  always  treats  me  to  a  lecture, 
either  covertly  or  openly,  the  old  story,  my  butterfly 
nature ;  but  this,  let  me  see — why  this  is  all  about  L-isli 
people,  peasants,  that  seem  to  have  come  under  his  wise 
eyes.  There  are,  unfortunately,  numbers  of  Lish  in 
America.  He  has  had,  I  suppose,  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  them.  My  poor  country-folk  have  evidently  im- 
pressed his  mightiness  more  favourably  than  they  did 
long  ago  when  I  knew  him  first." 

"  Well,  so  much  the  better,  Grace.  The  weather 
seems  settled,  the  glass  is  rising,  and  I  have  very  little 
to  do.  How  should  you  like  to  take  a  run  over  to  Ire- 
land for  a  month,  just  to  see  the  old  place  ?  There  is 
an  inn  in  the  village  now,  I  am  told,  where,  I  daresay, 
Ave  could  be  accommodated ;  and  you  would  like  to  see 
old  Anne  before  she  passes  away,  and  I  really  think  I 
should  lilce  to  see  Killarney." 
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It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  reply  Grace  made  to  tiais 
proposal,  and  her  delight  when  they  landed  at  Queens- 
town,  and  how  she  entreated  her  uncle  to  drive  to  Dub- 
lin on  an  outside  car,  instead  of  in  the  railway  carriage, 
and  how  she  sulked  a  little  at  being  disappointed. 

"  When  do  you  consider  a  young  lady  of  age,  my 
dear  Grace  r"  inquii'ed  her  uncle,  as  he  nestled  into  the 
comer  of  the  carriage  opposite  to  Grace's  governess, 
whom  both  uncle  and  niece  were  agreed  in  thinking  stood 
greatly  in  need  of  the  refreshment  of  an  "  Irish  hohday." 

"Must  she  wait  to  be  twenty-one,  uncle,  or,  like  the 
queen,  is  she  of  age  at  eighteen  r" 

"As  you  are  just  arrived  at  that  sweet  period, 
prhicess,  I  fancy  you  would  prefer  being  of  age  now  r" 

Grace  could  but  confess  that  she  did  not  much  want 
to  be  of  age ;  she  was  sure  she  should  never  be  much 
happier  than  she  was  at  that  moment. 

Jack,  who  had  been  in  Ireland  "upon  a  little  business 
he  had,"  met  the  trio  in  Dublin  in  a  state  of  excitement 
and  exaltation,  which  obliged  Mr.  Beard  to  tell  him  he 
thought  he  had  better  go  to  bed,  or  he  must  send  hira 
to  an  insane  asylum. 

"  How  could  he  help  it  ?  ^\liat  did  his  honour  think 
he  was  made  of? — flesh  and  blood,  or  wood  and  stone  ? 
He  thought  the  best  plan  for  him  would  be  not  to  see 
!Miss  O'Sullivan,  but  ju.st,  fair  and  easy,  to  steal  back  from 
whence  he  came.  Sure  his  honour  must  believe  he  had 
a  warm  heart  in  his  body.  Oh,  that  lie  had  lived  to  see 
that  day  !  "Well,  he  would — he  would  bite  the  top  off 
his  tongue  rather  than  say  a  word  to  insence  (instruct) 
Miss  Grace." 

Poor  dear  Grace  !  Ever  since  she  landed,  a  change 
tad  come  over  her  for  which  she  could  not  account.    For 
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years  the  desire  to  revisit  her  native  home  had  been  the 
rnh'ng  passion  of  her  life  ;  she  never  heard  its  name  that 
the  warm  blood  did  not  rush  to  her  cheek  and  brow. 
She  fancied  she  should  not  care  to  whom  it  belonged,  if 
she  conld  only  see  "  her  people,"  and  "  the  old  walls  ;" 
but  now,  when  this  wish  of  her  heart  was  about  to  be 
accomplished,  that  same  heart  trembled  and  shi-ank 
from  the  trial  that  awaited  it.     How  could  she  bear  all  ? 

"  Old  times  are  changed — 
Old  manners  gone." 

She  could  hardly  forbear  throwing  herself  on  her 
uncle's  neck,  and  entreat  to  be  taken  back,  only  it 
would  look  so  weak  and  foolish.  At  least,  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  chui'chyard — there  was  earth 
which  "  the  stranger  "  dared  not  disturb— ^/ia^  was  a 
comfort.  They  told  her  the  domain  was  improved  — 
that  felt  so  cruel.  She  rejoiced  to  think  of  schools  in  the 
village,  but  the  domain ! 

Her  first  night  in  Ii'eland  was  passed  in  sleepless  tears, 
but,  by  the  morning,  prayer  had  given  her  strength,  and 
she  resolved  to  show  her  gi-atitude  to  her  uncle  by  cheer- 
fulness, and  a  determination  i6  "  make  him  love  Ire- 
land ;"  but  she  felt  that  a  sore  trial  was  at  hand. 

I  cannot  describe  her  emotion  when  she  caaght 
sight  of  her  native  mountains ;  she  wished  she  could  fly 
like  a  bird  to  their  tops  and  over  their  valleys ;  there,  in 
that  blue  bounding  river,  her  father  loved  to  fish,  and 
she  used  to  ride  poor  Bannacher  over  the  hill,  and  Jack 
used  to  bring  the  dinner,  and  she  and  her  father  would 
sit  under  that  gi-and  old  thorn,  and  eat  it  together. 
There  !  and  there  !  and  there  !  Oh,  what  memories  ! 
Many  of  the  old  cottages  were  gone,  and,  in  some  spots, 
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they  were  replaced  by  others — such  pretty  cTwellings. 
"  Oh,  Mrs.  Leider,  those  are  as  lovely  as  English  cottages : 
a  sty  for  the  pig,  and  -svoodbines  twining  ronnd  the 
window." 

Yes,  how  fast  the  horses  go,  the  next  turn  of  the 
road  will  bring  them  in  sight  of  the  avenue  gates.  !Xo, 
no,  she  dared  not  look  up  while  they  are  passing  those 
gates.  "Passix>.g!"  there  is  a  halt  and  a  shout,  such  a 
ringing,  "  Caith  mille  afaltha,"  which,  being  interpreted, 
means,  "A  hundred  tJiousand  welcomes. "  Such  a  shout — 
off  with  the  horses  !  living,  breatliing,  loving  creatures 
must  and  will  draw  that  carriage  home.  "  Throw  back 
the  head,  that  we  may  see  if  it's  herself  that's  in  it  !" 
exclaimed  one. 

"  Oh,  sure  it  is,  cveiy  inch  an  O'Sullivan ;  and  Jack, 
Union  Jack,  behind,  waving  his  hat,  and  lading  the 
demonstration .'" 

"  Oh,  isn't  it  beautiful  to  see  how  she  clings  about  her 
uncle,  that's  worthy  to  be  an  Irishman,  and  her  sweet 
face  all  smiles  and  tears,  axing  him  what  it  manes  r" 

"  Sure,  we  know  it,  darlint ;  it  means  that  he  bought 
the  estate,  and  has  comforted  its  people,"  exclaimed 
Jack.  "  Plenty  to  do,  and  good  EugHsh  pay ;  and  the 
young  masther  has  been  with  us  these  six  months, 
larning  to  be  an  Irishman ;  but  it  wasn't  easy  to  him 
at  first,  only  he  lamt  us  his  ways,  and  we  larut  liim 
ours,  and,  maybe,  we  are  both  the  hettJier  for  it. 
Shout  again,  boys,  while  there's  a  shout  in  ye'r  heads. 
Shout !  '  Long  life  to  the  O'Sullivan,  long  may  she 
reign  over  us  !'  " 

Grace  still  repeated,  "  What  does  it  mean  ?  what 
does  it  mean  '?" 

"  It  means,"  replied  the  uncle,  "  that  my  princess 
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is  of  age  to-day,  and  tliat  I  have  the  happiness  of  restor- 
ing her  to  her  people  and  her  people  to  her " 

Gerald  opened  the  carriage  door. 

"  Why,  cousin  Gerald,  you  ai'e  in  America  !" 

"No,  cousin  Grace,  I  am  not.  I  was,  but  I  like 
Ireland  much  better.  I  emigrated,  as  many  -wish  to  do, 
back  to  '  the  sod.'  " 

I  do  not  know  distinctly  what  was  said  for  some 
time,  for  poor  old  Anne  fainted  at  the  darling's  feet, 
and  there  was  a  wonderful  excitement  in  the  crowd 
while  Grace  and  Gerald  carried  the  old  woman  into  the 
hall.  The  architect  had  managed  to  "  restore,"  with- 
out destroying,  and  when  Grace  awoke  the  next  morn- 
ing, she  could  have  believed  it  was  all  a  most  brilliant 
faiiy  tale  !  There  was  not  a  fairy  godmother,  but  a  fairy 
godfatJier  had  taken  her  place. 

"  I  am  not  astonished  at  any  amount  of  goodness  per- 
formed by  uncle  Beard,"  said  Grace;  "  but  you,  Gerald, 
I  never  thought  that  you  could  make  mo  wish " 

"  What,  Grace  ?" 

"  To  do  as  much  for  youi*  country  as  you  have  done 
for  mine." 

"  I  wish  I  may  live  to  do  much  more  than  this — to 
— to^ — make  you  happy,  dear  Grace,  my  father's  princess 
and  mine — and  I  trust,  by  God's  blessing  and  yours, 
I  shall." 

"  That's  it,  Miss  Grace !  that's  the  right  vrish ; 
thank  God,  I've  lived  to  hear  that  same ;  there's  a  good 
deal  to  be  done  for  both  lands  still,  by  wise  heads  and 
kind  hearts " 

"And  Union  Jacks,"  said  the  wise  Gerald. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  SALT-MrSTES  OF  POLAND. 


BY   W.  ITEABD  HIXLTAED. 


A  COLD,  cutting,  north  Avind,  accompanied  -with  shcet-s 
of  driving  rain,  had  blown  in  hollow  gusts  from  the 
first  streak  of  dawn,  across  as  bleak  and  wild  a  scene  as 
imagination  could  well  picture,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
the  opening  of  our  story,  on  the  19th  of  March,  181'J> 
had  continued  without  any  intermission ;  and  save  that 
towards  noon  the  wind  swept  in  longer  gusts,  and  the 
rain,  from  time  to  time,  descended  in  a  greater  deluge, 
was  there  any  indication  of  break  or  improvement — for 
that  day  at  least. 

The  locality  to  which  we  request  the  reader  to  ac- 
company us,  is  a  vast  undulating  plain,  as  far  as  the 
features  of  the  landscape  can  be  made  out  through  the 
veil  of  blinding  scud  and  mist  that,  in  pitiless  discom- 
fort, enveloped  the  scene.  Long,  low  ridges,  like  vast 
graves,  or  transverse  swells  and  hummocks  of  earth, 
covered  with  a  thin  stunted  herbage,  spread  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  over  the  drenched  prairie,  looking 
like  rolling  waves  and  surges  of  the  earth.  Beyond 
jiese  dead,  monotonous  swells  of  the  ground,  or  steppes. 
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as  they  are  called  in  Russia,  not  a  hill,  tree,  or  vestige 
of  human  dwelling  broke  the  weary  desolation  of  the 
prospect,  save  where,  far  to  the  west,  a  tortuous  streak 
of  light  indicated  the  devious  course  of  the  sullen 
Dnieper,  so  that  with  the  leaden  sky  above,  the  drenched 
earth  beneath,  and  the  cold  gleam  of  the  distant  river, 
viewed  through  the  mirky  storm,  imagination  could 
hardly  picture  a  prospect  more  wild  and  dreaiy  than 
the  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Bag  and 
Dnieper,  and  constituting  the  frontier  marches  of  the 
Governments  of  Cherson  and  Podoha,  on  the  day  and 
hour  we  have  stated,  as  an  equestrian,  mounted  on  a 
small  shaggy  steed,  entered  on  the  scene,  driving  before 
him  a  couple  of  pack-horses,  each  loaded  with  a  pair  of 
heavy  panniers,  but  ia  other  respects  destitute  of  har- 
ness, if  a  long  rope  tied  to  the  tail  of  each  animal,  and 
attached  by  its  other  extremity  to  the  pommel  on  either 
side  of  the  driver's  saddle,  may  be  excepted  as  such. 
The  courier,  for  such,  by  his  dress,  the  rider  of  the  third 
horse  appeai-ed,  was  habited,  hke  the  usual  Tartar  serf 
of  the  Ukraine,  in  a  long  jerkin  or  coat  of  dressed 
sheep-skin,  open  to  the  body  on  the  chest,  but  showing 
beneath  glimpses  of  the  red  worsted  shirt  of  the  Russian 
peasant ;  a  pair  of  hnen  trunks  or  loose  breeches,  thick 
as  sail-cloth,  descended  below  the  knee,  where  they  were 
joined  by  a  pair  of  high  boots ;  the  knee  and  upper  part 
of  the  leg  being  covered  with  rolls  of  woollen  cloth 
instead  of  stockings  ;  a  scarf  of  a  bright  red  surrounded 
his  waist,  and,  while  closing  his  jerkin,  served  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  body,  and  a  convenient  pocket  for  any  loose 
article.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  round  fur  cap,  with  a 
high  crown,  made  of  a  badger's  hide ;  a  canvas  wallet 
hung  on  his  right  side,  and  a  small  leathern  mail,  bus- 
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pendcd  by  a  strap  from  the  opposite  shoulder,  fitted  to 
the  side  under  the  left  arm.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a 
short-handled  whip,  with  a  long  knotted  lash,  but  in 
other  respects  was  destitute  of  weapon  or  arms,  save 
what  the  fancy  might  pictui-e  as  reposing  in  the  capa- 
cious holster  pockets  of  his  saddle,  where,  under  the 
cover  of  a  rough  bear-skin,  that  served  in  part  for  a  seat 
and  protection  to  the  loins  of  his  horse,  reposed  a  brace 
of  heavy  dags,  or  short  blunderbusses. 

The  courier  had  entered  on  the  scene  from  the  south, 
and  was  holding  a  due  northerly  course  with  a  steady 
swing  pace,  between  a  trot  and  canter,  now  bringing  his 
two  leaders  breast  to  breast  by  a  sound  of  his  voice,  or 
Id  crack  of  his  whip,  and  again  parting  them  like  oblique 
skirmishers  on  his  flank,  as  the  driver  methodically 
kept  on  his  course,  now  cresting  some  swelling  ridge 
where  the  firmer  ground  echoed  the  iron  tramp  of  the 
horses'  hoofs  in  hollow  reverberation,  anon  floundering 
und  splashing  down  through  some  quaggy  pool,  scatter- 
ing the  stagnant  Avater  like  rain  beneath  their  heavy 
tramp.  In  this  manner,  the  solitary  rider  had  pursued 
his  way  for  hours  across  what  would  have  seemed  a 
trackless  desert  but  for  the  red  posts  that,  some  twelve 
feet  high,  now  and  then  rose  out  of  the  ground,  noting  to 
the  wear}'  traveller  the  number  of  versts  he  had  journeyed 
since  his  morning  meal,  and  at  the  same  time  in  total 
disregard  of  the  drenching  rain  that  poured  off"  his  skin 
jerkin  and  down  his  booted  legs  in  streams,  and  sending 
from  the  flanks  of  his  cattle  a  steam  of  dense,  hot  air. 
Suddenly,  however,  the  courier  raised  himself  in  his 
saddle,  and  giving  a  few  sharp  cracks  with  his  whip, 
the  horses,  as  if  with  one  consent,  abruptly  came  to  a 
halt,   and,  with   drooping   heads,  began  to  shake  the 
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nioistare  from  their  shaggy  coats ;  while  the  driver, 
slipping  the  haft  of  his  whip  into  his  girdle,  dismounted, 
and,  following  the  example  of  his  tired  cattle,  comjnenced 
shaking  the  rain  out  of  his  fur  cap.  A  more  desolate 
situation  could  hardly  be  found  than  the  spot  selected 
by  the  Tartar  for  his  halt.  The  same  dreary  desolation 
stUl  pervaded  the  scene,  and,  save  that  to  the  extreme 
north  a  belt  of  dense  pine  forest  loomed  dimly  on  the 
Tcrsre  of  the  barren  plain,  in  other  respects  the  face 
of  the  country  had  not  varied  in  its  aspect  of  chill 
monotony  for  the  last  four  hours  of  travel.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  courier  quitted  his  saddle,  when  the 
welcome  bark  of  a  dog  was  heard,  as  if  proceeding  from 
the  ground,  and  a  human  head  and  shoulders  appeared 
emerging  from  the  earth,  gradually  becoming  more  dis- 
tinct, till,  a  moment  later,  a  tall  Sclavonian  serf  stood 
beside  the  courier  and  his  horses,  greeting  the  former 
as  an  old  and  valued  friend.  "While  the  courier  is 
tearing  off  pieces  of  black  rye  bread,  stuffed  with  garlic, 
from  a  loaf  in  his  wallet,  and  bestowing  a  mouthful  on 
each  of  the  expectant  horses,  and  receiving  from  the 
serf  a  measure  of  quass,  a  fiery  kind  of  whisky,  pre- 
paratorv  to  the  changing  of  horses,  we  will  pass  the 
three  fresh  animals  who  are  coming  up  from  their 
underground  stable,  and  point  out  to  the  reader  that 
long  ofrave-looking  mound  that,  raised  on  the  incline  of 
one  of  the  steppes  or  ridges,  serves  as  a  roof  to  the 
subterranean  cottage,  trenched  out  of  the  bank  of  the 
plain ;  while  one  or  two  square  holes  cut  out  of  the  face 
of  the  ridge,  and  their  compartments  filled  with  split 
horn  or  thin  laminas  of  talc,  serve  as  imperfect  yrindows 
to  the  apartment  within.  An  incline  path  of  some 
thirty  feet  in  length  led  down  to  the  extremity  of  the 
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dwelling,  and  to  the  door  of  the  vestibule,  or  stable, 
where  the  three  or  four  horses,  kept  at  Government 
ehaxge  for  the  service  of  the  post,  or  couriers,  were 
housed  in  readiness. 

WhUe  the  two  men  are  transferring  the  panniers  and 
-saddle  to  fresh  horses,  the  courier  occasionally  pausing 
to  wring  the  streaming  rain  from  his  long  flowing  beard,* 
the  comforter  and  sole  covering  to  his  bare  breast,  we 
shall  anticipate  his  arrival  by  a  few  minutes,  and  con- 
duct the  reader  through  the  stable  into  the  interior  of 
the  hut,  and  introduce  him  to  the  chief  personage  of  our 
story.  The  hut  proper  consists  of  but  one  apartment, 
a  long  low-pitched  room,  open  to  the  rafters,  on  which 
the  large  sods,  now  grown  into  one  compact  mass, 
rested,  and  comprised  the  roof.  The  earth  walls,  washed 
with  a  compost  of  lime,  sand,  and  powdered  shells, 
sparkles  with  a  lustrotis  brightness,  giving  an  aspect 
of  cleanly  comfort  to  the  old  and  discoloured  appurte- 
nances of  the  dwelling.  A  stove,  reaching  half  way  to 
the  rafters,  extends  the  whole  width  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  apartment ;  the  steps  and  flat  roof  of  which 
form  the  bed,  or  resting-place  at  night,  of  the  family. 
In  a  niche,  between  the  rude  casements  of  horn  and  talc, 
is  placed  a  gaudily-dressed  doll  or  Madonna  ;  while  on 
a  shelf  before  this  image  of  the  Virgin,  covered  with  a 
white  napkin,  burnt  a  rude  lamp,  which  religious  piety 
enjoined  the  necessity  of  keeping  for  ever  burning.  A 
crucifix   behind   the  Virgin,  with  a  Greek   cross    and 

*  llie  Rassian  peaeant  nerer  covers  his  chest,  bat  in  the  most  inclement 
■weather  bn.ves  the  cutting  wind  or  the  driving  hail,  his  beard — vbichislong 
»nd  full,  fulling  like  a  curtain  over  it — being  frequentlj  a  mass  of  icicles,  and  his 
bosom  a  lo<igment  for  a  8r.ow-<'rift.  Yet  he  seldom  sull'ers  from  ould ;  and 
those  diseases  of  the  chest  so  common  in  warmer  climates,  are  almost  anknown 
in  frozen  Bossis. 
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rosary  of  wood,  and  a  few  plumes  of  last  year's  blessed 
palms  on  tlie  shelf  by  the  lamp,  completed  the  adorn- 
ments of  the  family  altar,  or  Bogh,  as  these  shrines  are 
called  in  Russia.*  Upon  the  opposite  wall  hung  several 
gaudy  painted  pictui'es  of  saints,  and  round  the  room, 
attached  to  the  wall,  ran  a  low  rough  bench;  the  centre 
of  the  apartment  being  filled  with  a  deal  table,  the  legs 
let  into  the  floor.  Some  domestic  implements  hung 
round  the  farther  end  of  the  stove,  and  an  old  worm- 
eaten  chest  of  considerable  size,  which  served  the  double 
duty  of  wardrobe  and  pantry,  stood  against  the  wall  on 
the  opposite  end  to,  and  immediately  facing  the  stove, 
completing  the  famiture  of  this  Russian  Posthouse,  and 
underground  inn. 

Seated  on  the  lower  step  of  the  stove,  as  we  enter 
the  room  that,  but  for  the  white  and  sparkHng  walls, 
would  be  dark  as  a  dungeon,  are  two  individuals  in  close 
and  eager  conversation ;  the  one  a  young  and  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  girl,  or  rather  woman ;  at  least  as  far  as 
the  dim  light  and  the  closely  drawn  furs  in  which  she 
is  enveloped  will  allow  us  to  judge  ;  the  other  a  weather- 
beaten,  hai'd-featured,  flat-faced  man.  of  about  sixty, 
whose  open  sheep-skin  jerkin  disclosed  a  brawny  chest, 
over  which  his  long  tawny  beard  fell  like  an  auburn 
veil.  In  other  respects  he  was  habited,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  bark  shoes  instead  of  boots,  like  the  courier 
we  have  already  described. 

*  The  Bogh,  or  family  altar,  is  to  be  found  in  erery  Russian  dwelling;  the 
number  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  house,  or  wealth  of  the  owner.  In  most 
families,  every  inhabited  room  has  one ;  and  a  Muscovite,  whether  in  his  own 
house  or  that  of  a  stranger,  always  bows  to  it  on  entering  or  leaving  the  room, 
aud  that  before  noticing  any  one  in  the  apartment.  In  like  manner  the  females 
never  go  in  or  come  out  of  the  chamber  without  saluting,  by  a  reverential  in- 
clination of  the  body,  the  Boffh,  or  shrine,  before  which  the  poorest  serf  contrives 
always  to  keep  at  least  one  lamp  burning. 
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As  the  man  thus  sat,  in  the  gravity  of  his  years,  with 
his  right  hand  thrust  into  the  breast  of  his  jerkin,  listen- 
ing to  the  eager  maiden  by  his  side,  his  rough  time- 
stained  visage  contrasted  boldly  with  the  springtide 
grace  and  freshness  of  the  beautiful  form  beside  him. 


"  Then  tell  me  now,  good  Michaelovich,  the  real 
history  of  those  beloved  parents  I  have  never  seen,  and 
of  wliose  melancholy  fate  I  have  only  dimly  and  imper- 
fectly heard,"  cried  the  muffled  girl  with  beseeching 
eagerness.  "  Yon  were  my  father's  faithful  companion, 
friend  ?" 
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"  I  was  liis  serf,  his  slave,  redrona,"  replied  the  old 
man,  deprecating  the  more  honoured  title  of  friend ; 
"  his  vassal,  and  would  have  given  my  life  to  save  him ; 
but  where  was  the  use  ?  The  Emperor  thought  fit  to 
banish  him  to  the  mines ;  and,  though  it  was  hard,  /«>■■ 
word  is  the  law,  and  Ms  will  must  be  obeyed.  God 
bless  the  Emperor,  and  save  my  master !"  he  piously 
observed,  with  deferential  humility.  "Well,  let  me 
reflect.  It  is  just  about  one-and-twenty  years,  ay,  this 
very  season — for  I  remember  it  was  the  feast  of  palms — 
that  the  Count  Polensko,  your  noble  father,  was  return- 
ing one  night  from  visiting  your  mother,  where  he  had 
been  to  make  the  final  preparations  for  the  wedding, 
which  was  to  take  place  the  following  morning,  when, 
at  the  comer  of  an  unfrequented  street,  he  was  encoun- 
tered by  the  Baron  Koningsmark,  an  unsuccessful  suitor 
for  your  mother's  hand,  and  one  of  the  suite  of  her 
Imperial  Highness  the  Archduchess.  Enraged  at 
having  been  rejected  for  the  Count,  whom  the  German 
deemed  beneath  himself  in  rank;  though  your  father  was 
lord  of  six  estates,  and  master  of  more  than  10,000 
serfs.  Well,  the  Baron,  who  had  been  lying  in  wait, 
spiTing  out  and  insulted  the  Count — insulted  him  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  was  in  honour  bound  to  resent 
it;  in  fact,  he — he— had  the  audacity  to  strike  your 
father — strike  a  Pole! — a  palatine,  and  a  descendant 
of  the  blood  of  Sobieski ! — yes,  struck  him  in  the  face 
with  his  glove.  I  was  aghast — my  hair  stood  on  end — 
Blessed  Mother  !"  and  the  old  man  reverently  bowed 
his  head  to  the  Bogh,  and  resumed,  "  You  should  have 
seen  the  flash  of  then-  swords  as  they  leaped  from  their 
scabbards,  like  streaks  of  lightning  in  the  dark  night. 
I  was  carrying   a  flambeau,  Fedrona,  for  I  was  always 
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your  father's  favourite  attendant ;  and  when  I  saw  the 
sacrilege  the  German  had  committed  on  my  chief,  I 
rushed  back  to  fell  the  profaner  to  the  earth  with  my 
torch ;  but  the  Baron,  anticipating  my  motive,  met  my 
upraised  arm  with  a  desperate  sweep  of  his  sword,  and 
with  the  one  blow  cut  off  my  hand  at  the  wrist ;"  and, 
dra^ving  the  member  from  his  jerkin,  where  he  had 
hitherto  retained  it,  held  the  mutilated  limb  for  a 
moment  to  the  hght ;  but  as  he  noted  the  gathering 
tears  in  his  companion's  eyes,  the  faithful  servitor  im- 
mediately concealed  the  ghastly  evidence  of  the  Baron's 
rage,  and  resumed  :  "  Tut,  tut !  never  mind,  Fedrona ; 
it  has  been  well  years  ago.  Well,  let  me  proceed.  The 
next  instant  they  closed  like  two  wild  beasts.  Ah  !  it 
was  too  fierce  to  last  long,  that  I  well  knew  by  the 
deadly  thrusts  and  savage  parries  they  gave  and  took  ; 
even  had  the  treacherous  German  meant  fair,  and  like 
a  man  of  honour,  boldly  perilled  life  against  life  in 
mortal  tilt.  But  not  he ;  though  he  made  several 
vindictive  thrusts  at  my  noble  master,  whenever,  by 
shifting  his  ground,  he  could  confuse  the  Count's  sight, 
by  getting  him  between  his  sword  and  the  red  glare  of 
the  torch.  For  to  me,  who  merely  looked  on,  and  was 
made  suspicious  by  the  agony  of  my  arm,  I  could  see 
all  his  movements,  for  I  had  grasped  the  flambeau 
in  the  other  hand,  and  note,  by  his  set  teeth  and  the 
impatient  manner  in  which  he  beat  the  stones  with  his 
heavy  heeled  boots,  that  he  was  only  striving  to  gain 
time,  or  giving  a  signal  of  some  nature  or  other.  All 
these  ideas  took  possession  of  my  mind  at  once,  and 
made  me  watch  the  crafty  German  with  suspicious 
vigilance  ;  but  though  I  had  a  presentiment  of  foul 
play,  I  never  di'camed  that  any  man  who  wore  a  sword 
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by  his  side,  and  knevr  how  to  use  it,  could  have  been, 
base  enough  to  do  what  Baron  Koningsmark  was  guiltj' 
of;  for  as  my  chief  made  a  vigorous  pass,  which  the 
Baron  only  avoided  by  a  sudden  leap  to  the  left  and  a 
random  parry,  he  exclaimed  in  a  hoarse  ciy,  as  he 
bounded  from  the  deadly  thrust,  '  Help !  Assassins, 
villains  !' 

"  The  next  moment  the  patrol  mshed  from  the  ad- 
jouiing  street,  and  thrusting  their  bayonets  between  the 
combatants,  in  an  instant  had  disanned  the  Count,  and 
made  prisoners  of  my  master  and  myself.  Tedious  as 
this  account  may  seem  to  you,  Fedrona,  who  Ksten  to 
my  recital  of  a  long  past  event,  the  whole  affair,  from 
Sfivins:  the  first  blow  to  the  arrest  of  master  and  serf, 
did  not  occupy  five  minutes  in  the  acting,  so  suddenly 
did  each  incident  follow  the  other. 

" '  To  you,  sir,'  said  the  Baron,  presenting  his  sword 
respectfully  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  '  I  in  all  pro- 
bability owe  my  life,  assailed  here,  in  the  very  precincts 
of  the  imperial  residence  by  two  bravoes,  who  by  their 
cjarb  I  take  to  be  rebellious  Poles.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  maim  one  of  the  villains  in  the  first  assault, 
or  you  might  by  this  time  have  stumbled  over  the 
corpse  of  Baron  Koningsmark.  IN^othing  but  self-defence 
could  have  induced  me  to  violate  the  royal  decree 
against  unsheathing  a  sword  within  a  mile  of  the  palace. 
I  shall,  however,  justify  this  act  of  disobedience  to  the 
Emperor  in  person.  In  the  mean  time  I  surrender  my 
sword  and  the  custody  of  these  midnight  assassins  to 
your  loyalty  and  vigilance.'  And,  throwing  his  mantle 
over  his  shoulders,  the  perfidious  German  strode  from 
the  spot,  the  officer,  knowing  his  rank  and  influence, 
respectfully  saluting  him  as  he  passed. 
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"  Perfectly  amazed  by  the  atrocity  of  sucli  a  ford  ca- 
lumny, my  master  stood  in  speecUess  wonder  at  the 
villany  of  the  charge  made  against  his  honour  and  truth, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  false  Baron  insxdtingly  quitted 
the  ground,  and  one  of  the  guard  laid  his  hand  on  the 
Count's  shoulder,  and  pointed  to  the  open  spaces  be- 
tween the  soldiers  for  himself  and  me,  that  he  recovered 
himself  sufficiently  to  exclaim,  '  Cowardly  liar !  you 
shall  yet  pay  for  this  falsehood  with  your  life.'  '  Re- 
move your  hand  !'  he  cried  to  the  soldier.  '  I  am  the 
Count  Polensko.'  And,  striding  into  the  opening  be- 
tween the  ranks,  my  master  folded  his  arms,  and  in 
moody  silence  followed  his  captors  to  the  gloomy  cell, 
where,  under  ponderous  bolts  and  chains,  he  was  soon 
after  securely  imprisoned.  For  my  part,  Fcdrona,  I  had 
ample  opportunity,  as  I  followed  your  father,  to  see  and 
comprehend  all  the  risk  and  danger  of  my  noble 
master's  situation.  I  knew  how  jealously  we  Poles 
were  regarded  by  the  Russian  Government  at  that  time 
in  consequence  of  an  insurrection  which  had  lately 
broken  out  in  Austrian  Poland,  and  which  had  compro- 
mised, or  at  least  brought  under  suspicion,  nearly  every 
noble  and  ancient  family  in  the  kingdom ;  and  though 
the  name  of  Polensko  had  not  yet  been  placed  on  the 
black  list,  it  wanted  only  the  slightest  suspicion — a  mere 
doubt  from  the  tongue  of  an  enemy,  to  write  it  there 
with  the  brand  of  treason  affixed.  Again,  I  knew  how 
rigorously  the  Emperor  always  punished,  by  the  loss  of 
a  hand,  or  even  by  death,  those  who  dared  to  bare  a 
weapon  within  the  sight  or  sound  of  the  palace. 

"I  could  not  therefore  doubt  but  that  Baron  Konings- 
mark  would  fully  carry  out  his  vindictive  scheme  of  ac- 
cusing his  adversary  of  trea.sonable  practices,  and  the 
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dastardly  attempt  at  murder,  so  as  entirely  to  remove 
him  from  liis  way,  and  so  enable  him  to  secure  the  hand 
and  fortune  of  your  beautiful  mother,  Avithout  rival  or 
impediment. 

"  The  end  of  it  was,  that  the  Baron,  who  had  great 
interest  at  court,  made  it  appear  that  your  father  meant 
to  assassinate  him,  which  the  situation,  the  hour,  the 
desperate  natui-e  of  the  fray,  my  lost  hand,  all  taken 
together,  were  considered  conclusive  evidences  of  my 
master's  guilt ;  and  for  the  supposed  treason,  violation 
of  a  royal  decree,  and  attempted  murder,  his  estates 
were  confiscated,  and  given  to  the  family  of  the  German, 
and  the  Count  himself  was  condemned  to  be  broken 
alive  on  the  wheel. 

"  When  at  last  the  truth  was  known,  his  sentence 
was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  mines  of 
Wielitska,  for  fighting  a  duel  without  seconds ;  and 
before  a  week  was  over,  the  Count  was  hundreds  of 
fathoms  beneath  the  earth  in  the  mines  of  Galicia. 
Your  mother,  who  was  to  have  been  married  the  morn- 
ing after  the  duel,  flung  herself  at  the  feet  of  his  sainted 
majesty,  and  besought  liim  to  let  her  follow  the  Count, 
her  betrothed  husband,  and,  as  his  wife,  share  his  dis- 
grace and  captivity.  Well,  Fedrona,  our  benevolent 
Emperor,  whom  the  saints  preserve  !"  he  added,  devoutly 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  by  touching  his  forehead, 
breast,  and  shoulders  with  liis  fingers  before  he  resumed; 
"  well,  the  Czar  mercifully  granted  her  suit,  all  the 
time  thinking  she  would  soon  gi'ow  weary  of  the  salt- 
mines, and  return  to  the  gaieties  of  the  capital,  an 
opinion  equally  entertained  by  the  family  of  tlie  Lady 
Fedrona,  who,  though  they  deemed  the  Count  to  be  by 
wealth  and  station  every  way  worthy  of  their  kinswo- 
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man,  yet,  being  a  Pole,  and  one  of  a  suspected  order,  a 
marriage  with  a  rich  foreigner  would  have  been  infi- 
nitely more  to  their  taste  and  satisfaction.  Consequently, 
they  were  not  displeased  when  the  Baron,  a  shrewd 
diplomatist,  high  in  power  and  influence  at  the  court, 
and  deep — as  it  was  rumoured — in  the  Emperor's  confi- 
dence, turned  his  attention  to  your  mother,  and,  unde- 
terred by  her  betrothal  to  the  Count,  solicited  her  hand 
in  marriage,  and  though  in  honour  unable  to  comply 
with  the  demand,  they  were  by  no  means  sorry  to  see 
the  match  broken  ofi"  by  the  reported  dastardly  conduct 
of  the  Count,  and  the  life-long  penalty  awarded  as  a 
punishment  for  his  crime.  It  was,  consequently,  with 
feehngs  amounting  almost  to  certainty  that  she  would 
return  from  the  living  grave  to  which  she  had  repaired, 
that  both  the  Baron  and  your  mother's  family  watched 
her  departure  for  the  Alines  of  Wielitska,  never  doubting 
but  that  a  few  days'  experience  of  the  horrors  and  de- 
privations of  that  abode  of  tod  and  privation  would  so 
efiectually  disgust  her  with  her  romantic  whim,  that  she 
would  gladly  fly  back  to  the  pleasures  and  happiness  of 
civilized  life  and  liberty.  But  the  Emperor  was  de- 
ceived, the  Burou  was  disappointed,  and  the  family 
amazed.  She  never  did  come  back.  Youi:  father  tried 
all  he  could  to  dissuade  her  from  linking  her  fate 
to  his  miserable  lot,  but  all  in  vain.  She  had  descended 
to  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  meet  him,  and,  falling  on 
her  knees,  vowed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  all  the 
saints  in  the  calendar,  that  she  would  never  look  on 
earth  or  sky  again,  unless  in  company  with  him.  Aft^r 
that  the  Count  ceased  to  urge  her,  and  they  were- 
married  in  the  chapel  of  the  mine,  and  I,  who  had 
accompanied  her,  took  a  sorrowing  leave  of  both.    Some 
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eigMeen  months  afterwards,  I  one  day  received  a  mes- 
sage by  a  courier— for,  you  see,  the  Count  had  given 
me  my  freedom,  and  one  of  his  friends  got  me  this 
situation  of  postmaster  on  the  frontier.  The  message 
was,  that  the  Count  wanted  to  see  me  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. "Well,  Fedrona,  when  I  reached  the  mine,  your 
father  put  you — a  little  baby  of  some  six  months  old — 
into  my  arms  ;  and  your  beautiful  mother  gave  me  all 
her  own,  and  your  father's  family  jewels,  and  begged  of 
me  to  bring  you  up  like  a  lady,  saying  that  the  jewels 
would  realize  enough  to  pay  all  expenses,  and  give  you 
a  dowry  when  you  were  old  enough  to  be  married ;  but 
making  me  promise  never  to  reveal  to  you  their  name, 
or  let  you  know  the  horrors  of  the  place  where  you 
were  born,  or  the  fearful  doom  to  which  they  were 
condemned  to  spend  the  weary  end  of  their  hves.  I 
made  every  promise  that  was  asked  of  me,  and  pressing 
the  little  darling  to  my  heart,  prepared  to  leave  the  mine  ; 
but  how  I  ascended  the  toilsome  shaft,  or  reached  at  last 
the  face  of  day,  I  do  not,  to  speak  the  truth,  rightly 
know ;  for  what  with  my  master's  sorrow,  the  tears  of 
the  Countess,  and  her  kisses  and  embraces  of  the  infant, 
and  my  own  grief  at  their  distress,  I  never  endured 
more  suffering  than  in  those  short  hours,  when  the 
young  mother  gave  up  her  new-bom  child,  never  to  see 
it  more.  Why  do  I  linger  on  the  memory  of  that  sad, 
sad  day  ?  Enough ;  I  did  my  best  with  you,  Fedrona ; 
married  a  good  woman  that  you  might  have  a  mother, 
and  as  soon  as  you  were  old  enough  to  be  sent  away, 
took  you  to  your  mother's  family,  told  them  the  whole 
story  of  your  birth — how  I  went  for  you  to  the  mine, 
what  I  had  done  for  you,  and  why  I  had  delayed  giving 
up  my  charge  till  old  enough  not  to  be  a  trouble  to  its 
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new  friends ;  besought  them  for  youi'  mother's  sake  to 
bring  you  up  in  the  sphere  to  which  youi*  birth  entitled 
you,  and  implored  them  to  keep  from  you  the  knowledge 
of  your  parents'  fate,  and  placing  in  their  hands  the 
jewels  entrusted  to  me  for  your  support  and  dower,  and 
asking  permission  with  Georgette  to  see  you  once  a-year, 
took  a  tender  fai'ewell,  and,  leaving  you  with  your  na- 
tural protectors,  went  back  to  our  now  desolate  home 
in  the  Steppes ;  l)ut  seeing  myself  from  year  to  year 
that  you  should  want  nothing  that  your  birth  and 
fortune  entitled  you  to  possess ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  that  Georgette,  on  her  death-bed,  told  you  some 
scraps  of  your  parents'  history,  I  should  have  faith- 
fully kept  my  promise  to  the  Count  in  every  respect. 
But  now  that  I  have  told  you  all  I  have  to  say, 
tell  mo  why  you  have  left  the  capital,  and  are  tra- 
velling like  the  daughter  of  a  serf,  instead  of  in  your 
own  britska  like  a  lady,  and  the  daughter  of  a  Count 
Palatine  ?"  demanded  the  old  man,  as  he  concluded  his 
narrative. 

"  You  know  so  much  of  what  has  lately  occui-red, 
my  good  Michaelovich,  and  especially  of  him  who 
holds  so  close  a  place  in  my  heart,  that  the  little  I 
have  to  add  will  be  quickly  told,"  replied  his  young 
companion,  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  conversation. 
''  My  feelings  deeply  excited  to  know  more  of  my  un- 
happy parents'  story  than  the  little  that  Georgette  could 
tell  me,  and  anxious  to  test  the  love  and  fidelity  of 
M.  Rudiger,  I  told  him  all  I  knew  of  my  own  and  my 
parents'  history,  and,  aware  of  the  influential  post  he 
held  at  court,  declared  that  unless  he  could  procure  my 
father's  pardon,  I  would  never  become  his  Avife,  and 
that,  if  he  really  loved  me,  he  would  exert  his  influence 
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to  make  me  happy,  by  the  restoration  of  my  dear 
parents.  After  a  painful  snspense  of  many  days,  in 
vrhich  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  from  him,  I,  a  week 
since,  received  this  packet ;"  and,  nnfolding  an  envelope, 
she  selected  a  letter,  and,  opening  it,  read  the  following: — 
"  Beloved  Fedrona, — Ton  Httle  know  the  natm-e  of 
the  task  your  love  imposed  upon  me ;  yet,  swayed  by 
the  hope  of  your  approval,  I  have  made  light  of  every 
difficulty.  After  much  opposition,  I  obtained  a  clue  to 
your  unhappy  father's  fate,  and  finally  learnt  his  name ; 
for  you  must  know  that  in  the  state  mines  no  prisoner 
is  allowed  to  retaiu  his  name,  being  henceforth  known 
only  by  a  number  painted  on  the  front  and  back  of  his 
clothes  ;  and  that  only  to  the  governor  of  the  district  is 
the  real  name  and  condition  of  the  captive  revealed. 
In  that  name  I  discovered,  to  my  own  amazement  and 
apprehension,  that  the  father  of  my  beloved  Fedrona 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  once  renowned  Count 
Polensko,  condemned  to  the  mines  for  the  attempted  as- 
sassiaation  of  my  own  uncle,  Bai"on  Koningsmark. 

•  "  Certified  beyond  doubt  of  these  facts,  I  obtained 
an  audience  of  the  Empress,  told  her  of  my  attachment 
to  you,  of  the  task  you  had  set  me,  of  the  knowledge  I 
had  obtained  relative  to  your  father,  and,  as  the  only 
surviving  relative  of  the  Baron,  besought  Her  Majesty 
to  intercede  for  me  with  the  Emperor  for  the  Count's 
pardon,  that,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  I  might  restore  to 
their  rightful  owner  the  estates  I  so  unjustly  held. 
Such  interest  did  Her  Majesty  evince  in  my  narrative, 
that  the  next  day  the  Emperor  placed  in  my  hand  your 
father's  pardon,  with  an  order  for  youi*  admission  to  the 
mine,  as  the  bearer  of  blissful  tidings  to  your  parents  in 
their  wretched  prison.     Think,  my  beloved,  with  what 
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a  chill  I  received  the  imperial  command  to  start  to-night 
on  a  mission  to  Asti*achan,  a  jonrney  that  will  debar  mo 
for  months  from  the  sunshine  of  yonr  approving  smiles. 
Farewell,  then,  and,  in  the  midst  of  your  joy,  cast  one 
thought  on  him  who,  tiU  death,  will  ever  remain  youi* 
affectionate  ' '  Maximiljak.  ' ' 

"Hark!"  exclaimed  Michaelovich,  as  Fedrona  con- 
cluded and  refolded  her  lover's  letter,  and,  laying  it 
beside  her  father's  pardon,  placed  the  packet  in  her 
lx>som ;  "  hark !  the  time  of  separation  is  arrived,  do 
you  not  hear  how  the  earth  shakes  and  reverberates  tin- 
der the  quick  hoofs  of  the  courier's  horses  ?  and  there, 
hark  SLgain,  that  is  Fritz's  signal,"  he  remarked,  as  the 
sharp  crack  of  the  horseman's  whip  sotmded  in.  the 
subterranean  hut ;  at  the  same  moment  a  serf,  who  had 
been  asleep,  stretched  on  the  top  of  the  stove,  roUed 
himself  down  to  the  floor,  and  opening  the  huge  chest, 
took  from  one  of  its  compartments  a  stone  bottle  and 
horn  meastire,  and  calling  the  horses  by  name  that, 
unfettered  by  bridle  or  halter,  lay  at  their  ease  in  the 
adjoining  stall,  proceeded,  as  we  have  seen,  to  greet  the 
passing  courier,  followed  up  the  sloping  path  by  the 
docUe  and  obedient  animals. 

"  While  my  parents  are  in  suffering  and  misforttine," 
observed  Fedi-ona,  in  reply  to  a  regset  from  her  com- 
panion that  she  had  not  brought  her  drosky  and  a 
befitting  eqtiipage  for  the  journey,  and  while  adjusting 
her  fur  mantle  more  securely  over  her  head  and  neck, 
"  it  woidd  ill  become  me  to  travel  at  my  ease  or  in 
luxury.  No,  my  friend,"  she  continued;  "no,  my  other 
father,  till  they  once  more  enjoy  their  liberty  their 
daughter  will  only  live  and  travel  like  a  peasant's  child. 
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Farewell !  now  for  the  mines  of  Wielitska,  to  revisit 
the  gloomy  caverns  where  first  I  drew  the  breath  of 
life.  Once  more,  kind  friend,  adieu!"  And  hastening 
through  the  stable,  attended  by  the  postmaster,  Fedrona 
stepped  from  the  warm  hut  into  the  bleak  and  cheerless 
daylight,  and  the  relay  of  horses  having  been  got  ready, 
in  a  few  moments  moi'e  was  safely  seated  in  one  of  the 
capacious  panniers,  counterpoised  by  some  bales  of  goods 
and  a  few  small  kegs  of  brandy.  Having  received  direc- 
tions about  his  passenger,  and  seen  that  all  things  were 
in  becoming  order,  Fritz  climbed  to  his  saddle,  and  hav- 
ing taken  a  farewell  horn  of  quass,  and  filled  his  mouth 
and  spare  hand  with  sundiy  slices  of  turnip,*  gave  a 
preliminary  crack  with  his  whip,  and  the  next  moment 
the  three  horses  bounded  forward,  and,  now  parting, 
now  converging,  the  two  leaders  and  the  courier's  steed 
breasted  the  driving  rain,  and  were  soon  lost  to  sight, 
though  long  preserved  in  sound  by  the  deadened  beat 
of  the  hoofs,  as  they  disappeared  in  the  scud  and  mist 
of  their  storm. 

*  Turnips  were,  fifty  years  ago,  reganied  as  the  greatest  luxury  among  all 
classes  of  Kussians ;  and  till  within  the  last  half  century,  munching  raw  turnips 
all  day,  drinking  a  fiery  kind  of  brandy,  and  \y\ng  on  their  stomachs  on  the 
stove,  was  regarded  as  the  real  fi-licity  of  life  both  by  master  and  serf,  varied 
only  by  a  little  domestic  chastisement  with  the  knout.  Civilization,  has 
however,  much  altered  this  state  of  tilings  among  the  nobles  and  upper  classes, 
though,  among  the  peasantry,  the  national  custom  still  continues. 
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Though  relays  were  procured  every  six  hours,  and  the 
horses  were  kept  at  an  even  pace  of  eight  versts,  or  six 
miles  an  hour,  it  was  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
before  the  courier  drew  near  the  termination  of  Fedrona's 
destination ;  and  though  the  rain  had  given  place  to  a 
cold,  sharp  frost,  the  journey  had  lost  little  of  its  dis- 
comfort, or,  indeed,  danger.  For  hours  the  track  lay 
along  the  skirts  of  deep  forests  of  oak  and  fir,  where 
tiie  gloom  was  often  as  impenetrable  as  night,  and  from 
whose  deep  vistas  a  wild  horse,  the  sentinel  of  some 
troop,  with  red,  collapsing  nostrils  and  erect  mane, 
would  occasionally  start  out,  and,  with  fiery  eye  and 
haughty  crest,  survey  the  approaching  group ;  then,  as 
the  trained  cattle  neared  his  woody  domain,  with  a 
defiant  neigh  wheeled  round,  and  with  lofty  head  and 
tail  streaming  far  behind  like  a  comet,  plunge  back 
into  the  deep  recess,  while  the  trembling  ground  and 
crashing  boughs,  told  of  the  fears  and  numbers  of  the 
flying  troop,  as  they  sought  the  safety  of  the  deeper 
forest.  Sometimes  a  prowling  wolf,  gaunt  with  famine, 
would,  with  untiring  pace,  skirt  the  low  fringing  herbage 
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of  the  glade,  only  brought  to  view  as  he  leapt  some  low 
bush,  watching  the  moment  when  the  Tinguarded  leader 
might  approach  near  enough  to  mate  his  quivering 
spring  secure,  till,  at  some  more  exposed  bound,  the 
long-levelled  dag  ox  the  courier  sent  him  limping  and 
howling  into  the  wood,  to  become  the  prey  of  his  famished 
pack.  In  this  manner,  either  voyaging  over  the  dreary 
steppes,  sku'ting  gloomy  pine  forests,  or  breasting  some 
river,  where  neither  ford  or  feny  offered  a  means  of 
transit,  the  silent  and  weary  journey  was  steadily  pro- 
secuted till  about  dusk  of  the  succeeding  day ;  a  low 
ridge  of  hills  at  length  rose  before  the  eyes  of  the  ex- 
pectant traveller,  and  a  few  minutes  later,  at  a  signal 
from  their  driver,  the  horses  simultaneously  halted  at 
the  base  of  a  short,  low  range,  perforated  in  its  face 
with  several  openings,  whose  mouths,  covered  with  a 
whitish  scoriffi,  or  small  hillocks  of  grayish  marl,  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  Hme-pits. 

Instantly  dismounting,  the  Tartar  ran  to  the  pannier 
in  which  Fedrona  had  been  for  some  time  standing,  as 
she  half  sat  on  the  back  of  her  horse,  as  much  for  change 
of  situation  as  to  mark  the  spot  beneath  which  those 
dearest  to  her  in  life  had  lingered  so  many  years  in 
suffering  and  grief. 

•'  This  is  the  working  end  of  the  mine,  and  where 
the  officers  live ;  the  other  entrance,  with  the  governor's 
house,  is  in  the  village  of  Wielitska,  ten  versts  still  farther 
west,"  he  remarked,  as  he  carefully  lifted  his  passenger 
to  the  ground  ;  and  pointing  out  the  pathway  that  led  to 
one  of  the  largest  openings,  observed,  "I  shall  be  here 
by  noon  to-morrow  with  the  britska,"  touched  his  cap 
to  the  mute  and  sorrowful  Fedrona,  and  springing  into 
his  saddle,  was  immediately  in  motion  scouring  the  plain. 
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till,  by  a  deeper  dip  of  the  earth,  the  courier  and  his 
steeds  were  lost  to  sight  and  sound. 

After  gazing  for  a  few  moments  on  the  desolate 
scene,  and  wondering  at  the  total  solitude  that  reigned 
around  these  gloomy  mouths  of  the  mine,  Fedrona,  with 
a  heavy  sigh,  turned  to  the  path  indicated  by  the  Tartai*, 
and  with  her  hand  firmly  pressed  on  her  beating  heart, 
ascended  the  rugged  steps  that,  cut  out  of  the  sod  and 
rock,  formed  the  approach  to  the  chief  entrance  of  this 
the  most  renowned  salt-mine  in  Europe — indeed,  in  the 
world.  Black,  nigged,  and  gloomy  as  night,  the  wide 
and  rifted  entrance  yawned  with  the  gloom  and  chiU  of 
a  grave,  as  the  maid,  still  wondering,  and  half  alarmed 
by  the  solitude,  mounted  the  last  step,  and  for  an  instant 
paused  on  the  httle  esplanade  in  front  of  the  cavern's 
mouth.  Casting  a  hasty  glance  above  and  below,  to 
assure  herself  that  she  was  indeed  alone,  and  inspiring 
courage  from  the  holiness  of  her  mission,  Fedrona  passed 
boldly  forward,  and  had  just  entered  the  shadow  of  the 
<Taping  cavern,  when  two  grim  figures,  bearded  to  the 
eyes,  started  from  some  dark  niche,  and  presented  their 
glittering  bayonets  within  an  inch  of  her  body.  So 
abrupt  was  the  movement  of  the  sentinels,  so  forbidding 
their  appearance,  and  so  half  defined  the  dread  she  felt, 
that  Fedrona  gave  a  faint  shriek,  and  recoiled  before 
the  two  threatening  forms.  Before  she  had  well  re- 
covered herself,  the  sudden  ciy  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  resident  ofi&cer,  who,  attended  by  two  or  three 
subordinates  with  pine-wood  torches,  stepped  up  to  the 
entrance,  and  observing  the  shrinking  form  of  the  terri- 
fied maid,  ordered  the  s-^ntinels  "  to  recover ;"  and  as, 
in  obedience,  the  men  ported  their  arms  and  stood 
aside,  he  advanced,  and  addressing  the  trembling  girl, 
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inquired,  in  kindly  tones,  lier  name  and  business  at  the 
mines  of  Wielitska. 

Encouraged  by  the  friendly  voice  of  the  oflBcer,  Fe- 
drona  briefly  related  the  purport  of  her  visit,  concluding 
with  the  name  of  the  once  illustrious  prisoner. 

"  In  these  condemned  regions,  fair  maiden,"  replied 
the  captain,  "  all  distinction  and  title  are  lost,  no  name 
is  ever  "W'hispered  here,  and  ■when  the  prisoner  enters 
these  caves  a  number,  or  a  cipher,  is  henceforth  his  only 
badge.  Even  I  know  not  by  what  name  one  of  the 
many  hundreds  who  crawl  beneath  these  rocks  through 
a  weary  existence  were  known  by  on  earth ;  you  must 
have  some  paper  to  notify  what  prisoner  you  mean, 
attached  to  the  pardon.  Let  me  see  your  credentials, 
397  T,"  he  resumed,  after  carefully  reading  the  royal 
pardon  and  the  minister's  memorandum  (a  copy  of  the 
mine  register  attached  to  the  imperial  document). 
"  Have  you  strength  to  go  through  the  fatigue  of  a 
search,  fair  maiden  ?"  he  continued,  placing  the  packet 
in  his  sash ;  "  our  mines  extend  over  more  than  eight 
miles,  and  I  fear  your  father  may  be  at  some  distance  ; 
but  at  what  part  he  is  now  domiciled  I  hardly  know. 
Are  you  prepared  to  encounter  the  descent  at  once  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  no  fears,  no  weakness  now,  and 
can  brave  any  peril,  encounter  any  fatigue,  to  see  and 
rescue  my  beloved  parents,"  replied  Fedrona,  eagerly. 

"  Alas  !  I  fear  you  must  school  your  heai-t  to  expect 
a  mournful  change ;  the  mine  makes  woful  havoc  with 
the  human  face,  and  labour  sadly  bows  the  form.  My 
duty  to-day  forbids  my  descending  with  you,  but  follow 
the  guide  I  give  you,  implicitly  obey  him  in  all  direc- 
tions he  gives,  and  fear  nothing." 

Writing  a  few  lines  on  the  leaf  of  his  tablets,  with 
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the  prisoner's  mark  and  number,  the  captain  gave  the 
leaf  to  one  of  the  attendant  torch-bearers,  and  bidding 
him  bo  careful  of  his  charge,  took  a  courteous  farewell, 
>yhilo  Fedrona  prepared  to  follow  her  wild  and  shaggy- 
looking  guide  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Following 
her  conductor  along  an  uneven  narrow  passage,  in  which 
there  was  hardly  room  for  one  to  pass  abreast — now 
ascending  up  the  loose  earth,  now  winding  and  descend- 
ing in  sharp  shoots,  and  where  the  black  smoke  of  the 
flambeaux  hung  like  a  suffocating  cloud — they  at  length 
entered  a  vast,  irregular  chamber,  where  several  streams 
of  cold  air,  rushing  through  chinks  far  off  in  the  moun- 
tain, kept  up  a  ceaseless  moaning  noise,  and  which, 
though  grateful  after  the  hot,  choking  air  of  the  passage, 
blew  so  keen  as  to  compel  Fedrona  to  close  her  parted 
furs. 

Scarcely  had  they  entered  what  seemed  a  boundless 
gloom,  than  the  guide,  grasping  her  hand,  suddenly 
extinguished  his  torch,  and  telling  her  that  as  they  were 
approaching  some  springs  where  the  air  caught  fire  if 
a  light  was  brought  near,  not  to  be  afraid,  but  tread 
after  him  with  as  firm  a  step  as  she  could  command. 
Fedi'ona  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  half  in  terror  of 
her  rough  guide,  and  half  in  fear  of  the  profound  gloom 
by  whicli  she  was  encompassed,  kept  with  both  hands 
firm  hold  of  the  brawny  arm  of  her  conductor. 

After  cautiously  groping  his  way  for  several  minutes, 
he  came  to  what  a  faint  glimmer,  from  some  high  up 
crevice,  revealed  to  be  a  shaft  or  well,  and  over  whose 
frightful  abyss  hung  a  rope ;  the  framework  of  some 
scaffolding  and  wheels  conveying  a  vague  notion  of  the 
means  of  descent.  Wliile  instinctively  recoiling  from 
this  half- discovered  danger,  her  ear  became  assailed  by 
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horrid  noises,  that  seemed  to  roll  up  this  hnge  vent 
from  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth ;  at  first  a  succession 
of  muffled  crashes  that  shook  the  ground  and  made  the 
cavern  tremble  as  vrith  an  earthquake,  followed  by  a 
prolonged  rumbling  reverberation  Hke  subterranean 
thunder.  So  great  was  Fedrona's  terror  as  these  appall- 
ing sounds  came  rolHng  and  booming  up  the  deep  shaft, 
that  had  not  the  guide  taken  the  precaution  of  grasping 
her  wrist  with  his  left  hand,  as  with  the  other  he  placed 
a  rope,  to  which  was  attached  a  piece  of  board,  between 
his  legs,  she  would  have  burst  away  and  fled  she  knew 
not  whither,'perhaps  to  death  over  some  ghastly  precipice. 
"  Fear  not,  they  are  only  blasting  the  rock,"  observed 
the  man,  as  giving  a  shrill  whistle,  he  suddenly  seized 
her  in  his  powerfal  arms,  and  drawing  a  long  knife 
fi-om  his  girdle,  she,  the  next  moment,  felt  herself  torn 
irom  the  ground,  and  swinging  in  his  embrace  over  the 
awful  abyss,  up  which  a  thousand  confused  and  fearful 
noises  rolled  upon  the  rushing  aii*.  So  intense  was  her 
terror  that  she  had  not  even  power  to  shriek,  and  so 
suddenly  had  all  passed,  that  he  had  placed  her  on  his 
lap,  encompassed  by  his  powerful  arm,  and  descending 
the  shaft,  before  she  was  able  to  realize  the  actual  tcn'or 
she  suffered.  Down,  down  in  the  profoundest  darkness 
she  felt  herself  sinking  with  a  revolving  velocity  that 
rendered  her  confused  and  speechless,  though,  in  the 
height  of  her  alarm,  she  was  conscious  that  the  gleaming 
knife,  that  had  caused  her  so  much  dread,  was  being 
skilfully  used  as  a  guide,  to  keep  them  from  concussion 
with  the  sides  of  the  shaft.  Kever  did  time  seem  so 
long  to  Fedrona,  as  the  space  during  which  she  was 
tracking  the  nine  Jmndred  feet  of  this  first  and  most 
fearful  descent. 
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It  was  only  by  the  freer  air  tliat  suddenly  surrounded 
and  enabled  lier  to  breathe  with  greater  comfort,  that 
she  at  length  felt  that  the  frightful  shaft  had  been 
passed ;  but  even  then,  so  lofty  was  the  cavern  into 
which  they  entered,  that  it  was  still  some  moments 
longer  ere  her  companion's  feet  touched  solid  ground. 
Disengaging  himself  from  the  running  gear  by  which 
they  had  descended,  he  drew  a  small  blind  lantern  from 
his  back,  and  grouping  to  a  recess  in  the  rocky  chamber, 
took  a  fresh  flambeau,  and  lighting  it  at  his  lamp, 
enabled  the  wondering  Fedrona  to  form  a  vague  idea 
of  the  vast  cavern  into  which  she  had  entered,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  comprehend  the  heavy  rushing  sound 
that  filled  the  gloomy  chamber  with  such  a  ceaseless 
din.  Bursting  from  a  vast  rent  in  the  face  of  the  oppo- 
site rock,  fifty  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  rushed 
a  broad  flood  of  water,  that  in  one  vast  sheet,  without 
break  or  impediment,  poured  its  wide  flood  through  a 
huge  chasm  in  the  rocks  beneath,  where  it  boUed,  and 
roared,  and  foamed,  with  distracting  discord.  Throw- 
ing over  his  companion  a  large  capote  of  dressed 
leather,  to  preserve  her  head  and  shoulders  fi-om 
the  drenching  spray,  he  again,  in  silence,  took  Fe- 
drona's  hand,  and  holding  low  the  torch,  to  show  the 
slippery  and  dangerous  way,  led  her  up  to  the  cata- 
ract, and,  with  an  admonitory  gesture  to  beware  the 
chasm  beneath — for  words  would  have  been  inaudible 
amid  that  roaring  torrent  —he  passed  suddenly  behind 
the  cataract,  and  stood  upon  a  narrow  ledge  or  pathway 
of  rock  between  the  sheet  of  water  and  the  sheer  preci- 
pice behind,  and  where  the  arching  water  overhead 
made,  in  the  red  beams  of  the  burning  pine,  a  vault  of 
dancing  rainbows.     Depressing  his  torch  to  a  level  with 
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the  fenny  path-way,  and  by  enconraging  gestures  assnr- 
ing  the  shrinking  Fedrona,  she,  after  a  momentary 
weakness,  stretched  out  her  hand,  and,  in  the  firm  grasp 
of  her  guide,  immediately  passed  behind  the  vratery 
screen,  and,  after  a  few  minutes  of  hazardous  walking, 
was  treading  a  steep  and  irregular  inchne,  that,  after 
many  windings,  at  length  terminated  in  a  series  of 
grottos,  each  so  thickly  beset  with  stalactites,  both  from 
the  vaulted  roofs  and  by  drippings  springing  from  all 
parts  of  the  uneven  floor,  as  to  render  walking  extremely 
dangerous  ;  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  last,  the  same 
rude  aj^paratus  was  discernable,  through  the  imperfect 
light  of  the  flambeau,  as  had  served  for  their  descent 
down  the  first  shaft.  More  assured,  but  still  instinc- 
tively trembhng  from  the  gloom  and  dismal  sounds 
that  continually  assailed  her  ears — from  wind,  and  cata- 
ract, and  blasting  mines — Fedrona,  with  less  reluctance, 
allowed  the  guide,  as  ho  again  quenched  his  Hght,  to 
seize  and  swing  her  over  the  second  shaft,  down  which, 
with  a  velocity  that  nearly  deprived  her  of  breath,  they 
sank  for  more  than  sixty  fathoms. 

From  the  immense  chamber  in  which  she  now  found 
herself,  five  or  six  long  dreary  passages,  tunnelled  out 
of  the  soHd  rock,  led  obHquely  upwards  into  unknown 
regions ;  while  at  their  feet  yawned  a  gloomy  fissure, 
down  which  a  beaten  track  seemed  to  reach  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  whole  scene  was  lighted 
by  a  broa-d,  sulphurous  glare,  from  a  large  pan  of  ignited 
bitumen,  that  at  the  mouth  of  each  adit,  or  passage,  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  fissure,  cast  a  red  misty  light 
upon  the  rugged  scene.  Dipping  a  fresh  flambeau  into 
the  blazing  bitumen,  and  swinging  the  brand  round  his 
head,  to  give  a  quicker  flame  to  his  torch,  the  guide 
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immediately  led  the  way  down  the  path  that,  opening- 
from  the  cleft  earth,  presented  a  labyrinth  of  unknown 
and  dismal  profundity.  Sometimes  the  way  led  sharply 
down,  then  up  weary  steps,  or,  through  some  casemated 
rock,  traversing  interminable  galleries  whose  progress^ 
though  sweeping,  was  ever  in  the  main  downwards,  still 
downwards,  lower  and  deeper  ;  while  through  the  open- 
ings in  the  galleries,  Fedrona  coidd  vaguely  define  some 
profound  abyss,  round  which  their  track  lay  circHng, 
and  up  whose  hollow  space  rolled  a  strange  commingled 
sound  of  rushing  water,  clanging  iron,  and  a  loud  rum- 
bling dissonance.  After  half  an  hour  spent  in  this  last 
descent,  Fedrona  became  conscious  of  a  purer  atmos- 
phere. The  vaulted  roof,  too,  became  more  spacious  j 
the  walls  on  either  side  the  passage  receded ;  and,  with 
these  changes,  she  perceived  a  misty  light,  at  first  faint 
and  indistinct,  which  played  in  the  distance,  shooting 
up  threads  and  beams  of  many  hues,  like  a  pale  aurora 
of  the  north,  growing  more  bright  and  uniform,  till,  on 
abruptly  turning  an  angle  at  the  bottom  of  the  last 
incline,  a  scene  burst  upon  her  sight  that  ravished  all 
her  senses,  and  drew  from  her  long  pent-up  heart  a 
scream  of  terror  and  amazement,  as  in  the  first  impulse 
of  her  feelings  she  dropped  upon  her  knees,  and,  press- 
ing her  hands  before  her  eyes,  put  up  a  prayer  to  the 
all-merciful  Virgin. 

"You  are  now  in  the  salt-mines  of  WieHtska,*  the 

*  This  remarkable  mine,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  caverns  of  its  kind  in 
existence,  has  one,  the  chief,  opening  in  the  heart  of  the  toivn  of  Wielitska,  is 
nearly  300  fathoms,  or  1800  feet  below  the  level  of  the  earth  ;  and,  though  it» 
actual  length  is  not  now  reported,  it  was  known  to  exceed  eight  miles  in  length 
more  than  a  century  ago,  and  has  been  worked  for  upwards  of  neven  hundred 
yean. 

It  is  no  longer  uwd  for  the  state  prisoners,  but  worked  by  the  peasantry  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  go  down,  and  remain  there  for  stated  periods.    The 
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rgest  in  the  world,  being,  from  where  you  kneel  to 
the  opposite  end,  ten  Russian  versts,  or  eight  miles,  ii>. 
length,^'  the  guide  spoke  in  her  ear.  "  These  mines 
have  been  worked  for  six  hundred  years,  and  are  esti- 
mated to  be  more  than  eighteen  hundred  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  I  will  now  inquire  in  which  of  the 
many  roads,  that  in  all  directions  diverge  from  the  great 
centre  street,  where  those  captives  you  come  to  seek 
may  be  found.  Rest  on  this  chair  till  I  return.  Rise, 
your  excellency,  and  look  on  the  wonders  before  you." 
And,  giving  the  kneeling  girl  his  hand,  he  placed  her  in 
a  rude  chair,  carved  out  of  the  salt  rock,  and  with  more 
coui-tesy  than  he  had  yet  shown,  removed  his  smoke- 
blackened  cap,  in.  deferential  civihty,  and  immediately 
quitted  the  spot. 

When  Fedrona  did  look  up,  and  could  calmly  con- 
template the  scene,  we  might  almost  say  of  this  nether 
world,  before  her,  her  imagination  was  so  bemldercd  by 
the  grandeur  and  subhmity,  the  light,  beauty,  and  total 
novelty  of  every  object  she  beheld,  that  she  closed  and 
opened  her  eyes  repeatedly,  before  she  could  reahze  the 
actual  truth  of  the  wondrous  picture  that  encountered 
her  gaze. 

Stretching  immediately  before  her  for  an  inter- 
minable distance,  till  lost  in  its  own  shadow,  extended 
a  broad  thoroughfare  encompassed  by  a  double  row  of 

siccounts  given  in  the  text  of  the  chapel  and  other  particulars,  are  strictly 
authentic. 

We  are  told  by  those  who  have  descended  into  these  mines,  that  the  effect  of 
light  falling  on  the  angular  portions  of  these  pillars  and  masses  of  rock-salt,  is 
one  of  the  most  astoundiui;  beauty,  every  colour  of  the  rainbow  being  flushed 
out  in  the  most  positive  brilliancy ;  those  parts  only  appearing  white  have  beeu 
chiselled  smooth,  as  the  roof  ;iud  walls.  The  c.iscades  of  brine  a^id  fresU  R-aicr, 
the  hot  springs  and  flowerj  of  salt,  are  ail  facts  common  to  the  other  wonders  of 
a  salt-mine. 
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lofty  pillars,  of  purest  ciystal,  some  blue,  some  yeUow, 
some  red,  or  of  liquid  -white,  others  green  as  the  deepest 
ocean  wave,  and  some  again  glorious  in  all  the  sheen  of 
rainbow  colours,  flashing  from  their  prismatic  crystals 
every  hue  of  light  at  once.  Each  of  these  wondrous 
pillars  was  hewn  out  of  the  soHd  rock-salt,  bearing  on 
their  rude  capitals  the  arched  and  ponderous  vault, 
white  as  the  purest  snow;  while  all  the  gi-ound,  and 
right  and  left,  where  the  sheer  walls  rose  towering 
up,  flashed  with  ten  thousand  sparkling  rays,  tiU  the 
sense  ached  with  the  dazzling  and  incessant  light. 

From  column  to  column,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  here  and  there  swung  blazing  cressets,  Hghting 
up,  and  giving  beams  to  these  for  ever  ghnting  gorgeous 
colours.  Farther  on,  diverging  colonnades  and  alleys, 
thick  as  streets  in  a  populous  city,  led  in  smaller 
parallels,  or  on  cither  hand  traversed  the  hidden  re- 
cesses of  the  earth.  Sometimes  huge  beams  of  wood, 
coated  with  sparkling  crystals  of  snowy  salt,  upheld 
the  roof  in  places  where  the  rock,  too  soft  to  bear  the 
weight,  had  been  entirely  mined  away.  To  her  left, 
and  scarce  a  hundred  yards  from  where  she  sat,  bounded 
by  the  perpendicular  wall  beyond,  ran  a  deep  and  rapid 
river,  whose  waters,  by  contrast  with  the  white  earth 
and  rock,  looked  black  as  ink,  and  which,  without 
sound,  vortex,  or  motion,  poured  its  incessant  flood 
into  some  mysterious  and  more  profound  chambers  of 
the  earth  beneath ;  while  far  ofi"  she  could  hear  the 
sound  of  a  foaming  cataract.  Near  to  her  chair,  upon 
the  right,  a  bubbhng  fountain  of  boiling  water  welled 
from  a  patch  of  black  rock,  and  formed  a  liule  lake, 
upon  whose  bubbling  surface  played  a  blue  lambent 
flame,   now  running  along  the    margin  of  its  narrow 
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sliore,  now  leaping  to  some  larger  bubble  as  it  burst 
its  gaseous  air  upon  the  water,  or  licking  up  to  the 
fountain's  mouth,  and  playing  in  fiery  kisses  ;  now  here, 
now  there,  like  a  flitting  ignis  fahius  on  every  part  of 
the  hot  and  sulphurous  water. 

Scarcely  had  Fedrona  contemplated  this  new  wonder 
of  the  farty  spot,  when,  glancing  on  the  ground,  her  eye 
became  captivated  by  what  appeared  a  perfect  garden 
of  deHcate  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  most  exquisite 
whiteness:  tall  fern-shaped  feathers,  like  skeleton  leaves, 
sprung  from  the  gi'ound,  and  with  petals,  and  dancing 
sprays,  graceful  blossoms,  and  nodding  stamens,  of 
every  conceivable  shape,  formed  beds  of  living  and 
growmg  flowers ;  while,  on  close  inspection,  springing 
from  the  walls  hung  drooping  garlands  of  long  feathery 
leaves  that,  like  nodding  plumes,  waved  with  even- 
current  of  air  that  floated  past.  Curious  to  examine 
the  wonder  closer,  Fedrona  plucked  one  of  the  waving 
plumes,  and  put  it  to  her  lips.  Ko  snow  was  ever  more 
spotless,  but  the  taste  was  so  intensely  salt,  that  she 
knew  intuitively  that  this  must  be  the  purest  and  the 
strongest  mineral  that  nature  can  produce.  Hitherto 
she  had  been  so  engrossed  by  the  natui-al  marvels 
around,  that  she  had  neither  eyes  nor  sense  for  any- 
thing beyond ;  but  at  that  moment  the  distant  tolling 
of  a  church  bell  woke  her  in  an  instant  from  the  half 
dreamy  state  of  delusion  in  which  she  seemed  to  be 
buried,  and  roused  her  to  the  actual  state  of  existence, 
as  with  a  throbbing  heart  she  counted  the  strokes,  and 
knew  by  the  three  times  three  that  it  was  a  dead  man's 
knell  she  heard. 

These  thoughts  naturally  roused  all  her  filial  love, 
and  apprehensions  for  her  father ;  and,  for  the  first  time 
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sinoe  the  guide  left  her,  she  woke  to  the  consciousness 
that  she  was  in  a  mine — a  vast  prison-house,  where 
hundreds  of  wretched  captives  wore  immnred  for  life  : 
80  long,  that  many,  it  was  reported,  when  they  died  had 
forgotten  both  their  name  and  the  offence  for  whicli 
an  arbitrary  power  had  condemned  them  thus  to  be 
buried  alive.  With  these  thoughts  vanished  all  the 
prismatic  beauties  of  the  place  ;  the  fairyland  became  a 
hideous  dungeon,  and  all  the  rare  beauties  of  the 
wondrous  scene  but  as  the  grim  iron  that  eats  into  the 
soul. 

It  was  now  for  the  first  time  that  she  noticed  the 
livinfj  portion  of  this  terrible  drama,  and  took  a  keen 
note  of  the  troops  of  toiling  slaves,  who,  in  their  long 
gowns  of  gray  woollen,  bare  legs,  and  sandalled  feet, 
paced  up  and  down  the  streets,  carrying  on  their  heads 
large  buckets  of  buffalo-hide,  each  with  a  white  patch  on 
the  breast  and  back,  on  which  was  painted  the  only  cog- 
nizance by  which  the  world  now  knew  them — theu* 
number  in  the  calendar  of  the  state  prison ;  carts  and 
horses  loaded  with  rock-salt,  and  even  rude  carriages 
for  the  conveyance  of  overseers,  moved  slowly,  or 
galloped  through  the  streets  and  alleys  ;  though,  as  any 
group,  or  single  passer-by,  approached  near  enough  to 
scan  their  features,  it  Avas  mth  a  shuddering  dread  she 
perceived  that  nil  the  cattle  were  blind;  that  the  men 
Beemed  withered,  and  had  the  aspect  of  extreme  ago 
and  decrepitude ;  and  though  the  hair  was  fine  and 
glo-sy,  the  eyes  were  blear,  the  sight  defective,  and  the 
pupil  contracted  to  a  narrow  line,  giving  the  haggard 
visage  a  treachei'ous  and  feline  character. 

Fedrona  had  hardly  made  these  observations,  when 
her  guide,  leaping  out  of  a  low  cart  in  which  he  stood 
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and  drove,  drew  up  at  her  side,  and  requesting  her  to 
take  the  only  seat  in  the  vehicle,  observed — 

"  It  is  well  your  excellency  entered  at  this  end  of 
the  mine,  as  I  hear  the  prisoners  you  seek  are  attached 
to  a  gang  in  this  district  of  the  works ;  and  as  you  will 
be  better  able  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  mine  by  riding, 
and  you  are,  doubtless,  weary,  I  have  brought  my  car  for 
youi'  convenience." 

Gratefully  thanking  him  for  his  attention,  Fedrona 
took  her  seat,  and  as  they  slowly  passed  along,  and 
entered  the  busy  part  of  the  mine,  her  guide  explained 
the  natural  objects  that  engaged  her  notice. 

' '  The  flame  you  saw  upon  the  fountain,  where  you 
sat,  is  caused  by  an  inflammable  air  (gas)  given  ofi*  from 
the  boiling  water,  and  which,  if  it  accumulated,  would 
become  dangerous,  therefore  we  set  it  on  fire,  and  so 
destroy  it  as  it  is  engendered.  See  yonder,  far  down 
that  avenue,  you  may  note  the  cataract  we  passed 
beneath  in  the  upper  vaults.  Here  it  finds  its  level,  and 
forms  yonder  river,  over  which  there  ai'e  several  bridges. 
This  is  our  only  fresh  water  at  this  end  of  the  mine. 
Bat  here,  do  you  observe  that  fall  of  water  that  comes 
so  smooth  and  noiselessly  down,  and  looks  from  hence 
like  a  curtain  of  green  silk  ?  That  is  pure  brine,  and  the 
strongest  in  all  the  mine.  Those  deep  pits  along  the 
ground  are  vats  in  which  the  brine  is  collected,  till 
ready  for  boiling,  when  the  liquor  is  strained,  becoming 
crystals  of  salt  as  it  cools.  It  is  then  dried,  and  packed 
for  transport.  Those  men  with  buckets  on  their  heads 
are  carrying  brine  to  the  boilers.  The  rock,  in  many 
places,  is  too  hard  for  our  miners'  tools,  and  they  have 
to  blast  it  with  gunpowder.  These  carts  you  see 
hurrying  about,  are  carrying  the  broken  fragments  to 
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the  crushing  mill,  turned  by  the  waterfall  you  hear  so 
distinctly.  Other  carts  bear  off  the  crushed  rock  to 
large  tanks,  where  it  is  steeped  in  water  till  dissolved, 
when,  Uke  the  other  brine,  it  is  boiled  and  made  into 
salt. 

"  These  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green  colours,  you  see 
in  so  many  of  the  rocks  and  pillars,  and  these  rainbow 
arches  overhead,  disajjpear  when  the  salt  is  powdered;  for 
then  it  is  always  pure  white:  showing  plainly  that  these 
beautiful  colours  are  entirely  dependent,  like  the  rain- 
bow, on  the  refraction  of  light,  and  not  on  any  positive 
colour  in  the  crystal  itself.  So  far  below  the  earth,  and 
hidden  from  the  influence  of  the  tides  and  planets,  you 
would  hardly  expect  to  find  the  moon  affecting  us.  Yet 
it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  brine  is  strongest  and 
best  at  the/wZZ  and  change  of  the  moon,  and  at  neap  tides. 
Yonder,  those  streets  of  cottages,  with  their  fittings  of 
chairs,  tables,  beds,  are  the  abodes  of  the  prisoners  of 
this  district,  everij  article  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock  salt. 
These  huts  on  the  opposite  side  are  the  stables  for  some 
of  the  horses,  all  of  whom  in  the  mine  are  blind :  an 
accident  attributable  to  the  constant  glare  from  the  salt 
rocks  around ;  a  misfortune,  indeed,  that  more  or  less 
affects  every  inmate  of  the  mine.  But  stop  !  here  is  one 
of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  Wielitska,"  he  continued, 
bringing  the  rude  carriage  to  a  halt  before  an  illuminated 
building.  "This  is  the  chapel  of  the  mine.  PUlars,  pulpit, 
altar,  seats,  rail,  and  even  the  windows,  are  all  carved  out 
of  the  solid  rock-salt.  There  is  high  mass  at  present  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  a  prisoner,  who  has  died 
within  the  hour  ;  and  you  see,  by  the  lights  through  the 
window,  the  building  is  brilliantly  lighted  up.  This  is 
the  churchyard ;  and  those  mounds  of  white  earth,  vrifh 
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a  cmcifix  of  rock-salt,  and  the  number  cut  on  it  for  an 
opitapli,  are  the  silent  graves  of  the  departed  captives. 
See  !  there  is  an  old  woman — old,  at  least,  in  form— who 
kneels  by  the  side  of  what  seems  an  infant's  grave. 
There  is  a  story  told  by  the  overseers —  for  she  was  here 
when  I  came  to  the  mine  nineteen  years  ago — that  she 
liad  a  baby  when  she  first  arrived,  but  dreading  the 
effect  of  the  an-  on  its  health,  and  shuddering  at  the 
idea  of  bringing  it  up  to  such  a  life  of  endless  misery, 
she  sent  it  out  into  the  world,  and  looking  upon  it  as 
now  gone  to  heaven,  she  came  here  one  night  when  all 
the  mine  was  asleep  and  dug  a  httle  grave,  in  which  she 
buried  such  of  its  clothes  as  she  stdl  had  left,  then, 
covering  all  up,  cut  the  name  of  her  baby  in  full  on  the 
headstone  of  the  grave ;  but  as  that  vras  against  the 
rules  of  the  mine,  the  overseer  broke  it  up  with  his 
hammer.  In  the  end,  however,  she  was  allowed  to  put 
up  the  first  letter  of  its  name  ;  and  here  she  comes  every 
night  to  pray  and  talk  to  it,  and  with  a  knife  she  cari'ies 
deepens  the  lettei's,  and  clears  the  stoue  of  the  salt  weeds 
and  flowers  that  grow  so  fast  oid  of  the  rocks  and  stones, 
and  hke  the  feu  and  nettles  in  a  chui'chyard  on  the 
earth,  quickly  deface  and  overgi'ow  everything.  See  ! 
yonder  is  the  bucket  in  which  she  caiTies  the  briue  fi'om 
the  pits.  Her  work  being  over,  an  old  man  sometimes 
comes  for  her,  but  she  never  goes  till  after  complin 
service  in  the  chapel.  See  !  she's  at  the  letter  now,  and 
it  looks  like  an  F." 

An  undefined  and  powerful  curiosity  had,  from  the 
first  sight  of  the  bent  and  stooping  form,  attracted 
Fedi"ona's  attention,  and  centred  it  in  the  object  she 
gazed  upon,  and,  while  eagerly  taking  in  every  word 
of  her  loquacious  guide,  she  kept  her  eyes  rivetted  on 
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every  movement  of  the  sorrowing  parent.  But  when, 
by  a  slight  change  of  her  stooping  position,  the  white 
patch  on  her  serge  di'ess  revealed  the  cipher  T  on  her 
back,  and  she  noted  the  gravestone  letter  was  indeed  an 
F,  with  every  nerve  strung  to  a  feverish  degree  of 
tension,  and  her  frame  quivering  with  the  intensity  of 
her  emotion,  Fedrona  leaped  from  the  car,  and  clearing 
the  dwarf  fence  that  encircled  the  graveyard,  flew  over 
the  uneven  ground,  and,  with  the  half-smothered  cry 
of  "  Mother !"  on  her  lips,  threw  her  arms  round  the 
kneeling  figure,  and  with  a  hysteric  sob  sank  insensible 
on  the  little  mound  on  which  the  mournful  captive  was 
bestowing  such  maternal  solicitude. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  deep  sonorous  note  of  a 
booming  gong  was  heard,  at  fir.st  far  off,  pealing  and 
rolling  through  the  distant  streets  and  low  arcades, 
ajid  swelling  nearer  and  closer,  as  answering  echoes 
were  woke  in  nearer  alleys  by  ready  instruments,  till, 
finally,  the  church-bell  took  up  the  signal  sound,  and 
I'ang  out  its  pealing  tocsin,  sending  its  brazen  clangour 
far  and  near  in  ringing  notes  for  miles  along  that  sub- 
terranean prison  ;  while  to  the  heavy  tramp  of  marching 
soldiers,  that  sounded  dread  and  ominous,  there  rose 
from  the  graveyard  a  broad  blue  flame — a  signal  light — 
towards  which  a  thousand  hastening  feet,  down  street 
and  lane,  up  arcade  and  avenue,  across  square,  bridge, 
and  devious  alley — from  every  quarter  hundreds  on 
hundreds  came  hurrying,  shufiiing,  limping  on,  till  all 
the  space  around  the  church  was  thronged  with  a  dull, 
passionless,  voiceless  multitude,  suddenly  recalled  to  a 
momentary  sense  of  life,  and  a  brief  expression  of  human 
interest  and  curiosity. 

When  at  length  Fedrona,  after  a  few  minutes'  in- 
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sensibility,  opened  Ker  eyes  and  gazed  around  her,  so 
altered  had  become  the  character  of  the  scene,  so  com- 
pletely changed  the  whole  effect,  that  she  might  well 
beheve  herself  for  a  moment  in  the  fair}'  £ind  delusive 
scene  her  imagination  had  first  pictured  the  mines. 
When  she  finally  looked  up,  and  gazed  with  all  her 
awakened  faculties  around,  she  was  lying  on  a  low 
hillock,  her  head  resting  on  the  knee,  and  her  neck 
encircled  by  the  arm,  of  an  emaciated  woman,  who,  if 
once  beautiful,  had  lost  every  trace  of  feminine  delicacy 
and  softness :  her  skin  was  dark  and  channelled  into 
furrows,  upon  which  the  cuticle  stood  rough  and  promi- 
nent as  a  rasp ;  the  visage,  wrinkled  and  sallow,  had 
lost  the  brilHancy  and  animation  once  imparted  to  it  by 
the  eyes,  which,  now  hid  by  pursed  and  wrinkled  lids, 
barely  admitted  light  enough  to  illume,  or  give  expres- 
sion to  the  contracted  features.  Opposite,  and  crouched 
at  the  feet  of  the  reviving  ghl,  sat  an  infirm  and  white- 
haired  man,  whose  long  life  of  apathetic  endurance  had 
reduced  him  in  appearance  to  Uttle  more  than  a  mere 
machine.  After  a  bewildered  stai'e,  as  if  at  first  he 
hardly  understood  what  he  saw  and  heard,  he  proceeded 
to  feel  the  delicate  texture  of  the  maid's  smooth  hand 
aJid  cheek,  and  compare  its  downy  softness  with  the 
rough  cuticle  of  the  female  in  whose  arms  she  stiU,  in  a 
measure,  lay,  and  from  whose  inflamed  and  long-dried 
eyes  tears — soft  balmy  drops — were  falling  in  a  slow  and 
grateful  shower,  as,  with  the  whole  capacity  of  her  soul, 
she  gazed  with  intense  earnestness  into  the  pallid  face 
beneath  her,  while  the  man,  still  half  in  doubt  and  fear, 
sat  musing ;  and  as  if  conviction  and  paternal  aSection 
travelled  more  slowly  through  the  moody  and  less 
imaginative  mind  of  the  father,  than  in  the  quicker 
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apprehension  of  the  woman,  it  took  some  time  for 
the  old  man  to  realize  a  fact  that,  with  the  one  woi'd 
*'  mother,"  and  the  brief  touch  of  the  soft  warm  flesh  of 
the  clinging  girl,  gushed  into  instant  birth  on  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  female.  But,  long  accustomed  to  the 
gradual  and  withering  change  on  the  form  and  beauty 
of  his  beloved  Fedrona,  the  blooming  loveliness  of  the 
youthfal  form  before  him  seemed  so  above  all  afiinitj  to 
the  bent  and  wasted  type  of  the  parent,  that  even  the 
strong  yearnings  that  began  to  stir  his  inmost  heart 
were  for  a  time  chilled  and  kept  in  subjection  by  the 
colder  promptings  of  judgment,  till  on  the  features  of 
the  awakening  gu-l  some  mysterious  movement  brought 
back,  as  with  the  sudden  flash  of  yesterday,  all  the 
witching  beauty  of  the  mother,  when  to  both  hope  was 
young,  and  life  rejoicing,  and,  clasping  his  hands  as  he 
gazed  intently  into  her  face,  he  exclaimed  with  deep 
fervour — 

"  Merciful  mother  I  it  is  our  child,  our  long- wept 
and  parted  babe,  restored  to  us  in  womanhood  and 
beauty  ;  but  not,  0  God  of  heaven  !  not  like  her  self- 
sacrificing  mother,  to  wither,  body  and  mind  in  these 
condemned  and  hon-id  regions — not  so,  merciful  saiuts, 
pitying  Lord,  not  that !"  and  in  the  anguish  of  this 
dreadful  thought  the  old  man  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  and  bent  his  head  in  abject  sorrow  on  the  little 
mound  on  which  his  child  was  resting. 

Kneeling  behind  the  fainting  stranger,  and  holding 
a  goblet  of  water,  was  the  person  of  the  kindly  guide, 
a  group  of  overseers  and  keepers  being  clustered  behind, 
whUe  in  front  of  a  troop  of  dismounted  lancers,  and 
resting  on  his  sword,  stood  a  noble-looking  youth,  in 
the  uniform    of  the  Imperial  Guard,   and  who,  by  the 
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plumed  hat  lie  held  in  his  hand,  as  he  contemplated  in 
grief  the  inanimaue  beauty  at  his  feet,  appeared  to  be 
an  aid-de-camp  on  the  Emperor's  staff,  and  an  official 
of  rank ;  all  the  space  around  the  immediate  gronp 
being  filled  up  by  the  prisoners,  and  other  -workers  of  the 
mine. 

Opening  her  eyes,  as  returning  animation  flushed  in 
her  cheeks,  Fedrona  gazed  for  a  moment  on  the  mul- 
titude around,  and  with  a  passing  smile  of  happy  recog- 
nition on  the  youthful  officer  before  her ;  then  with  a 
keen  and  piercing  look  into  the  face  of  the  weeping 
woman  in  whose  lap  she  lay,  she  threw  her  arms  about 
her  neck,  and  with  the  cry  of  "  Mother,  mother  I"  gare 
way  to  a  flood  of  tears.  At  those  words,  and  as  the 
female  sfcraiaed  the  lovely  form  convulsively  to  her 
heart,  the  feeble  man,  who,  crushed  by  servitude,  had 
sunk  to  the  level  of  his  abject  work,  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  drawing  his  bent  form  to  its  full  altitude,  looked  for 
a  moment  with  all  the  proud  dignity  of  his  former 
station  on  those  around,  aud.  as  if  a  cloud  had  been 
suddenly  lifted  from  his  mind,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  our 
cliild,  our  daughter,  come  back  to  us,  the  baby  we  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  for  twenty  weary 
yeai'S  have  moui*ned  and  wept  for."  And,  calmly  taking 
his  seat  by  his  restored  child,  shared  with  the  still 
speechless  mother  the  luxury  of  filijd  afiecfcion  and 
tenderness. 

Masimihan  Radiger — for  he  indeed  was  the  youthful 
officer  who,  with  bare  head  and  moistened  eyes,  beheld 
this  painful  wreck  of  two  such  once  hopeful  lives — 
rightly  interpreting  the  anxious  looks  of  Fedrona, 
turned  to  the  governor  of  the  mine,  and  observed — 

"  When  his  Imperial  Majesty  accorded  me  the  pardon 
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of  the  Cotmt  Polensko,  the  father  of  my  affianced  wife, 
he  forbade  my  accompanyiiig  her  on  her  mission  of 
love  and  dnty,  ordering  me  to  Astrachan.  Hardly 
liad  I  set  out,  however,  when  I  was  recalled,  entrusted 
with  these  despatches  to  yourself,  and  ordered  to  follow 
my  beloved  with  a  sufiicient  guard  to  convey  the  Count 
back  to  the  Emperor,  that  he  may  end  in  the  sunshine 
of  royal  favour  those  years  yet  left  of  so  illustrious  and 
suffering  a  life." 

The  governor,  having  perused  the  royal  letters,  gave 
instruction  for  the  formation  of  litters  to  transport  the 
feeble  captives  and  thcii*  daughter  from  the  mine  ;  and, 
as  the  more  easy,  though  longer  path  was  selected,  it 
was  an  hour  before  sunrise  on  the  following  morning 
before  the  cavalcade  had  surmounted  every  difficulty  of 
the  ascent,  and  the  entire  party  stood  in  the  market- 
place of  the  little  town  of  Wiehtska. 

By  easy  journeys,  and  accompanied  by  all  the  conve- 
nient luxui'ies  of  their  rocovered  position,  the  Count  and 
Countess,  watched  over  by  their  loving  daughter,  the 
devoted  Rudiger,  and  attended  by  the  faithful  Michael- 
ovich,  proceeded  by  gentle  stages  towards  the  Russian 
frontier.  The  Count,  under  the  happiness  of  his  altered 
circumstances,  and  in  the  tmrestrained  freedom  of  his 
native  air,  rapidly  improved  in  health  and  strength,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  captives  reached  Smolensk,  where 
the  Czar,  on  one  of  his  tours  of  military  inspection, 
chanced  to  be  residing,  both  Polensko  and  his  faitliful 
wife  had  so  far  recovered  their  natural  looks  and 
strength  as  to  be  able  to  be  pi-esented  to  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  at  their  first  levee. 

Indeed,  so  deep  an  impression  did  the  story  of  the 
Count's  sufferings  and  his  wife's  unexampled  love  and 
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devotion  create  in  the  breasts  of  all,  and  especially  of 
the  Empress,  that  she  bestowed  special  marks  of  her 
admiration  and  sympathy  on  one  who,  in  the  prime  of 
youth  and  beauty,  could  voluntarily  resign,  not  only  the 
pleasures,  but  the  common  blessings  of  life,  and,  from 
motives  of  the  pui-est  love  and  constancy,  devote  herself 
to  a  living  death  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  without 
change,  reprieve,  or  hope,  and  for  the  noble,  self-sacri- 
ficing motive  of  cheering  the  solitude  and  comforting 
the  despair  of  the  man  she  loved.  Nor  was  the  true 
and  gentle  Fedrona  less  an  object  of  interest  and  atten- 
tion to  the  court  and  royal  party  than  her  pure-minded 
mother,  who  had  sacrificed  even  her  affection  in  her 
child  to  devote  herself  to  the  undivided  duty  she  had 
assigned  herself — the  solace  of  her  husband — a  duty 
which  her  exemplary  faith  and  constancy  had  rendered 
truly  sublime.  Order  was  soon  after  given  by  the 
Emperor  for  the  marriage  of  Rudiger  and  Fedrona ; 
and  while  with  his  own  hand  the  monarch  gave  away 
the  bride,  the  Empress  threw  aroimd  her  neck  an  amulet 
of  brilliants,  as  a  mark  of  her  esteem  for  the  filial  piety 
of  the  child,  and  admiration  at  the  unexampled  devo- 
tion of  the  mother. 

The  keen  air  of  the  north  being  more  than  the 
enfeebled  constitution  of  the  Countess  could  endure, 
with  any  hope  of  permanent  restoration,  the  Czar  was 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  the  family  leave  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  a  warmer  climate ;  and  Italy  having 
been  decided  on,  the  Emperor,  that  the  young  Baron 
Rudiger  might  have  a  motive  for  remaining  with  his 
new  parents,  appointed  him  to  the  ofiice  of  Secretary  to 
the  Russian  Legation  in  the  Milanese. 

A  suitable  villa  was  immediately  px"0cured  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  to  Avhich  the  family  were, 
at  once  removed,  and  where,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
their  son  and  daughter,  the  grateful  services  of  the  good 
Michaolo\-ich,  who  had  taken  up  his  pei-manent  residence 
in  the  family,  aided  by  a  perfect  tranquilHty  of  mind, 
and  the  genial  air  of  Italy,  soon  effected  so    great   a 


change  on  the  Count  and  Countess,  that  in  little  more 
than  a  year  they  had  regained  much  of  that  cheerful 
vigour  and  comeliness  of  feature  they  had  formerly 
possessed  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  life  had  the  felicity  of 
once  more  enjoying  the  blessings  of  youth,  chastened 
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only  by  the  memoiy  of  the  past,  which,  while  temperino' 
their  happiness,  made  them  ever  grateful  for  the  mercies 
bestowed  on  the  present. 


"  NOTE." 


Salt,  so  necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  man, 
is  one  of  the  most  abundant  productions  of  Nature,  and 
found  in  almost  every  country  and  in  erery  quarter  of 
the  globe,  either  existing  in  mineral  springs,  in  lakes, 
or  spread  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  like  minerals, 
or  else  thrown  up  in  moimtains  :  to  the  presence,  also, 
of  this  mineral  the  sea  owes  its  saltness.  In  aU  these 
conditions,  however,  it  is  mixed  with  earthy  matters 
and  impurities,  from  which  it  has  to  be  separated  before 
it  is  fit  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  soil  in  which  salt  is  discovered  is  remarkably 
various,  though,  in  general,  it  is  found  existing  in  the 
new  red  sandstone  formations,  conjoined  with  variegated 
beds  of  marl,  and  subordinate  strata  of  reddish  oolite, 
and  clays  of  gypsum  and  salt,  and  most  frequently 
combined  with  chloride  of  magnesium,  calcium,  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  or,  in  other  words,  mixed  with  Epsom 
salts,  chloride  of  lime,  and  other  compounds,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  boiling  with  water,  and  adding  some 
chemical  substances,  which  precipitate  the  other  com- 
pounds, leaving  a  brine,  Avhich,  when  farther  boiled, 
strained,  and  evaporated,  leaves  the  pure  crystals  of 
salt.  Common  salt  is,  chemically,  composed  of  two 
simple  substances — namely,  one  proportion  of  sodium. 
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and  one  of  chlorine — forming  chloride  of  sodium,  or 
mui'iate  of  soda,  the  name  by  which  "  salt "  is  medi- 
cally and  chemically  known. 

To  give  some  idea  ox  the  immense  thickness  in 
which  the  fossil  or  mineral,  rock-salt,  is  found  in  the 
earth,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  England,  where  the 
salt-mines  hold  a  very  secondary  position  with  those  of 
the  continent,  the  stratum  of  rock-salt  measures  fifty 
feet  in  thickness.  In  the  province  of  Cordova,  in  Spain, 
there  is  a  mountain  of  solid  salt  500  feet  in  height,  and 
nearly  three  miles  in  circumference  ;  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  snows  of  the  Andes,  salt  is  found  almost  on  the 
snrfece ;  in  Syria,  near  Aleppo,  there  is  a  celebrated 
plain,  surrounded  by  hills,  called  the  '"  Valley  of  Salt," 
where  an  immense  lake,  fed  by  ntimerous  saline  streams 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  summer,  leaves  an  incrustation 
of  salt,  from  a  half  to  two  inches  thick,  over  its  surface. 
In  Russia,  Tartary,  Egypt,  and  many  parts  of  the  globe, 
salt  is  thrown  out  on  the  earth  in  a  state  of  crystal- 
lized efflorescence,  while,  in  many  parts  of  the  ocean, 
rocks  of  salt  are  naturally  produced ;  showing  with  ho\v 
provident  a  hand  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator  has 
diffused  this  necessary  article  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  man. 

Besides  the  vast  quantities  of  salt  used  by  all  nations 
in  pickling  fish  and  meat,  there  is  an  immense  amount 
employed  as  manure  and  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
It  is  estimated,  at  a  moderate  computation,  that  each 
adult  consumes  sixteen  pounds  weight  of  salt  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  From  these  facts  it  may  be  guessed  how 
vast  an  amount  of  this  article  is  annually  expended, 
and  what  a  sum  must  have  been  yearly  paid  for  it 
when  sold  at  fourpence  halfpenny  a  pound,  before  the 
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remitted  duty  enabled  tlie  maker  to  vend  it,  as  now — 
a  much  superior  article — for  a  halfpenny  a  pound. 

In  all  countries,  at  some  time,  salt  has  been  made 
a  monopoly  and  a  source  of  revenue,  causing  fearful 
crime,  cruelty,  and  bloodshed  from  the  exorbitant  price 
demanded  by  the  different  governments  for  the  sale  of 
it.  The  consequence  has  been  that  repeated  rebellions 
have  broken  out  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  put  down  so 
odious  a  tax,  but  generally  without  success. 

Smuggling  salt  has,  in  consequence,  been  a  common 
practice,  and  in  Spain  the  dogs  are  trained  to  run  in 
packs  or  single  files  across  the  Pyrenees,  each  Avith  a 
small  bag  of  the  coveted  article  strapped  on  his  back ; 
and  as  they  go  without  guides,  and  frequent  inacces- 
sible mountain  paths,  they  are  not  easily  intercepted  by 
the  custom-house  ofl&cers. 
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